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PREFACE. 


THE Grammar now offered to the English Public is de- 
signed both for the beginner and for the more advanced — 
student. To the former, a few observations on the right 
mode of using it, may not be superfluous. 

Among the various methods of learning a foreign lan- 
guage, that of beginning to read (and to speak, if there is 
an opportunity for it), after a short grammatical prepara- 
tion, seems to be not only the most agreeable, but the most 
expeditious. To learn a number of minute rules and ex- 
ceptions at a time when-the student is yet unable to form, 
or éven to understand, a short simple sentence, can have 
no other effect than that he will half forget them before 
they can be applied. For the general principles of a lan- 
guage, like all generalization, can engage attention, and be 
fully understood, only in,as far as they explain and classify 
particulars with which we are previously acquainted, Ac- 
cordingly, the best preparation, both for understanding and 
remembering a rule, is to have previously felt its want, so 
that on receiving it we at once see its practical utility. It is 
-_ evident, therefore, that the first use to be made of grammar 
should be a selection of those rules and tables which imme- 
diately lead to reading and speaking, and which the learner 
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may generally be supposed to understand from the gram- 
mar of his own language. The term “selection” is advisedly 
used here; for the rules and tables in question are so few, 
that however short a grammar may be, it must necessarily 
contain more than is in the first instance required. On 
the other hand, to begin reading without any preparatory 
instruction, and to have to find out all the accidents of 
words aud their imports as well as one can, is, to say the 
least of it, not the shortest way of acquiring a language. 
Surely, for the mere remembering of variable words, we 
must be able to ascertain their grammatical root, if we are 
not to commit to memory all the various forms of the same 
word. 

In application of these remarks to the present work, the 
beginner is advised, after making himself acquainted with 
the leading rules of pronunciation, to learn, 1. the declen- 
sion of the definitives (§ 29, 30); 2. the table of personal 
pronouns (p. 121); 3. the conjugation of the regular 
‘verbs (§ 77) ; 4. that portion of the principles of the irre- 
gular conjugation in § 83. which is printed in a larger type, 
together with the explanation of the list of irregular verbs 
in § 85. The list itself is intended rather for reference 
than to be learned by rote; as a thorough knowledge of 
all the irregular verbs can be acquired only by reading. 
The classification of them in § 86, and the table in Ods. 2 
of the same section, will be found of more immediate use ; 
the former for speaking, the latter in reading. The learner 
should then study § 89, with the observations in the same 
section on the position of the verb and of its component 
parts. ‘These observations, though strictly belonging to 
syntax, are indispensable for understanding the conjuga- 
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tion of the German compound verbs, for which reason 
they have been introduced in the place now referred to. 

If the speaking German is the immediate object of 
any learner, he must make himself acquainted with the 
principal rules on the declension of nouns (§ 40, 44, 51) 
even before studying the irregular verbs. The rules, also, 
on the gender of nouns, and even the leading rule in § 135, 
will then be required early. For mere reading, on the 
contrary, the declension of substantives and adjectives 
may be learned at a later period, as their inflections are 
few and easily understood, so that an accurate knowledge 
of them is not, at first, indispensable. 

Provided with the information here pointed out to him, 
the student should forthwith commence reading some easy 
book. The copious table of contents will enable him 
readily to find the particular information for which, in the 
course of his reading, he may have occasion: and thus, by 
consulting the Grammar for the purpose of removing the 
difficulties which will from time to time occur, he will, in 
a great measure, have become familiar with its more im- 
portant parts even before he sets about the regular perusal 
of it. 


As of common origin with the English, as a language 
that has eminently developed its native capabilities, and 
has preserved its primitive grammatical forms to a greater | 
extent than the other Teutonic dialects, the German is also 
in an etymological point of view deserving the English 
student’s attention. In the course of his study he will 
often observe the close affinity still existing between 
the two languages, and will, perhaps with some surprise, 
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perceive how little time, conquest, and an inundation of. 
foreign words, have been able to change the Teutonic - 


character of the English language. The remarks, inter- 
spersed through the work, pointing out the analogies of 
the two languages, may perhaps in this respect, interest 
the inquiring reader ; though most of them are introduced 
for a more practical purpose, especially the greater portion 
of § 26*, which will be found serviceable towards learning 
a very considerable quantity of German words. 


What has been said hitherto refers chiefly to the most 

advisable mode of using this Grammar. Of its intrinsic 
value it is not for me to judge. That it is not a mere com- 
pilation will easily be perceived: some parts of it may, 
perhaps, possess an interest even for a German reader. 
_ But the great object of the work, to which all that it may 
contain of novelty, either in matter or manner, is intended 
to be subservient, is the facilitating to the English learner 
the acquisition of the German language; an aim which, 
I would fain hope, the book will be found in a considerable 
degree to attain. 


* It needs hardly to be expressly mentioned, that, with the exception 
of soine observations and notes, the remarks of that section are taken 
urincipally from the first volume of the justly celebrated Teutonic 
crammar of Dr. Grimm. 


London, December 1, 1841. 
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GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


1. THE German, or rather Teutonic, language (Deutfche 
©Gprache) is divided, even in its most ancient remains, into 
two principal branches: viz. the High German (Hochdeutfch), 
and Low German (Qiederdeutich). The latter was princi- 
pally spoken in the north of Germany, extending along the 
whole coast of the Baltic; and the dialect called Plattdeut{ch, 
which is still spoken by the common people in those parts, 
belongs to this branch. The seat of the High German was 
the South or Upper Germany; and the provincial dialects 
of that country are still, to a certain degree, remains of 
the Old High German. 

Each of these two main branches resolves itself again, as it 
may easily be supposed, into several minor ones. ‘T‘hus the 
Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon (and consequently also the En- 
glish), the Friesic, the Dutch, and even the Icelandic and 
the Scandinavian languages, belong all, more or less, to’ 
the Lower branch. The High German was subdivided into 
the Francic, Allemannic or Suabian, Bavarian, &c. ; but has 
given birth to no other written language than the present 
German. To what branch the Meeso-Gothic belongs (the © 
dialect into which Ulphilas, a bishop of the Mceso-Goths, 
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in the 4th century, translated the Scriptures, and the frag- 
ments of which are the oldest remnants extant of the Teu- 
tonic), is not yet decided among philologists; thoagh our 
_ latest writers upon the subject think it more nearly allied 
to the Lower branch. Compare § 26. Obs. 1. 


2. The general preponderance of Upper Germany, both 
in civilization and in political power, and particularly the 
circumstance of all the emperors, with the exception of 
those of the House of Saxony, being princes of Upper Ger- 
many, were the natural causes of its language being sooner 
cultivated, of its becoming that of the court, of public trans- 
actions, and of the literature of the time, and even of its 
early spreading, to a limited degree, into the North. The 
Franks having been the founders of the German empire, 
and princes of that tribe having been for a long time, and 
at different periods, the emperors of Germany, theirs natu- - 
rally became the leading and court dialect; and hence the 
Old German is often called Francic (Franfijch), which 
name was sometimes given to the language even as late as 
the 16th century. However, the celebrated songs of the 
Minnesingers (the Troubadours of Germany), under the 
splendid reign of the Suabian emperors in the 12th cen- 
tury, were in the Allemannic dialect. 


8. The Reformation forms an important epoch in the 
history of the German language; as the language natu- 
rally constituted the chief instrument in that:long religious 
struggle, it became a powerful engine in the hands of Lu- 
ther and his friends, who, in using it, did much to enrich, 
refine, and improve it *. 


* Adelung, our great lexicographer and one of our chief grammarians, 
asserts that Luther’s improvement sprung merely from his writing in the 
Upper Saxon, his native dialect, which, from the flourishing state of that 
province, had become more refined than that of any other. But, in op- 
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Luther is considered by many as the father of the present 
German. His writings, particularly his translations of the 
Scriptures and his Sermons, were read with eagerness by 
the whole nation, and imitated by most writers of that time: 
and the North of Germany, where the Platideutsch was 
beginning to be cultivated, and was likely to become a 
written tongue, received Luther’s language along with his 
doctrines. The High German, thus, as it were, revised and 
improved, has been since cultivated by the writers of all 
Germany, and has:by degrees become the language of the 
- pulpit, of the stage, of literature,—in short, of the educated 
classes of the whole country; and is that which is now 
meant by the general name of German (Oetit(ch), and 
which forms the sole subject of the present Grammar. 
From its origin it is yet often called Hochdeuticy ; but no 
longer in opposition merely to Low German, but in contra- 
distinction to the provincial dialects of all Germany. 

Since the commencement of the modern German litera- 
ture, about the middle of the last century, the fertility and 
great power of the language, which, by drawing on its own 
. inexhaustible resources of derivation and.composition, can 
express every shade of thought and feeling, even to the very 
nicest, have been more and more displayed by- successive 


position to this opinion, Luther’s own has been justly quoted by a late 
writer. In his Table Talk (Tifchreden) Luther says, that he uses the gene- 
tal language of Germany, in order that he may be understood both by 
the Upper and Lower Germans, This general language, he continues, is 
that used in courts of law and in all public instruments (Ranjellei- 
fprade) in Saxony; and is also the language of the courts of all the 
princes, and of all the Imperial cities in Germany. Now, Adelung him- 
self elsewhere says repeatedly, that the prevailing language in Germany 
at the time cf the Reformation, and even for some time after, was 1n 
fact no other than the written language of the South of Germany: i.e. 
the Old High German. So that it is clear from Luther’s own testimony 
that he did not write in the exclusive dialect of Upper Saxony, nor of 
any other province. 
B2 
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poets, philosophers, translators, and authors of all descrip- 
tions. : | 


4. Our grammarians now generally agree that there is 
no leading province, or city, the idiom and pronunciation of 
which are entitled to be considered the standard of pure 
German ; but that all the provinces have, as it were, an equal 
share in the legislation of the language; although some 
approach nearer to perfection and purity than others. 

Adelung, indeed, has taken great pains to prove that our 
modern written German (§ochdeutfcy) is no other than 
the Upper Saxon dialect, and more particularly that of 
Meissen, where the language, according to him, is most 
correctly spoken, and which place, therefore, he considers 
as the Athens of Germany; asserting, that whatever de- 
viates from its idiom and pronunciation, must be deemed a 
provincialism. ‘This doctrine has, however, not convinced 
the nation at large: on the contrary, this pretended supe- 
riority of Upper Saxony in purity of Janguage, has been 
rejected, almost unanimously, by the other provinces, and 
not recognised by our most valued authors *. 


* If it be desirable for a language to have a central place, whose usage 
‘forms its standard (and I am inclined to think that colloquial language, 
and light prose in general, is benefited by it), it can only be such a one 
as forms a rallying point of the polished and learned of the nation, and 
takes the lead in manners and civilization; since language is but the 
reflex of national character and manners. But such a national focus 
does not exist in Germany ; and if the want of it is, in some respects, 
disadvantageous, the inconvenience is amply counterbalanced by the 
advantage of the language being thus less exposed to the caprice of 
fashion. This gives to etymology and analogy more weight, the genius 
of the language becomes more fully developed, and its words less liable 
to become degraded and vulgar, from associations of ideas merely acci- 
dental. They thus retain more of their primitiveness and original sim- 
plicity, and become better adapted to poetry and the higher prose; to 
which the language has, indeed, a natural tendency. 
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The standard of correctness in the German language 
must then be looked for in the usage of the educated classes 
of the whole country ; and what they, or a great majority 
of them, agree in considering as correct and pure, although, 
_ from local habits, they may not always practically conform 
to it, must be recognised as the rule of the language; as 
decided usage must furm the first law of every tongue. In 
those cases in which the suffrages are divided, or where 
the extent of usage cannot be ascertained, analogy must 
be resorted to as the arbiter: and even in cases where the 
_ usage of the majority is opposed to analogy, still, if a very 
considerable minority is on its side, such analogy ought 
to be followed. 


5. The German is undoubtedly an original language; 
closely allied to several ancient tongues, particularly with 
the Greek and Latin, not only in its roots, but even in its 
inflections *; but not derived from any of them. The cir- 
cumstance of the principal accent in German lying always. 
on the radical syllable, and the fact of nearly the whole 
rich stock of words in the language being derived regularly, 
and agreeably to simple analogies, from a very small quan- 
tity of roots}, are alone sufficient internal evidence of its 
originality. 

In later times, however, especially from about the middle 
of the 17th to the middle of the 18th century, such a mul- 
titude of words, borrowed from the learned and the French 
languages, were introduced wantonly and without the least 
necessity, from mere bad taste and affectation, that there 
were in the writings of those times almost as many foreign 


* The German present tense, for instance, of the verb “to have,” 
nearly a thousand years ago, ran thus: pfabem, babes, babet, babemes, 
babet, babent. See Grimm’s Deutfche Grammatif. 

+ Adelung supposes the whole number of roots not to exceed six 
hundred. 
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as German words, quite deforming the language, and giving 
to the compositions of that period an uncouth and motley 
appearance. 

An improved taste, however, taught our writers how 
little these foreign phrases accord with the expressive sim- 
plicity of a language, in which every word belongs, as it 
were, to a large aboriginal family, and where the import of 
every word is known and understood, almost at first sight, 
_ from its analogical formation and strict family resemblance. 
These foreign words have, therefore, for the most part, gra- 
dually become disused, and are replaced by other, genuine 
German words, either existing before, or newly formed. A 
considerable number, however, still remain in the language, 
and are yet used in writing and conversation. These all 
retain something foreign about them, denoting their origin ; 
many are distinguished by the pronunciation of their letters, 
some even by their inflections, but most by their accentua- 
tion; which peculiarities will all be noticed in their proper 
places. 


These few remarks, whilst they elucidate some charac- 
teristic features of the High German, may not be unaccept- 
able to the learner, as a short outline of the history of a 
language so closely allied to the English,—an affinity which 
the student will frequently have occasion to observe in the 
course of the following pages. : 


A GRAMMAR 


- OF 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 


THE present Grammar is divided into three parts: viz. 
1. PRoNUNCIATION and OrTHOGRAPHY*; 2, EryMoLocy ; 
3. SYNTAX. : 


PART IL. 
PRONUNCIATION anp ORTHOGRAPHY. 


§ 1. OF THE CHARACTERS USED IN GERMAN. 


The characters presented in the following alphabet, are 
used generally in the printing of German books; although 
many are also printed in Roman type. They are the 
“same letters, but improved and simplified, as those for- 
merly in use over the greatest part of Europe, and which 
are known in English under the name of Black letter. 

The letters exhibited in the annexed plate are used by 
the Germans in their handwriting; but German written in 
the usual English letters is read, without inconvenience, by 
any native. 


* Most of that matter which in English grammars is generally given 
under the head of Prosody, is here comprehended under that of Pro- 
nunciation. A short explanation of German versification will be given 
at the end of the work. 
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THE ALPHABET. 


Observe the difference 
Characters. | Names, English. between the letters 


ah a MU and U; 
bay b 33 and B; 6, > and §; 
tsay Cc @ and ©; cande; 
day d 
ay e 
ef f f and {; 
gay g G and ©; 
hah h b, y and vy; __ 
ee i 
yot j 

r 


kah RS Ne and H 3 


3. FS OO SQ he wa aye 


J 
k 
l 
em om MW and W; mand w; 
en n 
Oo 
p 
q 
{ 


t, t and ¢. 


Su 
$°) 
wm 
7) 
w 


t 


iks 

ypsilon 

tset Z 
To this Alphabet must be added the following letters : 


G or Gd, Dor, tior t, f, ch (ch), fh, ph, all representing 
simple sounds, although the last four, it will be observed, 
are compound characters. 


u 
Vv 
vay Ww 
X 
y 


“ 


MSREBSUMARHNDHBUSEYEHMDNRUAGERAYAYS 


wo sme Se ttre soeweso ss 
S 
te 
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Obs. 1. a, 6, il, are, if capitals, often written We, Oe, Ue (or even Ui); 
and in foreign words and names, @ represents @, and 6, @; as afar, 
Whonir, for Cesar, Phenix. Nevertheless they are considered in Ger- 
man as single characters ; and in the dictionaries they are, in respect to 
their alphabetical order, regarded merely as a, 0, WU: thus ode stands 
before oder; Biirde after Bund, &c. 

Obs. 2. The character f is a contraction from {j, as its name (ess tset) 
indicates. In those cases, however, where it stands for {f (see § 24), 
it seems to be a contraction from {§. In German books printed in Ro- 
man characters f is mostly represented by /s, and ff by ss; although 
sometimes ss is also used for f. 


The following double consonants, the learner will per- 
ceive, are somewhat contracted: ¢f, ck; ff, 77; ff, sss ft, st; 


§, ¢z. 
PRONUNCIATION OF LETTERS. 


In German every letter is pronounced, or has some in- 
fluence on the pronunciation (see § 13 and 14); and its 
power or pronunciation may generally be known from its 
name. 

§ 2, OF VOWELS. 


The characters representing aps vowel sounds are 
nine: viz 
OM @ i, 0, 0, Uy ti, y. 
9{ has always one and the same sound ; namely, that of © 
the English a in art, last, or father ; as, Ader, veins war, 
was; %aden, thread; all, all; ab, off; was, what. 


Me or @ has always the second sound of the German ¢, 
as explained below, or that of the English ai in air; ex. 
wabrend, during; taglich, daily; Harte, hardness. 


© has three sounds: viz. 
1.) A slender sound, like that of the English az in ail, 
Sail*, or like the French é férmé. 


* I think I do not mistake in drawing a distinction between the sound of the 
English ai (by whatever letters this sound is represented) when followed by r ; 
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It is pronounced with this sound: | 
a.) When it is doubled (ee), or followed by h; as in Gee, 
sea; Wrmee, army; geben, to go; Reb, roe. 


Except the following words, in which the ¢ of the radical syllable (see 
§ 12) has the following broad sound: befeblen, to command; empfeblen, 
to recommend ; feblen, to fad ; Keble, throat; Mehl, four; nebmen, to 
take ; ftehlen, to steal,—with the words derived from them ; and most 
of those words in which ¢¢ and ef are followed by r; as, begebren, to 
demand ; Heer, army, &c. &e. 


b.) In the first syllables of the following words : 


Cebder, cedar. Se, ? Resgel, rule. 
Demuth, humility.  Semals, ¢ Gcene, scene. 

ge, harrow. Ssemand, somebody. Gchweden, Sweden. 
€pheu, ivy. Sener, that. Gchlefien, Silesia. 
Gwig, eternal. Meve, sea-gull. Wenig, little. 
Seder, every. Peter, Peter. 


and in the accented syllables of substantives terminating in 
ete; as, Tromptte, crumpet; Patéte, pasty, &c. 
Obs. 1. There are several words in which usage is divided, in respect 


to this vowel, between this and the following broad sound ; so that it is 
difficult to decide which ought to be adopted in these cases. 


2.) A broad and deep sound, like that of the English ai 
in air, fair*, or like the French é¢ ouvert. The corre- 
sponding short sound to this, is that of the English e in det, 
get, sell, &c., which, in quality, (which alone is under con- 
sideration here,) is exactly the same as az in air. 

The ¢ has this sound in all the radical syllables not be- 
longing to the preceding rules; that is 

a.) In the greatest part of those where it is of long quan- 
tity (see § 13); as in beten, fo pray; leben, to live. 

6.) In all those, without exception, in which it is of short 


as in air, fare, bear, care, there, where, &c.: and those cases, where it is not 
followed by that letter; as in ail, fail, fain, day, bay, &c. The difference ap- 
pears to me to be the same as that between the French é and é; the vowels 
of the former class of words sounding like 2, those of the latter like é; thus, 
a pear, a mare, have the same sound as the French pére (father), mére (mother) ; 
the first syllable in dairy is like the French preposition dés (from); but day 
sounds like the French dé(adie.) 
* See preceding Note. 
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quantity; z.¢. in which it is followed by more than one 
consonant (§ 14); as in Bett, bed; Fell, skin (just like the 
English bet, fell); Selb, field; wetten, to bet. 


3.) An obscure sound, like that of the English e in ham- 
mer or angel. Thus it sounds in almost all servile syllables 
(see § 12): as, faget, (he) says; Liebe, love; Bervather, be- 
trayer; Nagel, naz; arbeitete, (he) worked; hatte, (he) had. 

Obs.2. Inthe prefixes be and ge, as in Gebet, prayer ; Beweis, proof; 
¢ has more of its slender sound; and in the termination ¢n, it is nearly 
mute, as in English: as, offen, open; geftoblen, stolen; like off’n, geftopl’n. 


fa 


‘J sounds like the English ee, or z in pin, fill; as, mir, 
me; ibn, him; dev Wille, the will; wild, wild ; ea child ; 
Ding, thing. 


has two sounds: ae 

1.) When it is of long quantity (see § 13), and not fol- 
lowed by t, it has that of the English o in so, vote; as, oben, 
above; {chon, already. 

2.) When it is of short quantity (see § 14), or followed 
by t, it has that of the English o in God, hot, for ; as, boffen, 
to hope; fommen, to come; Gold, gold; Wolle, wool; Thor, 
gate; vor, before; Obr, ear. 


©e or 6. There is no sound in the English language 
corresponding with that of this vowel. It is like the French 
cu in euvre ; and is formed by rounding the lips as if to. 
pronounce o, and then pronouncing the English a; as, 
bofe, bad; boren, zo hear; vollig, entirely. 


has the sound of the English oo, or of u in bull. , full ; 
as, du, thou (just like the English verb do); Rube, rest ; 
Ruthe, vod; Hund, dog. 


Ue or ii. This sound, likewise, is not to be found in the 
English language. It has the power of the French uw; and is 
formed by rounding the lips as if to pronounce the English 
oo, and then pronouncing the English ee; as, Miihe, zrouble ; 
fiiblen, to feel; fiillen, to fill. 
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9) has the power of the German i; as, Gylbe, syllable; 
Gyps, plaster. But, except in the diphthongs ¢y and ay 
(for which see below), it occurs only in words of foreign 
origin. Compare Observation in § 9, and § 25. 


Observe. ‘The second vowels in aa, ee, oo, it, are not 
pronounced, but serve merely to lengthen the preceding 
vowels without changing their usual sound*; as, Paar, 
pair; Geele, soul; Gchoof, lap; die, the; which are pro- 
nounced Yar, Géle, Gchof, with long vowel quantity; ex- 
cept See, fairy; in which ¢¢ is pronounced as two sylla- 
bles, ‘¥¢e-¢:—compare also § 11 and Ods. 2 in § 12. 


§ 3. DIPHTHONGS, 


Or two vowel sounds, pronounced so rapidly as to form 
but one syllable, are represented in German by the vowels 
that express their elementary sounds; and are 
Ci, CY, Gi, AY, AU, GU, CU. 
Ci 


Gy (are all pronounced like the English word eye ; ex. 
Wi ( fein, his; feyn, to be; Kaifer, emperor; May, May. 
Ay 
Obs. 1. Some provinces ‘pronounce ai with a broader sound than ¢i, 

so that the sound of the a is predominant ; which pronunciation is more 

according to its constituent parts, and is considered by some gramma- 

Tans more correct. 


Mu is much like the English ox in out ; except that the 
German sound is somewhat broader, the sound of 4 being 
rather predominant; as, Haus, house; Maus, mouse ; laufen, 
lo run. 


Meu or iu is nearly similar to the English oz in oil, boil ; 
only that the German sound approaches in its termination 
somewhat to that of the English oo. Example, §aufer, 
houses; Baume, trees. | 


* These mute vowels, as well as the mute fh (see f in § 7), will in the fol- 
lowing rules be denominated the lengthening letters or marks of long quantity. 
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(u is much like the preceding Gu, but less broad at 
the beginning of its sound, and rather a little shorter in its 
quantity; as, heute, to-day; Seuer, fre. 

Obs. 2. Poets allow themselves such rhymes as Gliicf and Dlicf, Seber 
and Ween, Gebadude and Weide, Feuer and Gcpleier ; and according to 
the provincial pronunciation these words rhyme exactly. 

Obs. 3. Oi or oy occurs only in a few proper names, and in the word 
Boi, buoy ; and is pronounced as the English oi. The vowels ui in Duis- 
burg (the name of a town) are pronounced like ij. In-the interjections 


pfui, fe, and $ui (an exclamation of haste), they form a diphthong, 
which is pronounced like the French ow: (yes). 


Obs. 4. The learner must not mistake two vowels belonging to dif- 
ferent syHables for a diphthong; see § 11, and Obs. 2 in § 12. 


§ 4. CONSONANTS 


are divided by grammarians in different ways. 

It will be useful for our purpose to adopt that sinesiica: 
tion, which divides them according to the organs, by which 
they are chiefly formed ; except |, m, n, 1, which we shall 
range separately, under their usual name of Liquids. Ac- 
cordingly, we have the following classification of all the 
consonant characters, whether simple or compound: 

1. Labials, or letters produced by the lips: b, Pp, tb," f; 
Vy 

. Palaticks (also called Gutturals), or letters formed in 
re iialate and throat: ¢, ch, ch3, g, ng, F, cf Bb. J, qu, x. 

3. Linguals (also called Dentals), or letters formed by 
pressing the tongue against the gums and teeth: 9, t, th, 
a 6 f, B, fo. | 

4. Liquids: I, m, n, t. 


§ 5. LABIALS: 6, p, ph, f, v, I. 


33, , 1h, and §, are all pronounced as in English : 
bei, by; Pein, pain; Pbhilofoph, phzlosopher; fallen, to 
fall. 
33 however, if it stands after the vowel of the syllable to 
which it belongs, is pronounced like p: thus, Lob, prazse ; 
c 
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tah, deaf; (rb{e, pea, are pronounced Lop, taup, Crpfe. 
But when by inflection a vowel is annexed, as, fie loben, 
they praise; der Daube, the deaf man, it resumes its original 
flat sound. | 

Obs. [t would seem to be an ancient practice in German, as it is in other 
languages, to change the flat sounds into sharp ones, or to pronounce 
them with more pressure, at the end of words; for in Old German 
we find 6, d, g, 6 and v, (which then had the sound of the English v) 
at the end of words, regularly changed into their corresponding sharp 
letters, p, t, f, d) and f; which, when by inflection a syllable was annexed, 
became again 6, d, g, §, v. Thus they wrote gap, plural gaben; fcbiet, 
plural fcbicden; Taf, genitive Tages; Wolf, genitive Wolves *; fach, 
plural faben +. This change of sound of the above letters is no longer 
inarked in wrtting—b, d, g, 6 being now allowed to remain at the end of 
words—but it is still retained in the pronunciation of 6, g and } (see 
g and } in § 6 and 7). The final §, as will be explained in the next sec- 
tion, is now entirely mute.—(In the provincial pronunciation of Upper 
Germany it is yet pronounced with its old guttural sound.) , on the 
other hand, has altogether disappeared from the end of roots, f having 
usurped its place: as, Wolf, genitive Wolfes. 


33, as its German name indicates, is pronounced like /: 
Vogel, bird; vor, before—like Fogel, for. 


Y nearly like the English v, but rather softer; the 
upper teeth must hardly touch the under lips, letting the 
air pass freely between them, without any obstruction; as, 
Wein, wine; Wann, when. 


§6. PALATICKS: , ¢, h, 3, g, 1g, Ff, cf, 6, ft, Qus ¥ 


© has two sounds: viz. 

1.) That of 4, if it stands before a, 0, u, au, or before a 
-consonant; as, Gato, Contract, Geneca, Clicnt +, &c.—or 
when it ends a syllable; as in Director. 


ne 


* The student will perceive in this the illustration of the English practice, 
of changing, in the plural of substantives, the final f of the singular into v; 
as, for instance, woffs wife, thief; plural wolves, wives, thieves. 

+ A pure example of this is yet left in the language, in the word huch, high ; 
of which the &) becomes §, if a vowel of inflexion is added: as, der Hole, the 
high ; Wiher, higher. 
¢ Those words which are not translated, are the same in English. 
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2. ) That of és, or the German 3, in all other cases; as in 
Coliud, Cicero, Citrone; pronounced, Sfolius, Titfero, Titronc. 


Obs. 1. It occurs only in words derived from foreign languages. In those 
taken from the French it has, before e and i, the sound of s (see § 10). 


Cb has two sounds,—a guttural and a palatick sound ; 
neither of which is found in English. 

1.) The guttural sound is like ch in the Scotch word 
Loch. Its description is difficult: it is a strong aspiration 
obstructed by an approximation of the tongue to the back 
part of the roof of the mouth, but without closely touching 
it; as this would produce an admixture of the & sound. 

@b has always this sound if preceded by a, 0, u, alts as, 
Bach, rivulet; Loch, hole; Buch, book; auch,.also. 

2.) The palatick sound is the same as that which the 
Scotch give to ch and gf in the words fecht, light, &c. Itis 
_ produced by bringing the middle of the tongue near, but 
not quite close to, the roof of the mouth, and forcing the 
breath through the narrow passage thus formed ; care being 
taken that no admixture of sh takes place by bringing the 
tongue too near the teeth. 

bh is pronounced with this sound whenever it is not im- 
mediately preceded by the above-mentioned vowels, @, 0, 
u, and au; as in mich, me; recht, right; reich, rich; GKadcher, 
fan; Biicher, books; Madchen, eae 

fh at the beginning of words, (where, with the exception 
of the four first words of the following examples, it occurs 
only in words of foreign origin,) sounds like 4, if it is fol- 
lowed by a, 0, u, or tr; as in Chur, choice; Churfiirft, elec- 
tor; Charwocke, Passion-week ; Charfreitag, Good Friday ; 
Chor, chorus; Character; Christ, Christian, &c. In other 
cases it has its palatick sound; as, Chymic, chymistry ; 
Chiruirgus, surgeon ; China, &c. 

Obs. 2. In words originally French, th has invariably the sound of the 
English sh (see § 10). 


@s is pronounced like 2, if the § belongs to the sare 
C2 
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root; or, in other words, dh before a radical 8, (§12) of the 
-same word is pronounced like 4; as in {ech’, six; wachfen, 
to grow; Dach8, badger; Lacks, salmon, &c.—which are 
pronounced fefs, waffen, Oaks, Lafs3. But if the part of the 
word preceding é forms a word of itself, and the $ is merely 
a servile letter, or belongs to another word with which 
the former is compounded, or contracted, ch has its usual 
sound; as, d¢3 Dachs, of the roof; Reichsgraf, count of the 
empire ; bocbft, highest ; nadft, next; wadhfam, watchful ; 
durcdhs (contracted from durd) da3), through the. 


@ has the hard sound of the English g in give; as, 
Gold, gold; Glad, glass; gegeben, given. 

At the end of words, or after the vowel of its syllable, it 
is pronounced by some like f—(in the same manner as the 
final 6 is sounded like p, and the final } like t: compare 
Obs. in the last section.) More generally, however, the 
final g is pronounced like cd in either of its sounds (only 
somewhat softer), according to the vowels by which it is 
preceded, as described in the foregoing page; as, Tag, 
day; ewig, eternal; Weg, way—which are pronounced 
like Zach, ewich, Wee). But when by inflexion a vowel 
is annexed, as de8 Tages, of the day; der Cwige, the eter- 
nal, g ought to resume its usual hard sound. Yet, even 
then, it is pronounced by many Germans with the sound 
of dj; and is found in poetry to rhyme with final syllables 
whose consonant is (h*. 

Obs. 3. Some of our best grammarians are of opinion, that, as 
usage varies in the pronunciation of the final 4, it ought to retain its 
more general sound and therefore be pronounced at the end as at the 
beginning of a word; except where followed by f or g; asin Gabigfeit, 
ability ; weggehen, to go away ; in which case it must be pronounced 
like ch,: it otherwise could not so well be heard. The learner can 
therefore make no palpable mistake by pronouncing the final ¢ in Ger- 


man as in English: yet, it must be repeated, this is not the common 
usage, particularly if it is preceded by a vowel. 


* Ad neige . 
Du Sdnerzensreidhe.— Gothe. 
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Ng should be pronounced with a nasal sound, exactly as 
in English: ex. Ring, ring ; Gefang, song; Hoffuung, hope. 


Obs. 4. The g in these cases has an imperfect sound in both lan- 
guages, which it retains in German even if followed by a vowel; thus 
fangen, fo catch; (anger, longer, are read like fang-en, Iing-er; and 
Singer, finger, rhymes exactly with the English singer. 

Obs. 5. If, in compounds, n and g belong to different roots, it is hardly 
necessary to mention that they do not form a nasal sound, but eachis 
pronounced separately with its usual sound; as in angchen, to begin ; 
Ungliicf, misfortune: read, an-geben, Un-glucf. 

Obs. 6. In Upper and Lower Saxony, and in some other provinces, 
1g at the end of a word is pronounced like nk. In other parts, par- 
ticularly in the south of Germany, it is pronounced as described above : 
usage being divided, this latter pronunciation has been adopted by some 
grammarians as more consonant with analogy; and it is also preferable 
for the sake of distinction; as many words of different import, that are 
distinguished in spelling merely by the final g and &, would by the for- 
mer pronunciation have no distinction whatever in sound: thus flang, 
devoured, would sound like fthtanf, slender ; rang, rang, like Ranf, trick ; 
fing, caught, like Ginf, finch ; (chang, swung, like Schwant, jest ; fang, 
sung, os fanf, sunk. 


R and cf are pronounced as in English; as, danfen, 
to thank ; fam, came; Gact, sack.—R before n is not mute 
in German; thus in Rnie, knee, both f and ny are’ sounded. | 


§ at the beginning of the radical syllable is always 
aspirated; as, §and, hand; Hans, house; bebandeln, ro 
treat ; gtbort, heard. But after the vowel of the syllable 
to which it belongs, it is mute, and serves merely to lengthen 
the preceding vowel; as, Gcbul, shoe; fab, saw; lab, 
lame ; bobt, hollow; &c. (see § 13). 

If the final is followed by a vowel of inflexion or deri- 
vation—as in gchen, fo go; Gcbube, shoes; viebifd, beastly 
—grammarians say it should be slightly aspirated; but 
this is far from being generally observed. 

§ in ry and th is not pronounced; as in Hbebde, road ; 
Shat, deed. | 


“§ before a vowel has the consonant sound of the En- 


c 3 
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glish y (as in yes or you); as, fa, yes; Ssabr, year ; jetzt, 
now. 

2) is found only in association with u, as in English, 
and pronounced like fw; as in Quelle, well; qualen, ¢o 
torment. 


% is pronounced as the English 2: Sere, witch; Moyi- 
wilian, @ proper name. 


§7. LINGUALS: 4, t, th, 3, 6 for 3 fp, ft, B. feb. 


' has the same sound as in English; but at the end 
of words it is pronounced like 7; thus und, and; Brod, 
bread, sound like unt, Brot (compare Obs. in § 5). 


& sounds like the English ¢; but before 2, followed by 
another vowel, it sounds like ¢s, or like the German 3; thus 
Nation, nation; Dalmatien, Dalmatia, are pronounced 
Nation, Dalmatfier. 


bh sounds merely like ¢ (the sound of the English-th 
does not exist in German); thus, That, act; Theater, theatre ; 
roth, red, are pronounced Yat, Teater, rot. The § in this 
case, has, however, in words originally German, the effect 
of lengthening the vowel of the syllable (compare § 13). 


4 and are both pronounced liks ts; thus Sinn, 727 ; 
Siete, charm ; Sié, seat, are pronounced Sin, Meits, Gits. 


' © atthe beginning of words, or between two vowels, is 
pronounced softer than the English s, though not quite as 
soft as the English z; as in fagen, to say; foll, shad; weife, 
wise; Hafe, hare. But if it is preceded by a consonant, as 
in Grbfe, pea; Rathfel, riddle;—or if it is doubled, as in 
Wafer, water; Rolfe, horses;—it is pronounced with the 
hard sound of the English s or the German §. The final 
8, (for this character is used only at the end of words or syl- 
lables, ) as in Haus, house; de3 Haufes, of the house ; Weis: 
beit, wsdom, is generally pronounced also with the hard 
sound of the English s; but several of our present gramma- 


\ 
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rians disapprove of it, asserting, that the final 8, if preceded 
by a vowel, should have the soft sound, as at the beginning 
of a word. 

Gp and Gt. The {in these letters is, at the beginning 
of roots, pronounced like sh or the German {qd (explained 
in the next page) ; thus fpringen, fo spring; ftellen, to place ; 
entftellen, to disfigure; Geftalt, jigure, are pronounced 
shpringen, shtellen, entshtellen, geshtalt*. But whenever 
fp or ft occur after a vowel in the same syllable, or if ft are 
letters of inflexion (see § 12), as in befte, best; Wefpe, wasp; 
Sirf, prince; hochftens, at the utmost, ai are pronounced 
as in English. 


Obs, 1. In the words Gflave or Glave, slave; Gfelett, skeleton ; 
Sfitze, sketch ; and Gmarajd, emerald, the { is also very frequently 
_ pronounced like the English sh. 

Obs. 2. Many Germans pronounce also the final ft of the root, if 
‘preceded by r—as in Diirite, brush; Gilrjt, prince—like sht: but this 
pronunciation, although adopted by some grammarians, is now rejected 
by she best usage. But a still more decided provincialism is the pro- 
nunciation of f like sh in the final fp or ff, if it is not preceded by r; 
as in befte, dest; Wefpe, Wasp—a pronunciation which prevails in 
some southern parts of Germany. 

On the other hand, in Westphalia and in some parts of Lower Saxony, 
fin fp and ft, whether at the beginning or at the end of a word, is pro- 
nounced with its usual hissing sound ; a mode which is strongly recom- 
mended by several writers, as more consistent with orthography, and as 
being softer. 

But as it is not the province cf a work like the present to propose. 
grammatical laws, but merely to record those existing, it may be suffi- 
cient to observe, that orthography can be appealed to only where 
usage is uncertain: but this is not the case in the present instance. 
In all Germany, in good society as well as on the stage, with the, 
comparatively speaking, inconsiderable exception of the places just 
referred to, f before p and t, at the beginning of words, is pronounced 
like sh, as described above ; which must therefore be considered the 
more legitimate pronunciation. It is likewise deemed so by most of our 
grammarians. Klopstock the poet, who has written some grammatical 
essays, even proposed to write fc) instead of f in the cases alluded to ; 


* Elegant speakers appear to soften this sound into the English <A, or s in 
pleasure, and pronounce zhpringen, xhtellen, &c. 
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well knowing that orthography is but subservient to the general pro- 
nunciation : and it has been well observed by Adclung, that, if any local 
peculiarity, which happens to be supported by orthography, is to be pre- 
ferred to general usage, the Westphalian pronunciation of {t, in which 
f and c} are both distinctly heard, and the Austrian and Bavarian pro- 
nunciation of ie—of which they make a diphthong consisting of the 
sounds of i and ¢e—ought likewise to be adopted, in preference to the 
general nsage of all the other parts of Germany.—See also Introduc- 
tion, page 4, and § 26, obs. 2. 


ff has always the sound of the English s in so; ex. 
weif, white; Giofe, greatness. 


Gy has the sound of the English sh; as Gchande, shame ; 
Is1ufch, bush—pronounced Shande, Bush. Yet it must be ob- 
served, that the Germans form this sound nearer the gums 
than the English do, and more with the tip of the tongue ; 
which gives it, if I am not mistaken, a shade of difference. 


Obs. 3. If a radical final § is followed by ch of a servile syllable, and, 
consequently, § and ¢h belong to two different syllables,—as is always 
the case in diminutives formed by the annex cen, from substantives 
ending in $,—each retains its usual sound; namely, § its hissing, and 
(h its palatick sound: and $c) must therefore not be mistaken for {ch, 
which latter always represents the sound of the English sh; ex. 
Giaschen, a little glass; Hauschen, a little house ; (from Glas, Haus)— 
read, Olds-chen, yaus-hen. 


§ 8. LIQUIDS: I; Mm, n, rt. 


These letters are all pronounced as in English, except r ; 
which, both at the beginning and at the. end of words, is 
pronounced, as in other continental languages, with a strong 
vibration of the tip of the tongue, and sounds rather rougher 
than the English 7, which is formed with the middle of the 
tongue. 


The following table, by showing how the English sounds 
are represented by German letters, will at once recapitulate 
the preceding rules, and impress still more on the learner 
the power of the German letters. 
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The English The German 

a in bare is represented by doreé ...... thus bar or fer 
a — ale(see note p.9).... ecoreh ....6. ecl or ebl 
@— far  —=— cane a aeaiens far 

a — all oa a TT —- 
a—at coves — eee 

¢ — meére oeeee bori@ = ....6. mir or mict 
ef — met ween C  “Saaay's mett 

ti — fine == caverns (Lor ey ...... fein 

it— fill os t subiceais fill 

o — hole sees 0 es bool 

o — for cayeee 0 ere for 

o — do Shenes Ui etoee du 

uf— dull eee u ieebars bull 

tt — uniform = sa aeee ju sera oans jUniform 
tt— hut  — — —§ esccee ; —— = evees , _—— 
oi — oil esooee Nearly byGu == wana dul 

ou— out cooces MearlybyQu waa aut 


The consonant sounds are, for the greatest part, repre- 
sented by the same characters in both languages; except 
the following: 


; is represented “3 is represented 
The English in German by os mage in German by 
soft ch....cceeceeolfO thin think Yo 
j and the and ¢h in that § ° 
soft g le Veveeccccscee.. nearly byw 
Wivisawaws rere ree 
Sivsoes aa ee ie — Vecccccce eee ene ae 
Srccccvcvescveccce gine eeercerccvece e+] (lef) 
th oe Sccces eeeerve fh e@esvcee eeoe evnevesee™ 


From this it will be seen, that there are three English 
vowel and five consonant sounds which do not exist in 
German : on the other hand, the German sounds 6, fi, and 
both sounds of the ch, do not exist in English. 


- 


* The corresponding short sound of a in bare. 
+ The corresponding short sound of e in mere. 
¢ The corresponding short sound of o in do. 


al 
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PRONUNCIATION OF FOREIGN WORDS. 


§ 9. 1. Proper names.and other words derived from languages little 
known, such as the Oriental languages, as well as all Scriptural names, 
—as, Jacob, Siaaf, Fordan, Algebra, Wimanach, Mofdee, mosque ; der 
Cuphrat, the Euphrates, &c.—are all pronounced according to the Ger- 
man mode: that is, the letters have the same power as in German words. 


2. Words and names derived from the learned languages are, like-. 


wise, generally pronounced according to the German mode, and accord- 
ing to the rules laid down under the letters ¢, c), t and »: ex. Gcho: 
laftifer, Gchismatifer, Mythologie, oe Achilles, Fulius Cafar— 
pronounced Sholastiker, &c. 


Obs. Y in words derived from the Greek, as Gylbe, syllable, Phyfit, should, 
according to some grammarians, be pronounced like u, this being its original 
pronunciation in Greek. But the more general practice is to pronounce it 
every where like a German i. 


3. Names and words expressive of things peculiar to a nation or place, 
taken from modern European languages, should retain their original 
pronunciation: thus the English words, Ghafefpeare, Howe, Cambridge, 
Lady, Lovd-Mayor, Gentleman, &c.—the French, Mouffeau, Riches 
lieu, Chatillon, Gens d’armes, &c.—the Italian, Boccaccio, Chioggia, 
Cicisbeo, Cicerone, &c.—and so also names of other nations, ought to be 
pronounced as they are in their respective languages. But it may easily 
be supposed that this rule cannot always be strictly observed, particu- 
larly with respect to such languages as are less generally known. 

Those few names of foreign places that have undergone in German a 
change in their orthography, are, of course, pronounced like German 


words; as, bie Themfe (the Thames), Lijfabon (Lisboa), Maifland (Milano), © 


Meapel (Napoli), Moffau (Moskwa), RopenhSagen (Kiobenhayn). 


§ 10. The words borrowed from the French being rather numerous 
and in frequent use in German, both in writing and conversation, and 
many of them having been more or less germanized, their pronuncia- 
tion requires some more detailed explanation. 

1. The vowels are generally pronounced as in French: namely, 
1) ai and ¢i like @; as, Portrait; Bouteille, bottle. 2) eu like 0; as, 
Deferteur, deserter ; Gouverneur, governor—except Lieutenant, which 
is pronounced Leutnant. 3) au and eau like co; as, Chauffee, cause- 
way; Bureau, office. 4) ou like u; as, Dambour, drummer. 5) oi 
nearly like 0a; as, Chamois. 6) u like ii; as, Revue, review. 7) The 
termination -i¢r retains in the words Chevalier; Douanier, custom-house- 
officer; Banquier, banker; Metier, profession; Banqueroutier, dankrupe, 
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and perhaps in a few other words, its original pronunciation—namely, 
like the English word yea: but in most others it is pronounced in Ger- 
man like the English eer ; as, Officier, Courier, Grenadier, &c. &c. 

2. The consonants, too, have nearly the same power as in French: 
consequently, we pronounce 1.) ¢, and ¢ before ¢ or t, like s; as, Facon, 
shape ; Uctrice, actress; Farce; Giacis. 2) mh like the English sh ; 
as, Chicane, chicanery ; Charlatan, empyric. 3.) }, and 9 before ¢ or i, 
like the English sin pleasure ; as, Saloufien, venetian blinds ; Journal; 
Pages Bagage; Orange; Genie, genius; engagiven, to engage, &c. 
4.) qu ike &; as, Marqueur, marker; Etiquette; Marquis; &c. 5.) 0 
preceded by i (in French 7 mouilé) is generally pronounced like the 
German |}; as, Bataillon, battalion; Medaille, medal > Billet. 6.) gn 
like the German nj; as, Compagnon, companion; Champagner, cham- 
paigne > &c. Except Compagnie, company, which is pronounced Com- 
panee. 

3. The French nasal sounds are also generally retained in German ; 
as, Bajfin, basin; Coufin; Diligence; Bombardement; Detachement. 
Except Compliment and the termination -ant, which are pronounced 
as in German words; as, galant; cbarmant, charming ; intere(fant, in- 
teresting. 

4. Most final letters which are mute in French remain so in German ; 
as, Sepot; Sabot, frill; Diner, dinner; Gouper, supper ; Commis, 
clerk ; Logis, lodging; Corps. Except 1.) The terminations -at, -et 
and :rd, which are all sounded in German; as, Golbdat, soldier ; Cabinet; 
Billard, billiards ; Uccord, an agreement. 2)The above-named termina- 
- tions -ier and -ant; as, Officier and charmant. 3.) The final ¢, which 
is also generally sounded; as, Page; Coufine, female cousins Pa: 
rade; &c. 

5. If the expression consists of more than one word ; as, Hendez-vous, 
Dete-atete, Vis-a-vis, Pas-de-deur, &c. it must always be pronounced 
exactly as in French. | 

6. Those foreign words in German that exist both in Latin and French 
with no other change than the omission of the Latin termination, are 
pronounced, like other Latin words, in the German mode, even if used 
in a new and unclassical acceptation ; as, ein General, a general; ein 
Major, a major ; cin Regiment, a regiment, &c. 


§ 11. In foreign words, the original division of syllables 
must be retained: thus, reuffiren, to succeed; recll, real; 
reiitatirven; Nuin; Nefuit, are read re-uffiren, re-ell, re-infta: 
tiren, ru-in, &c. It must therefore be observed: 

1, The terminations -ie, -ien, -icr, -twn, and -een, of foreign 
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words, which are germanized from the dissyllable Latin 
terminations -7a, -i@, -ii, -ea, -ua, form two syllables 
(with the accent on the antepenultimate, except -¢en, which 
has the accent on the penultimate): ex. Gamilie, family ; 
Grazie, grace; Hiftoric, history; Materie, matter; Beftie, 
beast ; @lorie, glory; Hoftie, the host; Mumie, mummy ; 
Gtudien, studies; Ferien, vacation; Gymnalien, gymnasiums ; 
Naturalien, natural curiosities; @cuien, genii; Patrijier, pa- 
trician ; Judividuen, individuals ; Lyceen, lyceums ; Maufoleen, 
mausoleums—read, Kami lize, Gra'zize, &c. being derived from 
the Latin words familia, matcria, studia, genit, feria, &c. Kc. 

2. But if the words ending in ig exist also in the French 
language with that termination, these vowels form but one 
accented syllable, as in French; probably because they came 
through the medium of that language into the German; 
as, Whilofophi'e, Theclogi’e, Theori’e, &c. In the plural, the 
termination -ien forms always two syllables; as, Theori-en: 
—compare § 23. In a few words, however, usage varies 
between this and the preceding mode; as, Romodi’e, Cere- 
monies or, Rome’dize, Ceremo’nize. The last word is, in the 
compound GCeremonienmeifter, master of ceremonies, always 
pronounced Ceremo’ni-en. | 

3. The terminations -i¢n in the names of countries, and 
-iet in those of their inhabitants, are also dissyllables; as, 
Spanien, Spain; Stalien, Italy; Aten, Asia; Geblefien, Si- 
lesia; Britannien, Britain; Gpanier, Spaniard; Gcblefier, 
Silesian, Lacedemonicr, Lacedemonian, &c.—read, Spa’ ni-en, 
&c. 


§ 12. ETYMOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF SYLLABLES. 


Before we proceed to quantity and accent, it will be ex- 
pedient first to explain the nature of what are called the ra- 
dical and servile syllables,—a distinction which is applica- 
ble to the syllables of every simple word of more than one 
syllable, and to which allusion has been already made in 
the preceding pages, 
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1. The root or radical syllable (for it consists always of 
one syllable,) does not mean here the primitive word, or the | 
parent of derivatives, but that syllable which contains the 
principal import of the word, or denotes a clear meaning of 
itself. Thus the first syllables of writing, written, writer, 
are roots, because they all, although each with a different 
modification, import the fundamental idea of expressing 
notions by means of letters. Also all monosyllables, as 
see, flee, high, sight, height, must, in opposition to servile 
syllables, be considered as roots or radical syllables. 

2. Servile syllables we shall call all those which have no 
clear import of themselves, but merely serve to modify the 
root. Thus the second syllables in writing and writer 
express mere accidents of the root or principal idea, and 
are therefore servile syllables. 

The terms radical and servile are also applied to letters ; 
namely, those which belong to the root of a word are called 
radical, and the remainder, servile letters. 

3. The servile syllables may be subdivided, according as 
they are prefixed or annexed to the root, into prefixes and 
annexes (or suffixes). In bespoken, for instance, be is the 
prefix, en the annex, and spok the root. The prefixes in 
German are be, emp, ent, er, ge, ver and jer. 

The principal annexes are bar, chén, de, ¢, et (or ey), el, 
eln, em, en, eid, er, erm, ¢8, eft, et, baft, beit, ich, icht, ig, ing, 
ifch, Feit, lei (or ley), lein, lich, ling, nif, fal, fam, fcbaft, fel, 
te, tham, ung, Zig. 

4, Another subdivision of servile syllables may be made 
into syllables of inflexion,—that is, such as are added to 
words in their declension, or conjugation, to express num- 
ber, person, time, or other accidents;—and into syllables of 
derivation,—that is, such by which words are formed from 
others. Thus the second syllables in the words glasses, 
wanted, richer, are syllables of inflexion; but the second 
syllables in writer, friendship, lovely, are syllables of deri- 
vation. 

D 
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In the preceding list of servile syllables, the prefix ge 
and the annexes ¢, ¢i, en, end, er, 8, eff, et, serve also as 
syllables of inflexion. 

5. Each simple word * has a root; it may have many 
annexes, but can have no more than one prefix: conse- 
quently, the root is always the first syllable if the word has 
no prefix, and the second, if it has one. 


Obs. 1. In a few words beginning with be, er, ge, &c.; as in beten, 
to pray; geben, to give ; erben, to inherit ; @rde, earth ; Befen, broom ; 
die Gegend, the country or neighbourhood ; ge(tern, yesterday, &c. these 
syllables are not prefixes, but belong to the root (and have therefore the 
accent, see § 15); which may always be known from the circumstance, 
that the second syllable in such words, with the exception of the two 
last examples, always terminates, if not declined or conjugated, in 2 
single ¢, or in en ;—terminations in which no soot ends but the words 
wen, whom, and den, the: and, therefore, as the second syllable is not 
the root, the first must be so, according to the preceding rule. 

Oés. 2. A servile vowel occurring before or after a radical vowel, 
must, in the pronunciation, not be joined with the latter into one syl- 
lable: thus beurtheilen, to judge ; bechren, to honour ; geitvet, mistaken; 
geerbt, inherited ; fie fchrien, they cried; de8 Gees, of the lake, must be 
read be-urtheilen, be-ebren, ge-irret, geserbt, febri:en, Se-es. (Compare 
§ 23, remark 2.) 

Obs. 3. It may not be improper to notice here, that if a word is to 
be divided into syllables (for instance, at the end of a line), the prefix 
is separated from the root, but not always the annex ; for if the latter 
begins with a vowel, the radical consonant that immediately precedes 
it, is joined to it; as, be-ten, Gpra-he, raf-ten, famyp-fen, Deut-fder. 
Compounds, however, must always be divided according to their com- 
ponent parts; as, Wund-arjt, surgeon ; Gee-gras, sea-weed. 


* The expression simple word is used in contradistinction to compound ; 
and may be either a primitive, as man, hate; or a derivative, as manly, manli- 
ness, hater. A compound consists of two or more words, each separately cur- 
rent in the language ; as, manhater, gentlemanly ; or, at least, having in its 
present use a clear and distinct import of itself. This latter is the case with the 
inseparable particles ur, primitive ; er}, arch; mip, mis; and the privative particle 
un, un, which, having aclear import of themselves, are all roots, and therefore 
distinguished from the mere prefixes be, ent, &c. although they are found only 
in compounds. The simples of which a compound consists, retain in the com- 
position the nature of their syllables; thus the first and last syllables of 
Morgengebet, morning-prayer, are roots, and the second and third, servile 
syllables; because the word is compounded of Morgen, which consists of a 
root and an annex, and Geet, which consists of a prefix and a root. 
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VOWEL QUANTITY. 


A vowel sound may be relatively long or short ;—that ts, 
the voice rests either longer upon it, and thus protracts it, 
or hastens quickly over to the next letter: thus the vowels 
in the English words, car, feel, fool, are long; and those 
in carry, fill, full, are their corresponding short vowels. 
And so in the German words, labin, lame; ber, hither ; 
Ofen, oven; fiiblen, to feel, the quantity of the radical 
vowels is long; but Lamm, lumd; Herr, master; offen, open; 
fiillen, to fill, have short vowels. 

From these examples, which might be multiplied very 
considerably, it may also be seen that many words, other- 
wise alike in their pronunciation, are distinguished merely 
by the quantities of their vowels. 

Each vowel sound is used with either quantity ;—z. e. in 
some words it is long, in others short; except the first 
sounds of 9 and ¢, which are always of long quantities; 
and which, it would appear, cannot be pronounced purely 
without being somewhat protracted. | 


Obs. The learner will perceive that the question is here merely of 
vowel, and not of syllabic, nor of metrical, quantity. A syllable may be 
long merely by the multiplicity of its consonants, although its vowel be 
short. Thus swift and wealtk, in which the vowel sounds are short, 
require as much time to pronounce as sweet and wall, which have long 
vowel sounds. Metrical quantity depends, in German, chiefly on the 
emphasis or importance of the syHable, as will be explained at the end 
of the work. 


§ 13. Of long quantity are:-— 

1.) The vowels aa, ee, oo and ie, (see page 12,) and all 
vowels that are followéd by § or th in the same syllable, 
or are preceded by th in the same syllable; as, Waare, 
goods, ware; Geele, soul; Gchoof, dap; Riefe, giant; lam, 
lame ; {ebr, very; ibn, him; Obr, ear; Ubr, watch; Hoble, 
cavern ; titbl, cool ; thun, to do; Thiir, door ; roth, red. 

2.) The vowels that are at the end of a syllable, or are 
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followed by a single consonant in the same syllable; as, 
du, thou; wo, where; wen, whom; Rofe, rose; Gcbaden, 
damage ; (chon, beautiful; in which. the radical vowels are 
all long. 

( 

Except. a.) The following particles and pronouns, the vowels of which 
are all short: ab, off; an, to; am, at the; bin, (Z)am; bié, until; das, 
the ; b¢8, of the; e8, it; bat, has; in, in; im, in the; man, one; mit, 
with; um, about; von, of; vom, of the ; weg, away (but in the sub- 
stantive der Weg, the way, ¢ is long) ; ee against ; was, what; jum 
and jut, to the. 

6.) The following few compounds, in n which the first syllable is short : 
Herzog, duke; Herberge, shelter, habitation ; Urtheil, judgment ; BVoreheil, 
advantage ; viclleitht, perhaps ; and probably a few others. 

c.) The vowels ¢ and t in syllables of inflexion, which are all short, 
although not followed by a double consonant ; as, befdprettet (Ae) de- 
scribes ; geduldig, patient ; verzeihen, to pardon. 


§ 14. Of short quantity are :— 

1.) All vowels without exception that are followed by a 
double consonant; as, wenn, if; Koffe, Aorses ; offen, to 
hope; ©thab, treasure; (de, corner. (Compare § 24, 
rule 2.) 

2.) Also the vowels that are followed by two or more 
different consonants in the same syllable; as, recht, right ; 
@Geduld, patience; Ffoften, to cost; Kunft, art; Wade, war 
Here, witch (y being considered a double consonant). 


Except the following words, the radical vowels of which are all long, 
although followed by two consonants; Wdler, eagle; Art, manner ; 
Bars or Barf{ch, perch (a fish); Bart, beard; Borfe, exchange ; Bord, 
board ; Brati(che, tenor-violin ; Erde, earth ; ert, first ; Gerfe, heel; Ge: 
burt, birth ; Harz, rosin; Herd, hearth; Herde, flock ; Huften, cough ; 
RKlofter, convent ; Krebs, crab; Kebs (only found in compounds); Wagd, 
maid; Sond, moon; Porfer, mortar; nebjt, besides ; Obft, rust ; Ojtern, 
Easter ; Pferd, horse; ro{ten, to roast; Gchufter, shoemaker ; Gdwarte, 
sward; Gchwert, sword; ftets, continually; todt, dead; Sroft, consolation ; 
Bogt, governor ; Warze, wart ; Wiifte, desert ; zart, tender. 


Obs, 1. Gh and fch, although now representing simple sounds, mostly 
render their preceding vowels short ; asin frech, impudent ; Gadhe, thing ; 
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rifh, rash; Grofdh, frog. Except Buch, book; drafch, thrashed; {Jucben, 
to curse ; bod), high (but in Hochzeit, wedding, it is short); Ruchen, cake ; 
Ghmad, disgrace ; Sprache, language ; {uchen, to seek; Tuch, cloth ; 
wud), wvashed.—If § does not stand for {§ (see § 24), it is a simple con- 
sonant, and the preceding vowel is therefore long; as in ©rofe, great- 


ness; Sufi, foot. 

Obs. 2. The long quantity of the radical vowel cannot be affected by 
_ @ syncope: as, gelobt, praised; er {agt, he says; for gelobet, faaet—or 
by a consonant that belongs to the following annex; as, Ridden, a 
little wheel ; Sriibfal, affliction ; in all which words the vowel remains 
long because in the root it is followed by one consonant only. 


§ 15. THE ACCENT, ok SYLLABIC EMPHASIS. 


Every word of more than one syllable, has one of them 
always pronounced with more emphasis or stress than the 
rest; which syllabic emphasis is generally called the ac- 
cent: thus the first syllable in harmony, the second in har- 
monious, and the third in overdct, are uttered with more 
stress, and are therefore said to have the accent. 

The German follows the most simple and natural law in 
its accentuation ; it lays the accent, in all words originally 
German, on the most important syllable, namely on the root; 
and in compounds, on the root of the first component part, 
that commanding most attention (compare § 19). Now, the 
. root, as we have seen, (§ 12, rule 5,) being in German always. 
the first syllable, except in words with prefixes, we can lay 
down the following simple rule, which comprehends by far 
the greatest part of the wae stock of the language, 
namely : 

German words of more than one syllable without prefixes, 
have the accent on the first syllable ; but those beginning with 
any of the seven prefixes, be, ent, emp, er, ge, ver, and zer, have 
it on the second syllable. (For the accent of words derived 
from foreign languages, see § 20, rules 1 and 2.) 

Ex. lieben, to love ; leblid, Lovely ; Webenswiirdig, amiable ; 
Li cbenswiirdigkeit, amiableness ; beli’ebt, beloved; gebet, give 
om ge’ ben, éo give) ; Gebe't, prayer (from be'ten, to pray) ; 
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Oe‘ lbaum, olive tree; Bau'mil, olive oil ; Beu'reheilungsfraft, 
the power of judging ; fto'fblind, stone blind. 

In simple words there are no exceptions to this rule but 
the word lebe'ndig, alive (from leben, to live), and some 
words with foreign terminations, which terminations take 
the accent, according to the tendency of foreign words to 
accentuate the last syllable (see § 20). These are 

1.) Verbs terminating in ieren (or ire); as, fut(chieren, 
to drive; haufi'eren, zo hawk; balbieren, to halve; {pa3icren, 
to take a walk; buchftabi'eren, to spell; &c. &c. 

2.) Substantives with the termination ei* (or ey); as, 
Gimeichelei’, flattery; Raflerei’, frenzy; Heuchelei’, hypo- 
crisy; &c. &c. 

8.) The following substantives: Blumni’(t, florist; Har: 
fenift, Aarper; Mora'ft, morass; Liefera’nt, contractor ; 
Olafur, glazing; and the proper names Berlin, on Nl 
Riiftri’n, and Hanno'ver. 


The compounds, however, present a considerable number of excep- 
tions: viz. of words in which the accent does not rest on the first, but 
on the second component part. These exceptions may, most naturally 
and conveniently, be classed under the three principal parts of speech ; 
ali nouns, verbs, and particles. 


§ 16. Of nouns, both substantives and adjectives, are excepted: 

1. All compounds beginning with all or aller; as, allma’chtig, ad- 
mighty; allta’ glich, daily; allina’plig, dy degrees; allerti’cbjt, charming ; 
allerbe’ ft, dest of all, &c. But Wilmacht, omnipotence ; and a’ ilgemein, 
wniversal, have the accent on the first syllable. 

2. Those adjectives compounded with un that acquire by their con- 
. junction with this privative particle not merely a negative expression, but 
also a superior degree of energy and force; as, ungemei’n, uacommon ; 
ungebeu’er, enormous; unme'nf{cblic), exceeding human power, immense. 
Of this description are chiefly adjectives terminating in lich or bar, de- 
rived from verbs, and denoting impossibility of that which the verb ex- 
presses. The accent in such adjectives is always put on the root of the 
verb ; and even the separable particles a6, aug, nach, &c. lose in such 
ee the accent, which they invariably have in the compound 


‘ Formerly the ending ey was used in foreign words instead of our present 
ia; as Meloden, Phantafey, &c. - 
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verbs; ex. unnacdha’pmlich, inimitable; unaus(te plid, sasppartanle: 
une’ ndlich, infinite; unga’ Hlbar, innumerable; unmo'glich, impossible; &c. 
But those that are not more emphatical than their simple adjectives, are 
accented regularly ; as, u'ngezablt, uncounted ; u’nredht, wrong ; u'nge- 
wif, uncertain; u'nmenfchlich, inhuman (not human). 

3. Several titles arising from office, chiefly such in which the second 
component part either expresses a distinction from another similar title, 
or itself consists of a compound; as, General:Majo'r, major-general ; 
General-Liew’ tenant, lieutenant-general ; Oberjt-Lieu' tenant, eutenant- 
colonel ; Oberjtwa'chtmeifter, major ; Reichsfreiherr, baron of the em- 
pire; Grop{cha' Smeilter, grand treasurer ; Oberho'fprediger, the chief 
chaplain to a king. 

But if the second part neither expresses a distinction, nor is itself a 
compound, the accent is mostly on the first ; as, Rei'ths:Baren, daron of 
the empire ; §¢ e'logrebdiger, field chaplain. 

Also adjectives beginning with och, wobl, or grof, have the accent on 
the second component part, if they are epithets of formal distinction 
and civility; as, wople' del, nodle; Hocha’ delig, of noble birth ; bochfii'rjtlich, 
most serene ; grofima’ citig, most potent. But if they are not of that de- 
scription, the accent rests on the first component part ; as, ho’ @tratend, 
bombastic ; $o'chberjzig, noble-hearted ; gro’ fmiithig, generous. 

4. Compound names of holidays; as, Oftermo’ntay, Haster-Monday ; 
Charfrei'tag, Good- Friday; Palmfo'nntag, Palm-Sunday; Ufchermi' tt: 
woh, Ash-Wednesday ; Fropnter cdhnam, Corpus Christi ; Weina’ chten, 
Christmas ; Neuja' pr, New-year. 

Obs. 1. In compound names of places, the English accentuation may, in 
general, be followed in German; as, Weftphaiien, Westphalia; NeuzHo'ltand, 
New Holland ; die Ni’ederlande, the Nétherlands. 


5. The following compounds: -abjhewlich, abominable ; aufero’ rdent: 
lit, extraordinary ; barmbe' rzig, compassionate ; beftmo' glichft, best pos- 
sible; die Dreiei’nigfeit or Dreifa' ltigfeit, the Trinity ; Hohlu'nder, elder ; 
Sabrou'ndert, century ; Sabrze’ bend, a space of ten years ; Kajii'te, cabin ; 
Rarto' Fel, potatoes; leibha' stig, ving; Matvofe, sailor; Nordo’ lt, north- 
east ; Mordwe'lt, north-west ; iiberfchwa'nglich, superabundant ; ubermg’: 
fiig, excessive; untertha’nig, subject, humble; vortre'iflith, excellent ; 
wabrha'ftig, true; willfo’mmen, welcome (but the substantive der Wii Il: 
fommen, the welcome, and the verb bewi'll[fommen, to welcome, have the 
accent regularly): and the pronouns bderfe' Ibe, the same ; derje’nige, that, 
through their whole declension : PAGE lben, of the same ; deSje’nigen, of 
that; &c. 

Obs. 2. Many Germans accent also several other adjectives irregularly ; as, 
nothwe'ndig, necessary ; freiwi'(lig, voluntary ; &c.: but this is not so generally 
done as to warrant their being numbered among the exceptions. 

Obs. 3. The substantives formed from adjectives retain the accentuation of 
the adjectives: 3ufriedenheit, contentment ; Unauéfte’hlidteit, insupportableness. 


~ 
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§ 17. Of compound verbs are excepted: a.) those beginning with 
the particles burd), iiber, unter, and um, if the particles are inseparable 
(see the Conjugation of Verbs); as, unterfa’ndeln, to negotiate ; unter 
{chei'ben, to discern ; iiberfe'ben, to overlook, 6.) All those compounded 
with binter, voll, and wider; as, binterge’ben, to deceive ; voilzi’ eben, to 
execute; widerru'fen, to revoke ; wider{te’ben, to resist. _c.) The verbs 
mififa'llen, to displease; mifil’ngen, to fail; mifira’then, to miscarry ; 
mifiba'nde(n, to il-treat; wiederbo'len, to repeat; fcharmii’Geln, to 
skirmish. 

Obs. All adjectives, and those substantives that end in ung or er, derived 
from these verbs, have the accent on the same syllable as the verb; as, wider: 
tu'flid), revocable ; Unterha'itung, amusement ; Unterhd’ndler, negotiator. But all 
other suBstantives derived from the above verbs, remove the accent to the first 
syllable; as, U'nterhalt, maintenance ; Unterfdrift, signature ; Wi'derfiand, re- 
sistance. Except Boltsu'g, fulfilment. 


§ 18. Of Particles, or undeclinable words, are excepted : 

All compound adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions, that do not ter- 
minate in a servile $ or lich; as, beru’m, about ; umber, around, about ; 
guv0'r, before; vorbel’, by, over ; beifa’mmen, together ; gegenil’ ber, eppo- 
site ; mithi’n, consequently ; hinge’gen, on the contrary ; iibevau's, ex- 
tremely; wobla’n, well ; vicller'djt, perhaps ; desha'lb or dese’ gen, on 
that account ; nachde’m, after ; Demna' ch, consequently ; an{ta'tt, instead ; 
gleidbvi'el, equally ; felba'nder, with another ; felb-dri'tte, with two others, 
Sc.; iiberSau'pt, in general. But those that do terminate in § or lib 
are accented regularly ; as, e’benfall§, likewise; bi'nfichtlich, concerning ; 
with the exception of those beginning with all, which, like the nouns so 
commencing (see § 16, rule 1.), accent the second component part : aS, 
aller(ei'ts, on all sides ; allenfa'll’, at any rate; &c. 

The following compounds are also accented regularly: au ferbalb, with- 
out; de'rgeitalt, in that manner ; e'hegeftern or vo'rgeftern, the day before 
yesterday ; innerhalb, within ; irgendwo, somewhere ; je'nfeit, the other 
side ; o’berhalb, above ; ii’bermorgen, the day after to-morrow ; wngerne, 
unwillingly; wnlang{t, not long since; u'nterbalb, below ; u‘nwobl, un- 
well ; and perhaps a few others. 


§ 19. REMARKS ON THE ACCENTUATION OF COMPOUNDS. 


1, In most compounds the second component part expresses the fun- 
damental, or rather the generic, idea, and the first part is superadded to 
qualify that generic idea, and may be called its attributive ; for, in fact, 
it denotes only an attribute of the rest of the compound. Thus in 
steam-boat, writing-machine, sky-blue,—boat, machine, and blue are the 
generic ideas, defined and limited by the words steam, writing, and 
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sky; and the only difference between the import of the whole com- 
pound, and that of its second part, is the superaddition of the attri- 
bute. The first part being, then, the characteristic and distinguish- 
ing feature of the compound, it must naturally attract our principal 
attention, and consequently have the accent; as the particular end of 
German accentuation is, like that of emphasis in every language, to 
direct our attention to some particular word, or part of a word. 

But there are some compounds of another kind, in which the first 
part is nota mere qualification or attribute of the second, but forms a 
part of the fundamental idea; both words being so blended as to denote 
one new idea, not always soluble into its component parts. In such 
compounds then, the first part being devoid of that artificial importance 
of a characteristic attribute, the accent falls naturally on the second as 
the concluding part of the idea. Of this latter description are most of 
the compound adverbs and of the other exceptions mentioned in the pre- 
ceding sections. Hence the difference of accentuation in Gil’ wind, south 
wind; and Gildo’ft, south east ; u'nterhalten, to hold under ; du'rchbobren, 
to bore through ; that is, to continue boring till the object is bored through— 
where the particlestunter and durch are mere abverbs, modifying the verbs 
halter and bohbren—and unterba'lten, to amuse ; durthbo'hren, to pierce 
—in which the particles form with their verbs but one simple indivisible 
idea. In the same manner we may account for the irregular accentua- 
tion of the adjectives compounded with un (see § 16. Exc. 2.); for, the 
superadded degree of intensity implied by the compound cannot be im- 
parted by the mere addition of the negative particle; which latter, 
therefore, not being the sole distinguishing feature of the compound, is 
not of sufficient importance to take the accent. Compare in § 16, 
Exc. 2, the examples, unme'n{chlid, immense ; unja' blbar, innumerable, 
with unmenf{lich, inhuman; u'ngezablt, uncounted, &c. 

2. If compounds of general currency are again compounded with 
other words, the above observation will still hold good ; and if the first 
part be a characteristic feature of the rest, it has the accent ; as, Ha’nd: 
— worterbud), manual-dictionary ; Schner dwerkjeng, eutting-implements ; 
DBlei’bergwerf, lead-mines ; Vu'dniederlage, cloth-warehouse. 

3. An unaccented syllable may, occasionally, receive a_ particular 
stress, arising from an antithesis, either expressed or understood, and 
which may therefore be called the antithetical accent ; as, ev be’{huldigt 
und fie e’ntfdbuldigt, he dcecuses and she éxcuses ; da’ von ift die Mede nicht, 
of that there is no question (implying, ‘ but of something else’); was fagen 
Sie dazu? what do you say to that? 

4, The learner must have already perceived the similarity that, in 
many points, exists between the German, and the Saxon words in the 
English language, with respect to their principles of accentuation. The 
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latter regularly accent the radical syllable: spoken, bespéak, lovely, léve- 
liness. Compounds forme! of words separately current in English have 
the accent on the first: sténe-quarry, qudérry-stone, afternoon. Even 
many of the above-mentioned exceptions are analogous to the English ; 
for instance, almighty, new-yéar ; particularly several adverbs; as, here- 
Gfter, instéad, thereon, thereby, wherewith, &c. 


§ 20. ACCENT OF FOREIGN WORDS. 


1. Most foreign words, namely, all words taken from 
the French, and all those from the learned languages which 
have suffered some change in their terminations, have the 
accent on their last foreign syllable, whether the syllable 
belong to the root, or be a servile syllable; as, Roma’n, 
romance, novel; Compliment; Parlement, parliament; Maz 
jo'rs Philofo'ph; Poc't; Clepha’ut; Cpigra’m; April; GFebrua’r; 
Gympto'm; Goftem; foftema’tifth, systematic; Nation; naz 
tional; nationalifi'ren, to naturalize; Drago'uer, dragon. 


Obs. 1. By the latter examples, the learner may perceive that Ger- 
man terminations annexed to foreign words do not receive the accent, 
but leave the preceding foreign syllable in possession of it. This applies 
even to the terminations ¢, e[*, er, germanized from foreign termina- 
_ tions; asin Zhea'ter, Fa'bel, Ora’fel, Cpifode, Hypothe'fe, from thea- 

trum, fabula, &c. 

The following are exceptions to the above general rule : 

a.) Most substantives terminating in if, and all those terminating in 
tfer, have the accent on the syllable preceding these terminatiens; as, 
Gramma'tif, Bota’nif, O'ptif, Diploma'tif, Hheto rif, Gymna' tif, &c. 
Gramma'tifer, Diploma'tifer, Mathema’tifer, Poli’tifer, &c. 

Some substantives in if, however, are more generally accented on the 
-last syllable ; as, Politr'f, Kriti’f, Republi'f, Guppli’f, Gabri’f, Koti'f, and 
a few others. But even many of these are accented by some Germans 
on the penultimate. ° 

b.) All those substantives ending in i¢, in which this termination forms 
two short syllables (see § 11), have the accent on the antepenultimate : 

wami'lie, Otu’dien, Fe'rien, &e. 


* Jn words'«lerived from the French, however, this termination has the 
. accent; but then it is gencrally spelt in German eit ; as, Garte'll, Garouffe'lf, 
Bagate'll (see § 24, rule 4). 
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2. But those words from the learned languages that have 
suffered no change in their terminations, retain their origi- 
nal accent; namely, either on the penultimate, or ante- 
penultimate : > Cnthufia'jinus, Gpititug, Gtu’dium, Kli’ma, 
Wu'blicum, incognito, Cramen, Do'ctor, Profe'ffor, Dire’ctor, 
Chara’fter, Ca’non, Le'rifon. 

However, if a German termination is added to such words, 
they seem byt that to lose this characteristic distinction, and 
the accent is removed to the last foreign syllable, according 
to the first rule; as, Quto'ren, authors; Profeffo'ren, pro- 

SJessors ; Charatte re, characters; cano’nifch, canonical. 


From the preceding rule are excepted : 

Many substantives terminating in meter, which have the accent on 
the penultimate ; as, Barome’ter, Thermome’ter, Geome’ter, Hygrome’ter, 
Ghronome’ter. To this exception belong generally such words as are of 
common use, and which probably came into the language through the 
medium of the French. But those which in their use are more confined 
to the learned, have the accent on the antepenultimate : as, Hera meter, 
Penta’meter, Diameter, &e. 

Obs. 2. The above rules respecting Latin and Greek words, are also 
applicable to most proper names of those languages: Rirgi'l, Hora’ 3, 
Sere’nz, Ovi'd, Martia’l, Home'r, Merfu'r, Neptu’n. But in Cicero, Ca’far, 
Antonius, Pompe’jus, Demo fihenes, these words having undergone no 
change, the original accent remains. 

Oés. 3. The few words from the Italian language (generally technical 
terms of art) retain, as in English, their Italian accentuation ; as, af 
fre’fco, piano, mezza ti’nta, &c. 


\ 


‘§ 21. SECONDARY ACCENT. 


1. In words of more than two syllables there is mostly, besides the ° 
principal accent, another of less emphasis, which is called the secondary 
or inferior accent. Thus the last syllables in géneralshtp, brotherhood, 
friéndlinéss, have the secondary accent. In simple words, it would 
seem, this accent arises from a tendency of the voice to alternate stress 
and remission, so that accented and unaccented syllables would natu- 
rally relieve each other. Hence every second syllable from an accented 
one, if not differently influenced by quantity, (see the following,) has the 
secondary accent. Thus the last syllables in the words Greibeit, Aberty; 
sreundfcbaft, friendship ; Grafinn, countess, may be said to be without 
any accent; but in the words Gelegenbei't, opportunity ; Dri’der{wa' ft, 
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brotherhood; Ko'nigi'nn, queen, they have the secondary accent,—which 
has still more stress if they are followed by unaccented syllables ; as, 
Gele’genbei'ten, Sril’derfasa' ften, Ko'nigi'nnen. Thus also, frequently, in 
foreign words; as, Ge'nera'l, Co'nfifto’rium, UWniverfita't. 

2. But this rule arising from rhythm, is strongly modified by the 

quantity of the syllables. Those of long quantity (that is, such syllables 
over which the voice cannot hasten quickly, either from the long vowel 
quantity, or from the number of consonants ; as, Heit, fam, bar, thum, 
fcbaft, nifi, icht, ting, &c.) tend peculiarly to accent; those of short 
quantity are averse to it. Hence the servile syllables ig and lich have 
very seldom any accent ; and those that have ¢ for their vowel, as ¢, 
er, 5, el, em, en, ¢t, are entirely incapable of it, the voice hastening too 
rapidly over them. If, therefore, the syllables after the principal accent 
are of unequal quantity, the longer attracts the secondary accent 
wherever it may stand; as, Gei'erlichfei't, solemnity ; Greu'nd{cha' fren, 
friendships; a'vbei'tete, worked. 

3. The syllable next to the principal accent is less susceptible of stress 
than those further removed ; unless it be followed by two short syllables, 
when it receives more stress to support the voice in the enunciation of 
the following: thus the second syllable in arbeite has less stress than 
the second in arbeitete. 

4. If the syllables following that of the principal accent are all 
short, the word is without any secondary accent ; as, Ro'nige, kings ; ver: 
thei’digen, to defend ; ja'hrliche, yearly ; bi'tterere, more bitter ones. The 
syllables ig and {it}, however, if separated from the principal accent by 
a short syllable, and not followed by a long one, receive some accent; 
as, feu’eri'g, fiery; fai'ferli' cher, imperial. 

5. In polysyllabic compounds, all the radical syllables that have not 
the principal accent have the secondary accent ; as, aufe'ffen, to eat 
up; Ma'ule'fel, mule; Schnei’dergefe'll, journeyman tailor. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


As a foreign language is acquired by reading and the dictionary rather — 
than by conversation, and the eye of the student thus becomes fami- 
liarized with its orthography, the following few rules and observations 
on the subject of German orthography will be found sufficient. It may, 
however, be proper to advise the learner to follow, in matters of ortho- 
graphy, rather the generality of writers, or his dictionary, than the pecu-_ 
liarities of any particular author, however valuable he may be in other 
respects. 
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§ 22. OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 


With capital letters begin : 

1. Every first word of a sentence or a verse ; as in English. 

2. All substantives, whether proper or common names ; and also other 
parts of speech, when assuming the character of substantives; as, di¢ 
Gtadt London, the city of London; das Srbilf, the ship ; der Gchubma: 
Wer, the shoemaker ; die Geliebte, the beloved ; cin Gcbwarzer, a black, 
a negro; ba Grbabene, the sublime ; das Giir und Wider, the pro and 
contra; {cin liebes (6, his dear self; das ewige Laufen, the everlasting 
running, &c. 

- @Qbs. 1. In some instances it may be doubtful, whether a word stands in the 
character of a substantive or not; in which case the use of a Capital must be 
left to the discretion of the writer. Hence we meet with Noth thun, and not 
thun, to be needful; Adht geben, and adjt geben, to give heed ; WUnfangs, and an: 
fangs, at first; Falls, and falls, in case. 

_ Obs, 2. Ifa compound substantive has its component parts joined by hyphens, 
each part, though separately it be no substantive, begins with a capital ; as, 
der Ober: Hofmar(hall, the heredilary earl-marshal ; der Unter-Offijier, the subaltern 
o ° ’ 

Obs. 3. Attempts have been repeatedly made, by authors, to abolish the use 
of capital letters in substantives, and several works have been printed on this 
principle ; the contrary usage, however, prevails. 

3. Adjectives that form a part of a proper name, although not joined 
to it into one word, and such as stand after a proper name in the quality 
of an epithet; as, a3 Rothe Meer, the Red Sea; Karl der Grofe, 
Charles the Great; Griedrich) der Zweite, Frederick the Second. 

4, Adjectives derived from proper names of persons; as, }a3 Werne: 
rifthe Gyitem, the Wernerian system; die Platonif{we Ppilofophie, the 
Platonic philosophy. And, in general, also those derived from proper 
names of places ; as, die Wiener Zeitung, the Vienna Gazette ; bie Leip: 
siger Meife, the Leipsic Fair. But adjectives derived from proper 
names of countries, are by the greater part of authors written without 
capitals ; as, die beutfce Gprache, the German language; die englifchhe 
Nation, the English nation. 

5. Those pronouns that refer to the person we are addressing ; as, 
Gie, or Shr, you; Fonen, or Such, to you; Fr, or Guer, your.—The 
reflective pronoun fi, yourself, however, is generally used without a 
eapital. The other pronouns; as, id, I; fie, ske or they; ifnen, fo 
them, &c. are never used with capitals, unless they commence a sen- 
tence or a verse. 


OF MARKING VOWEL QUANTITY. 
' (Compare the present with §§ 13 and 14.) 


§ 23. Vowels of long quantity have that quantity marked by appro 
priate lengthening letters, (viz, §, or an additional vowel ; a3, 24, ce, ot. 
E 
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ie, see the end of § 2.) if they stand at the end of the root, or before a 
liquid, and often also if they occur before f or t. Before the other con- 
sonants the long quantity is not marked, and must be ascertained from 
the vowel being followed by a single consonant (see § 18): except the 
long i, which has its usual mark of length (i¢) before any consonant :— 
for examples see §13. It must, however, be remarked here : 

1. If aa and 00 are to be inflected (see § 27), they lose one vowel ; as, 
Gaal, saloon, Sale, saloons; Haar, hair, Harden, a little hair; Boot, boat, 
Dote, boats. 

2. Words terminating in i¢, or ¢¢, drop the last vowel, if a syllable of 
inflection beginning with ¢ is added; as, der Gee, the lake; des Gees 
(for Geees), of the lake s “sdee, ideas Sdeen (Fdeeen), ideas; Knie, knee > 
Knie (Rniee), Aneess Enien (fnieen), to kneel. (Compare § 12. Obs. 2.) 
Some authors, however, retain the ¢ of i¢, and write Kniee, Fnicen. 

3. The usage in respect to the lengthening letters, is not quite uni- 
form; some writers having begun to omit them in a number of words, 
in which the long quantity, may be known from the vowel being fol- 
‘lowed by a single consonant; whilst they retain them in others, where 
they are equally unnecessary. In a few other words some writers double 
the vowel, whilst others use § as a lengthening mark. We meet, there- 
fore, with such variations as Waar and Par, pair; Mabme and Rame, 
name ; Bothe (see page 18) and Bote, messenger ; Boot and Both, boat ; 
ftudieren and ftudiren, to study; Ramee! and Ramebl, camel, &c. 


- 


§ 24. More regularity prevails in the practice of marking the short 
quantity of a vowel by doubling the final consonant immediately fol- 
lowing it. The consonants thus generally doubled are the liquids, and 
f, f, p, 8, Cand 3* (see § 14). We have, however, to observe : 

1. The double { (jf) is used only between two vowels of the same 
word; as, haffen, fo hate; Falfer, casks; but at the end of a word, or 
before a consonant, ff is used instead, even in words borrowed from 
foreign languages; as, der Haf, the hatred; ich hate, I hated; Prozef, 

process; Pafi, passport: see Obs. 2. page 9. 
‘2. Instead of double f and double 3, cf and § are invariably used. 
But if these characters are, in the syllabication of a word, to be di- 
vided, (€ becomes f-f, and § often 3:3; thus Ocbrecten, fright, is spelled, 
when divided, Gcbref-fen; and figen, to sit, ft3:3en, and sometimes 
fit-gen. The latter is more according to analogy—see § 26, Oés. 1, 


* The flat mutes are very seldom doubled ; nay, it seems that their redu- 
plication cannot take place without their being changed into their respective 
sharp mutes; as, plagen, to plague—pladen, to pester; fdieben, to shove— 
fbuppen, to push; leiden, to suffer—titt, suffered.—See also the a of 
fayneiden and fieden, in the list of regular verbs. 
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3. The feminine termination -inn, as in Grifinn, ceuntess ; KRoniginn, 
queen, is by some authors written with a single n in the singular, and 
with a double n in the plural ; as, Ronigin, plural Koniginnen, queens. 

4. Also in words borrowed from foreign languages, the consonants are 
often doubled after short vowels, particularly | and t; as, Cartell, cartels 
Pallaft, palace ; offiziell, officials Litteratur, literature ; Bankert, ban- 
quete But several authors begin to adhere, in this respect, to the origi- 
nal spelling of the word, and write Cartel, Literatur, &c. The final | in 
foreign adjectives terminating in ¢{ is almost universally doubled ; as, 
originell, original; reell, real. . 

5. Diphthongs being naturally of long quantity, the consonants fol- 
lowing them should never be doubled ; thus, reifen, to tear ; fcbleifen, 
fo grind ; and not reijfen, fcbleiffen. 


§ 25. ORTHOGRAPHICAL VARIATIONS. 


Besides the differences in marking quantity just mentiotied, thete are™ 
some others, whieh must be noticed here to assist the Jearner i in iden- 
tifying such words as are affected by them. 

1. Several words are variously spelled by different authors; thus we 
meet with Rafig and Rafid, cages Gchwerd and Schwert, sword ; 
Waizen and Weizen, wheat; betriegen and betrilgett, to deceive ; heira: 
then (or heyrathett) and feuratpen, tomarry; mir dducht and mir deudt, 
it seems to me. 

In some instatices these differences arise from several of our present 
writers attenditig, in their spelling, more to the derivation of words than 
was formerly done; and in many others, from the immediate derivation 
of a word being doubtful. Thus many write now Gtimpel for Stempel, 
stamp—being derived from jiampfen, to stamp ; Weltern for Eltern, pa- 
rénte——from Glter, older. Some write f(chliplich, finally, as a derivative 
from Gefluf, conclusions whilst others write fdtieflic), deriving it from 
fihlieficn, to conclude, &c. The very name Deutfd) (German) is written 
by some Seut(cy ;—this being, they maintain, its original spelling, as may 
be seen ftom the Latin terms Téutones and Teutonicus (Teutonic), which 
are derived from it. 

2, 9 is by the greater part of our present writers entirely discarded 
from German words, and j used instead; as, 3wel, twos dreterlet, three 
sorts of ; Mat, May,--instead of 31cy, dreverley, May *. The verb 


* The German », it is argued, must not be identified with the Greek 1, for 
» was formerly written ij, of which itis a mere contraction ;-=its present power 
being that of s mere i, it ought also to be written so. This Bracers gaining 
ground daily, has been followed in the present Grammar. 


E2 
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fepn, to be, is however more generally spelled with yp, to distinguieh it - 
from fein, his. In words from foreign languages the original p is mostly 
retuined 3 as, Gylbe, syllable ; Wovfit, physics. 

In order to assist the learner in his use of the dictionary, a list of all 
these orthographical variations, together with those mentioned in §§ 23 
and 24, is subjoined. 


Some words are written either with 


aa or @ g or & 
a € ae | 
au eu h .. without 
ar .. ef i. wU 
w € f f . J 
PC ee. te .. ft 
* ¢ . &K inm .. in 
* hb .« £ eo. 2% 1 
* hb .. fh * gu... f 
) @e t $ ee § 
e .. Oo * tt .. jt 
ee ee d bf tt ae t 
] rn 2 


Those marked with an asterisk apply only to foreign words; for 
many foreign words much in use, are written by several authors accord- 
ing to their pronunciation, without regard to their original spelling ;. 
thus Offizter, Nazion, Fafade, Scharlatan, Kontraft, Karafter; for Of: 
ficier, Nation, Facade, Charlatan, Contract, Character, &e. 


The German punctuation being in principle (though not always in practice) 
the same as the English, no particular rules on it are requisite. It may, how- 
ever, be observed that the Germans hardly ever fail to put a comma at the 
beginning and at the end of relative clauses, and before the conjunction da, 
that ; though, on the whole, they use this point much less frequently than the 
English: thus, for instance, they never place between commas such words as 
‘however, perhaps, too, in general, therefore, &c. The colon, on the other hand, 

-is often employed before the introduction of short phrases, and, with some 
writers, even of mere words, where, in English, the voice making but a short 
pause, a comma is thought sufficient ; as, for instance, Und Gott {prac : e8 werde 
Nidjt, and God said, ‘let there be light.” Wir hirten nur dns Wort: vielletde, we 
‘heard only the word.‘ perhaps.’ Some authors use the-calon also before clauses 
that express the.mere substance of a preceding noun; as, Gr madte die Bemer- 
fung: Dda6 er, &c., he made the observation, ‘ that he,’ &c. In other respects the 
use of stops coincides in the two languages. 

The other characters, as the apostrophe, the hyphen, the parenthesis, &c. 
‘are also used as in English—except that the genitive of appellatives and those 
contractions that are in general use, are not marked by an apostrophe; as, des 
Bruders Bud), the brother's book; getobt (for gelobet—-see the Conjugation of the 
Regular Verbs), praised ; vom (von dem), of the. | 
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ABBREVIATIONS. OF MOST COMMON OCCURRENCE. 


U4. @. Anno Chrifti, in the year 
of our Lord. 

YT. Altes Teftament, Old 
Testament. 

a.a.. art angefiibrtert Orte, at 
the place quoted. 

NAbfehn. AWbfehnitt, section. 

Abth. Abtheilung, division. 

Anm. Anmerfung, note. 

ausg.  ausgertommen, except. 

B. Buch, Band, book, volunie. 

B.KH.D. Beider Rechte Doctor, 
doctor of (both) laws. 

@.Cap. GCapitel, chapter. 

D.or Dr. Doctor, doctor. 

0.6.  — da8 heifft, that is to say. 

d. i. daS iff, that is. 

Dem. Demoifetle, Miss. 


dergi. orgdergleichen, of the same 
byl. kind. 
Durhl. Durdlaucht, Highness, 
or Serene Highness. 
€v. Evangetium, Gospel. 


Cw. Cuer, your. ‘ 

Gre. Greellen3, Hxcellency. 

f or folg. folgend, the following. 

T.* folgende, the following. 

wi Slorin, florin. | 

er. erau, Mrs. 

aeb. geboren, Sorn. 

sett. geftorben, died. 

Gr. Grofden, groschen. 

6.6. — petlige Schrift, Holy Writ. 

heil. heilig, holy. 

Hpit. Hauprtitiic, head, princi- 
pal article. 

Hr.Hrn. Herr, Herren, Wr 

§.&. Sefus Chrijtuz, Jesus 
Christ. 

Kaif. Raifertich, imperial. 


Kon Konighich, royal. 

Rr. Kreuzer,Areutzer(acoin). 

oo lie’, read. 

I. S. laufenden Sabteg, of the 

. current year. 

= Licentiat, Ucentiate. 
yo {Mateptat, majesty. 

Nr. WMagifter, magister. 

M.S MNach(cbrife, postscript. 
M.S. Meuesd Teftament, New 
Testament. 

{ 0b. cder, or. 
ff. Pfennig, penny. 
Keblr. Reichsthaler, rirdollar. 
©. Geite, page. | 
. fiehe, see. 
fel. felig, blessed, late. 
ZO. Soeil, part. 
Shir. Thaler, dollar. 
U. und, and. 
u.a.m. und andere mebr, and se- 
veral others. 
u.d. gl. und dergleichen, and the. 
like. 
u.f.f. und fo fort, gc. 
u. f. wv. und (o weiter, Sc. 
VB, Vers, verse. 
v. ven, of. 
ge i Berfaffer, author. 
v. 5.  vorigen Ssabres, of dast 
year. — 
v, 0. von olen, from above. 
v.U. von unten, from below. 
‘ Betle, line. 
3.33. gum Reifpiel, for exam- 
ple. 
3. «gum Crempel, for ezam- 
ple. 


* ff. is used in reference to more than one succeeding page, paragraph, &c. 
E 3 
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§ 26. ETYMOLOGICAL CORRESPONDENCE 


BETWEEN THE GERMAN AND THE ENGEISH LETTERS. 


The greater part of the English words derived from the Anglo-Saxon 

exist also in German, either with the same import—as, Feuer, fire ; 

Bruder, brother,~or with a kindred import—as, Luft (pleasure), lust 5 
Hund, (dog), hound *. 

Several words have suffered no change, retaining in both languages 
the same letters ; as, Winter, Butter, Hand, Ginger, Gand, Land, Strand,. 
Bind, Wolf, Ring, blind, Gold, warm, Halm, bitter, Mat, Neff—which 
are the same in English, winter, butter, hand, &c. Others are alike in 
sound though not quite in spelling; as, Gifdher, fisher; Haus, house ; 
Glas, glass ; Gras, grass; Bufh, bush; rafch, rash; Ochs, or; Bar, 
bear; Schein, shine, &e. But by far the greatest part change their letters 
according to certain analogies, the knowledge of which will enable the 
student to learn a very considerable number of German words through 
the medium of his own language. We will, therefore, conclude this part 
of the Grammar which treats of the letters, by pointing out the etymo- 
logical correspondence existing between the German and the English 
letters. 

Tue vowets have in a great many words remained unchanged, as 
may partly bé seen from most of the preceding, and many of the fot- 
lawing, examples. Two diphthongs, namely au and ei, remain, in most 
cases, alike in sound t, but not in character—ay being in English ow, 


* It often happens that a word exists only in one language, and derivatives 
or compounds of it in the other, or in both languages; thus, verlieren, to dose, 
the participle past of which is verforen, lost ; hence the English forlorn. ‘The 
English leave is found in German only in the words tir! au 6, leave of absence ; 
er{auben, to permit, &c., but not by itself. Sometimes the same words have 
different servile syllables. (§ 12); as, genug, enough; bereit, ready; hinten, 
behind ;—or have a servile syllable in one language and appear in the other in 
the mere root: Ge lent, link; Haf, hatred; oft, often. The latter is more 
frequently the case in English, where, for instance, the infinitives of the verbs, 
the imperatives, and many past participles have no servile syllables whatever ; 
as, to sing fingen ; sing (you), finget; sung, gejungen. Therefore, only the radi- 
cal letters (and of these merely the consonants—see the next page) come into 
consideration in the following remarks and examples. | 

+ It is curious that the original sound of these diphthongs should have 
undergone the same changes in both languages; in those words where au 
agrees with ou, the sound-was u in Old German as well as in Anglo-Saxon, 
(where it answers to the English ea it was in German originally au); and hence 
we find, in either language, words that have retained the old vowel (u%), which, 
in the other language, have adopted its modern sound (au.or ow); as, du, thou ; 
Kuh, cow; Plug, plough; Grund, ground ; rund, round ; Pfund, pound, &c. ; 

plum, Piaume ; blue, biau; thumb, Daume ; scum, Sdaum; up, auf. Gi, where 
it answers to the English long i, was also i in the Old German, as well as in 
the Anglo-Saxon, and most probably pronounced in both languages like ee, so 
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and ¢i, ¢; as, Haus, house; fauer, sour; Maus, mouse; taufend, tkou- 
sand; Deife, wise; Seite, side ; weit, wide. In many words, however, — 
both diphthongs become in English ea; as, Traum, dream; berauben, 
to bereave; Haufen, heap ; taub, deaf; Gdbeide, sheath ; leiten, to lead ; 
bleichen, to bleach; Weizen, wheat. In many other words the German 
¢i answers to the English 0; as, Gtein, stone; Bein, bone; Geift, ghost; 
beif, hot; beim, home; allein, alone, &c. On the whole, however, the 
vowels differ so often, and so variously in the two languages, that the 
rules, that could be offered concerning their changes, would have ton 
many exceptions to be practically useful. The identification of English 
and German words must, therefore, principally depend on their more 
substantial and more important letters—namely 

THE consonants. These letters observe in their interchange, for the 
most part, a strict analogy, grounded on their organic formation. If 
we consider the organic formation of the consonants, we find that each 
of the three organs (namely lips, palate, and tongue, see § 4) produces 
three different sounds—viz. a sharp or slender sound (as it is called in 
the Greek Grammar), a flat or middle, and an aspirate, The three 
slender sounds are p, f, t; the three middle b, g,d. These six letters 
are also called mutes, and are the same in both languages, The aspi- 
rates may be considered as protractions or liquidations of the mutes, and 
are somewhat different in English, as will be seen in the following table. 


SLENDER. MIDDLE. ASPIRATES. 


Germ. Eng. Germ. Eng. Germ. Eng. 
Labials pp Pp b b pforf fore 
Palaticks f k (c) | 3 g v4) y or gh* 
Linguals t(th) ¢ d d 3 or f th 


Now, we find that either the consonants of a German word remain 
unchanged in the corresponding English word,—as, Gift, gift; bactcn, 
to bake ; Lippe, ip ¢, &c.—or, generally, 

the German aspirates change in English to the sLenpER ) of the | 

—— $MIDDLE —_— ASPIRATE same 
—— SLENDER — MIDDLE. J organ; 


that is, pf or f = p; ch = & &c.—as is exhibited in the following table, 
in which each German letter answers to the English below it. 


that the original ce sound has become that of i (ei) in both. The ancient sk 
{or sc), too, has assumed the sound of sk in no other Teutonic branch. so 
generally as in English and German—see Obs. 2, _ 

* See note, page 45. 

+ The double consonants ¢, ff, 1, §, &c. are,  etymologically, considered as 
single consonants, viz. ¢, f, f or { (see note, page 46), 3, &c. 
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German rf of f, , 3 OF 6, b, 9, d, Y, f, t, 
English Pp, k, t, fore, yorgh, th, b g, d. 
Examples. 

GwWaf, sheep. Sabre, tear.  dattfen, to thank. 
Seife, soap. Weber, weaver. Daume, themed. 
Saufen, heap. Gieb, sieve. dilnne, thin. 

reif, ripe. Welb, wife. du, thou. 

Gif, ship. {Wieben, to shove. da, there. 

gaffen, to gape. treiben, to drive. 30d, death. 

Pfeife, pipe. Rabe, raven. Pfad; path. 

Boche, week. haben, to have. Rippe, rid. 

fodijen, fo cook. Taube, dove. Petfter, bolster. 
Knobel, knuckle. taul, deaf. Pfloct, plug. 

mtaden, to make. tief, deep. Schlace, slag. 

Radhen, cake. Dieb, thief. Briite, bridge (see note 
fucben, to seek. Gilber, silver. page 48). 

auch, eke. balb, half. Gite, (corner) edge. 
raudhent, to reek. Kalb, calf. Heke, hedge. a 
bleich, bleak. gelb, yellow. Riiken, (back) ridge, as 
3eiden, token. @arn, yarn, in Bergricfen. 
zapfen, to tap. gabnen, to yawn. Mite, midge. 

zabin, came. geltern, yesterday. roth, red. 

zebn, fen. Gafdhe, yeast. Moth, need. 

weiff, white. wiegen, fo weigh. thun, to do. 

fiben, to sit. Pflug, plough. That, deed. 

baifen, to hate. Seig, dough. Taj, day. 

Weizen, wheat. Trog, trough. Zhau, dew. 

Hike, heat, genug, enough. Spal, dale. 


To this general and very comprehensive rule we must add the fol- 


lowing particulars: 

1. The linguals change in general very regularly.—Of the labials, p 
seldom changes ; pf always changes to p; v becomes f, as Vater, father ; 
6 and f remain unchanged at the beginning of words; but in the middle 
and at the end they mostly change, as described above. In a few words, 
- however, f becomes v in English; as, Gchaufel, shovel; Hafen, haven ; 
gwolf, twelve, &c.—The interchange of the palaticks is more irregular : 
f remains, for the greater part, the same in English: in several worde, 
however, it has become ch; as, Rind, child; Kafe, cheese; Kirdhe, church 
(in Scotch, kirk); Rinn, chin; Ralf, chalk; fauen, to chew; Ban, 
bench ; Gint, finch, &c.—The interchange of § with its aspirate seldom 
takes place; for at the beginning of words it generally remains un- 
changed; as, gut, good; geben, to give; and in the middle and at the 
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end it mostly changes into the vowels y, ¢* or w, and after [ and rt into 
ow; as, Sag, day; Weg, way; fagen, to say; legen, to he ; fliegen, 
to fly; Regen, rain; Gegel, said; Hagel, hail; Nagel, nal; mogen, 
may; Magd, maid; Bogen, dow ; Vogel (dird), fowl ; Hagedorn, haw- 
thorn ; Morgen, to-morrow ; borgen, to borrow; folgen, to follow ; Gor. 
Ge, (care) sorrow; Galgen, gallows; Balg or Blasbhalg, dellows; Talg, 
tallow ; beiligen, to hallow, &c. 

6 either changes to &, as in the above examples, or it corresponds 
with gh (formerly its identical sound ¢ ; as, Hod), high ; lachen, to laugh ; 
Sochter, daughter ; apt, eight, &c.—The English ch, on the other hand, 
must not be identified with the German q); for the Saxon words in 
English that are written with this character had originally a c instead, 
which through the influence of the French was changed to its present 
sound. Etymologically, therefore, ch must be considered as &, and, 
like this letter, corresponds both with the German q@ and f: Bruch, 
breach ; bleithen, to bleach ; erfuchen, to beseech ; Wache, watch ; Kind, 
child, &c. (see the above examples.) 

The letter | becomes y in English; consequently its sound is not 
changed: Fyabr, year; jung, young; och, yoke. 

It may finally be observed, that the three combinations of letters, ft, 
dt, and ft, remain always the same in English ; as, fanft, soft; Rluft, 


* The change into these vowels is of later origin; for in Anglo-Saxon the | 


g remained; as, dag, day; wag, way, &c. But this letter must then have 
often been pronounced like y, these two characters having sometimes been 
substituted for one another,—as is still the case, in some instances, in the 
provincial pronunciation ; for example, yate and foryet, instead of gate and 
JSorget. In some parts of the north of Germany the common people cannot 
pronounce the hard sound of g, but substitute always that of j or d) for it. 

+ The English gh at the end of words and before t, was in Anglo-Saxon 
merely h; and in the corresponding German words, the ancient h became d. 
For instance, the words durd), through, redt, right, were in the German of the 
ninth century, thurulh (or durul), rept; and in Anglo-Saxon, thurh, riht. This 
h must in both languages have had the sound of the present German qd) ; for, 
when a language is first written, every letter must sound: silent letters arise 
only when the pronunciation changes, and the old orthography of the language 
remains. Now, it is not in the power of the voice to aspirate an h after 
which no vowel sound whatever is to be heard, without condensing it into a 
sound like the present German &; which must, therefore, have been its sound 
in all the above cases. Afterwards, when they had acquired more expe- 
rience in distinguishing the nicer shades of sounds in writing, the final 
h, and, at a later period, also the 4 before ¢, was written, in Old German, &, 
and in English, gh, to distinguish it from the softer aspiration of kh, The En- 

lish gh, therefore, though now mostly silent, evidently was once pronounced 
ike the German @, as it is yet in Scotch; and the correspqndence of & with 


the English & and gh is, consequently, quite analogous to the correspondence | 


of the labial aspirate f with the English p and f ;—in both cases, the German 
aspirate corresponds both with the English aspirate and mute of its organ, | 
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cleft; fechten, to fight ; recht, right (gh being, as just stated, the Gershan 
Ch); Gori, forest ; Rute, eoast*. : 

2, The three pure aspirates or breathings, §, tv, and {, belong: to the 
three different organs (see § 4). The liquids belong to the linguals; 
except tn, which is a Mabial. All these letters remain, for the most part, 
the same in both languages: QDille, wil; Horn, horn ; Wurm, worm ; 
eben, to see; Glas t, glass. (Concerning fe) and sk, see Ode. 2:) In 
a few instances, however, interchanges take plate also between these 
letters: viz. 1.)m with w and other labials: mit, with; Men{d, wench; 
Himmel, heaven; &c. 2.) r with se: Hale, hare ; Cifen, tron; war, war; 
- Berlieren, fo lose ; frteren, to freeze, &e. 8.) l with n and re 3elt, tent; 
Ristd, child ; {Ahleichen, to sneak; Gabel, sabre; ammetin, to stammer. 
4.) n with m,—mostly in servile syllables: Boden, dottom ; felten, se 
dom; Bufen, d0som, 

M is often dropped in English: wiinfwhen, to wisk; uns, us; Mund, 
mouth; fiinf, five. This syneope has then the effect of clanging a 
before a lingual into oo or 0; as, Bans, govee; Jahn (Old German 
Zabnd), tooth; der andere, the other. 

By transposition the liquids | and ¢ often occur in one language after 
the vowel, whilst in the other they are before it (in the same way as in 
the verb fo work and its imperfeut wrought); as, Bret, boards brensnen, to 
burn; Borfte, bristle; Rof (Old German Hro$), horse ; fpalten, to split; 
fpielen, to play (see Obs. 2); Gurcht (fear), fright; Gchirm, screen. 


* The letter ¢, it seems, has, in both langtages, a tehdetey to join with 
the aspirates, and, when added td a word, often changes the preceding 
letter into its aspirate. Thus, Gift, gift, from geben, to give; Tift, drift, from 
treiben, to drive ; from fdlagen (to strike), te day, cotties Sdladt, datite, and 
fhtadjten, to slaughter ; from fehen, to see, cothes Gidt, sight ; frorfi (aden, zo 
load, 2aft, burden ; from frieren, to freeze, Groft, frost (¢ being @lingual). This 
also the English imperfects taught, sought, might, bought, wreught, caught, 
brought, from the infinitives teach, seek, may; buy (Atiglo-Saion magan, byc- 
gean), work, &c. Also the English verb must belongs to this class; for, 
though it now imports present time, ft is but the imperfect of the Anglo- 
Saxon mot (like the Dutch verb moét, imperfect smocst), the niute éf which, 
being in the imperfect followed by ¢, is changed inté s (the puré aspirate of its 
organ ), according to the preceding ahalogy. Also wist is, by the same tule, 
the imperfect as well of wot as of wis. 

+ It may assist the learner in the Orthography to fettiark, that dftet a short 
vowel the hissing sound in German is always written (jf in the tniddle, and 6 
at the end of words (see § 24), whether its corresponding letter in English be 
sort; as, Wafer, water: Mus, nut; miffen, to miss; Kui, kiss. But after 4 
lohg vowel { generally answers to the English s, and ¢ to the English ¢- 
weife, wise; weif, whites Gras, grass; grof, great. The German 4, thetefore, 
seldom answers to the English ¢, except in ané, ont; e6, it; was, what; bas, the, 
or that (pronoun); and 208, lot; in which words the 8 is only a modern innova- 
tion; in Old German they were more analogically spelled with ¢; and out 
present distinction of the definitive da$, that, from the conjunction bag, that; 
did not exist, both words being originally identical. : 
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_ 3. J¢ may further be said, that there are also three nasal sounds in 
Germen and English, produced by the three organs; namely; mb or mp. 
by the lips, ng or nf by the palate, and nd or nt by the tongue. At 
least, in many words, the m and n must, etymologically, be considered 
as forming in conjunction with the followmg mute but one character, 
which often interchanges with other letters of the same organ. Thus the 
imperfects of the verbs bringen, to dring; and denfen, to think, are 
brachte, drought; dachte, thought :—the nasal sound being changed into 
the aspirate. The words frei (Old German frig), free, and franf, frank ; 


the words wanbern and wallen, to wander; Mund and aul, mouth ; 
Wand and Wall, and the English wall; reifien and rend; Gdhlumpe - 
and sloven ; Muth or Gemiith, and the English mind and mood,—are 


all identical or kindred words, with the mere change of nasal charac- 
ters for others of their respective organs. The English md and mp are 
in the modern German mostly mm; as, Lamm (formerly Camb), damd; 
Frumm (formerly trump), crump; (tumm, dumb; Ramm, comd; flim: 


men, to climb ; fehlummern, to slumber ; 3immerhol3, timberwood ; wim- 7”. « 


mern, to wimper, &c. 
- Itis curious that a few verbs in Old German, and other branches of the 
Teutonic, had a double terminaticn in their roots; one with a vowel or 
h, and the other with the nasal sound ng or nd; as, Paban and bangan, 
to hang ; faban (which is yet used in poetry) and fangan, to catch; gan 
and gangan, to go; (taan and ftandan, fo stand.—in later times, it seems, 
one or the other of these terminations came into disuse, one dialect 
retaining one, another the other form; hence the Scotch verb gang 
and the English fo go; the German {teben and the English to stand. 
The terminal difference between the German [eihen and the English fo 
lend, may, perhaps, have an analogous origin. The verbs ffeben and 
geben have, in a part of their conjugation, retained the nasal termination 
(see the Conjugation of the Irregular Verbs). ‘ 
4. In the radical terminations of some words we find, besides the 
interchanges of letters of the same organ, also the palaticks interchanging 
with linguals ; as, flach, flat; bitten, to beg; Bettler, beggar; Gpeichel, 


spittle; biegen, to bend, &c.—but mere frequently with labials; as, 


fclaff, slack; friecben, to creep; ftecven, to stab; Woge, wave ;—and 
particularly the two aspirates; as, feufzen, fo sigh; fichten, to sift; 
Schacht, shaft *. 2 


* Thus also Nidte, niece, was formerly Nite; whence Neffe, nephew ;— 


and the German facjte, and fanft, and the English soft, are, etymologically, ~ 


identical words. ‘This interchange of ft with cht (or ght), occurs also very 
frequently in some other dialects of the Teutonic; for instance, German 2u 
(ain), Dutch Luchét ;—German {int, Low German (or Plattdeutch—see page t 
locht, English left ;—English after, Dutch achter. In Old English, ht or gh 
sometimes rhymes with /?; as, softe with bought and wrought ;—dohter (daughter) 


~, 
: 
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Obs. 1. The same correspondence of letters which exists between the German 
and English, exists likewise, more or less, between the German and all the 
other Teutonic dialects (see page 1); that is, the German letters are either the 
‘same in those branches, or, if they change, the German aspirates answer to 
their slender mutes, the German middle to their aspirates, &c. Thus the 
word tief, deep, is in the Gothic, diup; in Anglo-Saxon, deop; in Swedish, djup; 
in Low German, deep; and in Dutch, diep.—Weib, wife, is in Anglo-Saxon, 
wif; in Icelandic, vif; in Danish, viv; in Dutch, wyf.—3e0iden, token, is in 
the Gothic, taikns ; in Anglo-Saxon, tacn ; in Swedish, Tekn ; in Dutch and 
Low German, Teken. - 

The following remarks, it is presumed, will throw some light on the most 
frequent interchanges, namely, on those between the mutes and aspirates. 

Proceeding on the supposition that, in such interchanges, the mute is, in 
general, the original letter, ard the aspirate a later corruption of it, we may 
observe that each of the two main branches of the Teutonic (see page 1) is 
marked by a peculiar tendency with reference to this change of mutes into 
their aspirates, 

1.) Tae Lower srancu (to which also the Gothic must in this respect be 
referred) inclines, especially in the middle and at the end of words, to change 
the flat mutes 4, g, d, into their corresponding aspirates f or v, h (gh), and th. 
Thus many words in the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon change, in their conjugation, 
or declension, their flat mutes into aspirates; for instance, in Gothic, Alaiés 
(loaf’) is in the accusative hlaif; bindan (to bind) is in its imperfect banth ;— 
the Anglo-Saxon dugan (to bow) is in the imperfect.beah. And hence the 
German 6, g, and d, become so often aspirates in the dialects of the other 
branch. This tendency has continued its effects down to the English; in 
which the flat mutes of many Saxon words have become aspirates ; as, Saxon, 
habban, English, to have; fader, father; modor, mother; trog, trough; dweorg, 
dwarf (dwargh—see note page 47); genog, enough, &c. The frequent change 
of the Anglo-Saxon g into y in English (see page 45) must also be attributed 
to this tendency ; for the consonant y, the other aspirate of g, becomes, natu- 
rally, a mere vowel at the end of words, or before consonants. 

2.) Tae Hicner srancy Nap German), on the other hand, has the ten- 
deucy to change, in the middle and at the end of words, the slender or sharp 
mutes p, f, t, into their aspirates f, &, 6; but more frequently, and even at 
the beginning of words, the slender becomes a complex sound in German ;— 
namely, it commences with the mute sound and terminates with the aspirate 
of its organ: from which combination of slender and aspirate arose the three 
complex sounds peculiar to the German, viz. pf, 3 (i.e. té, a8 it is pro- 
nounced), and & (i.e. ¢ ort, and). These characters invariably answer to 
the slender mutes p, ?@, &, of the other branches, from which letters, it should 
seem, they are formed by adding to each mute the aspirate of its respective 
organ *, In pf and 4 this complex sound of the slender and aspirate exists 


with ofte, &c. Also in German, Dutch, and Low German poems of the 13th 
century, such rhymes occur frequently ; for instance, {daft with braht, Rrafe 
with Macht, &c. (see Grimm’s Deutide Grammatid, vol. i.) It would seem, 
therefore, that the pronunciation of 4 before ¢ at that period, was uncertain, 
and fluctuated between the guttural and labial aspiration, which * English, 
from its aversion to this guttural sound, may have extended also to the final 4, 
whence probably the present pronunciation of gh in the words cough, laugh, 
ensugh, &c. In Spanish the contrary change has taken place, the Latin fhaving 
become hin many words; as, facere, hacer ; ferrum, hiérro ; filum, hilo, &c. 
* Even in several of the foreign words that were introduced into the Ger- 
man, the slender mutes p and ¢ underwent this change; as, Pflanje, (plant) ; 


Biaffe, (priest)—from the Latin planta, pana. 


¢ 
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yet in the pronunciation, and needs no further demonstration. But it is most 
probable that « also, had originally no other sound than that of the letters of 
which it is compounded-—-namely, ¢ and § ; and that, consequently, like pf and 
4. it consisted of a ‘mute and its aspirate. For, Ist, in the oldest German 
writings d) was continually used at the beginning of words which were after- 
wards, and are still, written with f; which change, if the c in & was sounded, 
amounted merely to the omission of f—an omission quite natural, considering 
that § cannot be aspirated without exertion after a mute.—2dly, because 
in its reduplication, after a short vowel, it was written ch, which proves that the 
initial sound of ¢& must have been that of ¢: for it seems to have been a prin- 
ciple in the Teutonic, that if a complex sound was to be doubled, it was done 
only with its first or incipient sound, and not with the whole; thus pf was after 
short vowels written ppf, and 3 is still in that case written § instead of 3 (see 
§ 24) *.—-The f in ¢ had probably the sharp aspiration of the final h, that is 
of the present d) (see Obs. page 14), similar to pf and 3, in which the aspirate 
sound is likewise sharp—viz. f and 6, and not w and soft {;—for, from a kind 
of assimilation, the aspirate has always a sharp sound before and after sharp 
(slender) mutes. From all which it may be presumed, that & once sounded 
as we should now pronounce ft. This harsh combination lost afterwards 
its aspirate sound at the beginning of words, and was written f; and in 
the middle of words it lost its ¢ sound, and assumed its present pronuncia- 
tion. Having once lost its admixture of the ¢ sound, it was found a fit 
character to represent the strong guttural aspiration of §, and was therefore 
used also for ) whenever this latter had a sharp aspiration, that is, at the end 
of words, and before t. (See Note +, page 45.) It is not improbable that 
f and 6, when they answer to p and ¢ of the other dialects, originated in a 
similar manner from pf and 3, of which the mute sound was dropped at some 
remote period. This would explain why no German word begins with 6, or 
&, or with the f which answers to p of other dialects, although so many begin 
with the complex aspirates pf and 3; for we may naturally suppose that the 
initial mute sound is less liable to be dropped at the beginning of a word, than 
in the middle or end of it. 


Obs. 2. The three pure aspirates w, h, and s, were in the ancient Teutonic 
often combined with certain consonants, principally liquids. 

W was in Anglo-Saxon often prefixed to Z and r, and still exists before r in 
many English words ; in German, however, it is never put before consonants: 
thus the English to wring, to wrench, are in German ringen, renten (in verrenten). 

H, which was anciently often prefixed to the liquids J, n, r, and to w, is now 
omitted before liquids, both in German and English ; for instance, the Old 
German words bfleitar, hnug; Saxon, hlaedar, hnut; are now eiter, ladder ; 
NuF, nut. (Concerning hw see the next observation. ) : 

S was in Old German, as well as in Anglo-Saxon, often prefixed to the 
letters 7, m, n, w, and to the sharp mutes (p, 4, t); butseldom to flat mutes +. 


* This explains also the origin of tch and dg in English. The reduplication 
of c was in Anglo-Saxon cc, and of g, cg or gg) When afterwards, through the 
influence of the French, c assumed in certain words the sound of ch (ésh), and 
g that of the soft g (4), the incipient sound of these letters having thus become 
t and d, their reduplication was, in consequence, spelled tch and dg; thus, for 
instance, the Saxon wacce has become in English watch; the Saxon streccan, 
stretch ; brigge, bridge: from which it may also be seen, that the letters c and g 
in Anglo-Saxon had always the hard sound, at least in the earlier periods of 
the language. . | 

+ If is prefixed to a word beginning with a flat mute, it changes the latter 
to the sharp of its organ; as.may be seen, for instance, by comparing breiten 
with fpreiten, and the English to spread ; datben with to starve ; guilt with Gdyuld 
(Old German feuld). 
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We find, therefore, in those languages only the following combinations with 
this letter: sl, sm, sn, sw, sp, st, sc (or sk), and ser. The first change that 
took place in Old German was with ft, which was changed to fd. At a much 
later period also the f{ before {, m, n, and w, was changed to fd ;—-which at 
that time must already have had its present sound, namely, that of the En- 
glish sh.—At last, says a late publication *, the f before yp and t also passed 
into the sound of fq; but without changing its orthography—probably, as we 
may presume, because the latter bad, by that time, gained some stability. _ 

Also the Anglo-Saxon sc, in which probably both letters were distinctly sound~ 
ed +, was changed in Old English to sch, and afterwards to sh ; but all the other 
above-mentioned Saxon combinations (s/, sm, sn, &c.) have remained unchanged 
in English. Hence we find that the German fd before {, m, n, and w—<.-e. 
where it answers to the ancient s—corresponds with the English s ; but in all 
the other cases, having originated from fc, it corresponds with the English sh ; 
as, {dwimmen, fo swim ; Sdnee, snow ; fcmieren, to smear; Sdiaf, sleep; (dart, 
sharp; Gleifd, flesh; Gcrein, shrine; &c. In a few instances, however, the 
ancient sc has remained unchanged in English, whilst in German it went into 
the sound of fh; as, Sdaum, scum; fcelten, to scold ; Glafhhe, flask ; &c. . 

Although this initial s, in some instances, appears to be a servile letter, and 
to modify the root ;—thus to smelt seems to be derived from to melt, and to 
swing from wing (analogously to the derivation of to hear from ear, by the 
prefixing of an aspirate)—yet it is often omitted in either language, without 
affecting the import of the word; as, jtumm, dumb; niefen, to sneeze ; tragen, 
to scratch; tur3, short (Saxon sceort); Gdnabel, nib; fdreien, to cry; and 
fdymetsen is used now both for to melt and tu smelt t. 


Obs. 3. The English wh, which was in Anglo-Saxon written hw (as it is 
yet pronounced in English), and in the corresponding Old German words 
hiv, or htt, has in modern German dropped its ), and become merely w ; as, 
wann, when ; wat, what; weif, white; &c.—Old German hwan or buan, hwas, 
&c. 

In the Gothic, hw occurs also in the middle and at the end of words, which, 
in Old German and Anglo-Saxon (where hw is seldom found but at the be- 
ginning of words), have only & ; as, feifen (Saxon lihan), to lend, is in Gothic 
lethwan; nah, nigh, Gothic nehwa §. In the verb fehen, to see, the German 
and Saxon seem to have dropped each a different aspirate from the original 
hw found in the Gothic; the infinitive, imperfect, and participle past of this 


_ * See Grimm’s Deut(dhe Grammatif, vol. i. 

+ As we may conclude from those words where the original sc has remained ; 
as, scum, skin, &c. ; and particularly from the circumstance of sc being often, 
by transposition, changed to r—i. e. cs: for instance, fizas for fiscas (fishes) ; 
aksian for askian (to ask). Thus also the word twist, Saxon twyz, is probably 
a transposition of twisc, as it is yet in Scotch twisk, and in German 3wifden ;— 
and the English to miz is a similar transposition from the Saxon miscan, Ger- 
man mifden. This change of sc into z would be inexplicable, if sc had been 
pronounced like the present sh. : 

+ The labial and palatic mutes before liquids are also not always radical 
letters, and are therefore sometimes omitted in one language, though retained 
in the other ; as, K(umpen, lump, or clump; Rahm, cream; nagen, to gnaw ; 
Btict, look ; gleich, Uke; Gliict, luck.--The g in the two last examples was 
originally the prefix ge, of which the e was dropped in time. Thus also the 
German glauben (contracted from gefauben), and the English deteve, are one 
and the same word, only with different prefixes. 

_ § In the Anglo-Saxon verb nehwan (to approach), the ancient hw is yet 
preserved. ae : 
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verb being in Gothic saihwan, sahw, gasaihwan ; in German (ehen, fah, gefehen ; 
and in Saxon seon, saw (or sah), gesewen. It appears not improbable, that hw 
was the original sound also in most others of that numerous class of words in 
which the German ‘f answers to the English w; as, frijen, to crow (Saxon 
crawan) ; Stroh, straw ; magen, to mow (Saxon mawan) ; Reihe, row; &c.* 


* What has been said of the Teutonic hw may be corroborated by the gu of 
such words as are common to the Latin and the Teutonic ;—which, at the same 
time, will afford us one or two of those instances wherein the original form of the 
perent, or rather common, language, has been better preserved in the latter than 
in the former. The Teutonic aspirates correspond, generally, with the Latin 
slender mutes—=particularly the palatics; as, Hauyt, caput; Heri, cor; Horn, 
cornu; Bieh, pecus; adjt, octo; recht, rectum; &c.—-Consequently, the Teutonic 
hw answers exactly to the Latin gu; as, when, quando ; which (Saxon hwilc), 
qualis ; what, quod; &c.—-Now we often find that only one letter—a labial 
or palatic—of the Latin gu is retained in the Teutonic; as, @gue, even; 
tinquo, I leave; quingue, fiinfe; quatuor, Gothic fidvor; coqueo, idy fode; 
ane (in Gothic still with both aspirates ahwa), Old German aha. Thus 

so the Latin torquere, by transposition of the r, is in German bdrefen, 
and in Anglo-Saxon thrawan,—each language having retained a different 
aspirate. But, on the other hand, we find also words in which the Latin 
seems to have retained one letter of the original gu, and the Teutonic the 
other, or both; thus fommen, to come, and the Latin venire, are both derived 
from the Old Teutonic guiman. The German and Saxon quick (alive)— 
in the Westmoreland dialect hwick—is in the Gothic quiw; which points to 
an original form of guiqu, the final gu of which dropped in German the aspi- 
rate, and in Gothic the mute. In the Latin vivus and vivo, both the initial 
and final gu of the original guigu have dropped their mute sounds, whilst in 
vizi (i. e. vicsi) and victum the mute of the final gu is preserved, and the aspi- 
rate omitted (similar to cuctum and relictum, from coqueo and relinguo). This 
accounts also for the apparently anomalous interchange of c and » in this 
vetb.—An original gu may be supposed to have existed also in the few other 
Latin words in which an interchange of c and v takes place; as in niz, nivis ; 
conniveo, connixi ;—a supposition which receives some confirmation from the 
fact that Pee languages have corresponding words, some with g or h, and 
some with w. 
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PART IT. 
ETYMOLOGY. 


§27. Erymotoey divides and subdivides words, accord- 
ing.to their nature, into classes or parts of speech ; points 
out the changes which they undergo in order to express 
the accidents peculiar to each; and, lastly, shows the laws _ 
by which words are formed by derivation from, and com- 
position with, each other. | 

Most German grammarians adopt the usual nine parts of 
speech ; namely— 


” The Article, MWrtifel or Deute- | The Adverb, Nebenwort. 


wort. The Preposition, Serhaltnif- 
The Substantive, Hauptwort. wort. 
The Adjective, Beiwort. The Conjunction, Bindewort. 
The Pronoun, Giirwort. The Interjection, (mpfin- 
The Verb, 3vitvwort. dungswort— 


the definitions of which the learner is supposed to know 
from his English grammar. 

The last four, namely, the adverb, preposition, conjunc- 
tion, and interjection (which are also sometimes compre- 
hended under the general name of particles), are not in- 
flected*. ‘The other five are inflected—that is, they un- 
dergo certain changes to express those relations by which 
they are generally affected, and which, not being essential, 
are called accidents. ‘Thus in English, the last syllable 
in churches expresses merely the accident of plurality; and 
the last syllable in Jaughed, that of past time. 


* However the adverb admits (like the adjective) servile terminations to 
express the degrees of comparison. 
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The changes of the article, substantive, adjective, and 
pronoun, are called declension ; those of the verb, conjuga- 
tion. Both, the declension and conjugation, are formed 
chiefly by annexes (§ 12); except the participle past, which, 
generally, receives moreover the prefix ge. The letters of 
inflection used in the whole process of declension and con- 
jugation, are ¢, m, n, ¥, 8, t, g, and $; of which the last two 
are.used only in the participles. _ 

' Obs. That part of a word of which no letter is omitted in the declen- 
sion or conjugation, we shall call its grammatical root; which, there- 
fore, different from the radical syllable, excludes only letters of inflec- 
tion, but not letters of derivation. (See § 12, rule 4.) Thus, for in- 
stance, the grammatical root of hostesses would be hostess; but its 
radical syllable is host. 


Besides the addition of letters, the German language 
makes also frequent use of another means of inflection in its 
declension and conjugation—viz. a change of the radical 
vowels Q, 0, U, aul, into a, 6, ii, Gu; for instance, Bruder, 
brother, Briider*, brothers; Joh war, I was, Joh ware, I 
were, or I should be. This etymological change of the above 
vowels, the German grammarians call the Ymlaut; and 
which we shall call the vowel inflection +. . 

The derivation of words from one another is effected, for 
the most part, by prefixes and annexes, and is, besides, 
generally accompanied by the vowel inflection, as will be 
shown in its proper place. 


§ 28. DECLENSION. 


The accidents denoted by the declension are Gender, 
Number, and Case. There are three genders, Masculine, 
Feminine, and Neuter ; two numbers, Singular and Plural ; 
and four cases, Nominative, Genitive, Dative, and Accusative. 


* A few traces of this vowel inflection in the formation of the plural of sub- 
stantives, are found also in English; as, foot, feet ; tooth, teeth ; brother, brethren ; 
Mouse, Mice ; Man, men. 

+ The other vowels and diphthongs (e, i, a, 3, i, ai, &c. ) are never inflected ; 
and the term vowel inflection invariably refers to such words only as have the 
vowels a, 0, u, or au, in their root. , 
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Obs. These four cases denote the four relations in which the substan- 
tive is most frequently placed. The nominative denotes the subject of 
the action, or the noun to which the verb attributes something *. The 
genitive or, as it is called in English grammars, the possessive case, ex- 
presses generally the relation of possession or property, and is in English 
either preceded by the sign of, or has -s added to it. The dative denotes 
the indirect or mediate object of the action; that is, the noun for whose 
-sake the.action is done. This case is designated in English by ¢o, or for 
—expressed or understood. The accusative case denotes the direct or 
immediate object of the action. In the sentence, ‘ My friend delivered 
his father’s letter to the master of the house,’ friend, as the subject or 
the noun to which here the action of delivering is attributed, is in the 
nominative; letter, as the immediate object of the action or as the thing 
delivered, is in the accusative; master is in the dative; and father’s and 
house are in the genitive. In the expression, ‘ We sent him away,’ him 
is in the accusative; but in, ‘ We sent him a book,’ dook, as the thing 
sent, is in the accusative, whilst Aim is in the dative, for it means fo him. 

These four obvious relations are marked by appropriate terminations 
of the noun, or its dependents; all others—as those of cause, instru- 
mentality, end, &c.—are expressed by prepositions; in the same way 
as the German dative is expressed in English by ¢o or for. 


The four cases have different terminations for the singu- 
lar and plural. In the singular they have, moreover, di- 
stinct terminations for each gender; but in the plural the 
same inflections are used for all genders. (§ 29.) Substan- 
tives, therefore, as they have each but one gender, are ca- 
pable of eight variations, four for the singular and four for 
the plural; but they are very defective in their inflections, 
none of them completing the whole eight, and most of them 
having no more than two or three. This deficiency is, how- 
ever, supplied by their dependents, the articles, adjectives, 
and adjective pronouns. ‘These, not importing any thing 
existing of itself, can have neither gender, case, nor num- 
ber, belonging to them; but, as subsidiaries of the substan- 
tive, they must agree with it in gender, case, and number :— 
that 1s, they are provided with appropriate terminations to 


* The nominative is also used when a substantive is adduced simply as 


the name of'a subject, without any relation to other words; for instance, as it 
occurs in dictionaries. 
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express these accidents of the nouns to which they belong. 
Being joined with substantives of all genders, they are ca- 
pable of sixteen variations; but they have the same inflec- 
tion for more than one accident—as will be seen in the 
following section. 

It must further be observed, that the declinable parts of 
speech do not all use the same endings for marking the 
same accidents; the article, for instance, marks the dative 
singular of the masculine and neuter gender by em; the 
substantive marks the same case sometimes by ¢, and the 
adjective, often by en. All declinable words may therefore be 
arranged under the following four declensions; namely— 

1. The declension of the definitives. 

2. The declension of the substantives. 
,3- The declension of the adjectives. 

4. The declension of the personal pronouns. 


§ 29. DECLENSION OF DEFINITIVES. 


The articles and the adjective pronouns, which are here, 
' after the example of several grammarians, comprehended, 
under the name of definitives (from their common pecu- 
liarity of defining and particularizing the noun), having in 
German very nearly the same declension, and the same in- 
fluence on that of the adjectives, we shall materially sim- 
plify this part of the grammar by comprising them under 
one general view, and thus anticipating here the declensions 
of most adjective pronouns.—A few of the latter, however, 
which have some peculiarities in their declension, as well 
as some particulars concerning a few of the following defi- 
nitives, will be more conveniently explained when we treat 
of the pronouns. 

The definitives may be arranged under two declensions ; 
namely, the complete, and the defective declension. 


1. Complete declension, in which each case has an inflec- 
tion annexed to it. 
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Inflections of the Complete Declension. 


Singular. Plural. 
masc. fem.  neut. for all genders. 
N.—vr —¢ —e8 —¢ 
G.—¢ —er —<¢s —er 
D—m —er —em —¢i- 
A. —tn —¢ —¢€3 —€ 


Thus are declined, among others, the following words; 
—that is, the preceding inflections are added to their first 
syllable, which is their grammatical root: 


Diefer, chzs. welcher, which. aller, ail. mancher, many 
jener, that. jeder’, every. folcher, such. . a (man). 
as, 
Singular. Plural. 
masc. fem. neut. for all genders, 
N. bdiefer,  diefe, —diefes, this ; diefe, these. 


G. Ddiefes, diefer, diefes, of this; diefer, of these. 

D. diefem,  diefer, diefem, Zo this; diefen, to these. 

A. Ddiefen,  diefe, —diefes, zhzs ; diefe, these. 

Obs. 1. The adjectives also have this declension, if unpreceded by 
another definitive, as will be explained in its proper place. ° 


2. Defective declension. 

This is like the preceding declension, except in three of 
its cases—namely, the nominative of the masculine, and the 
nominative and accusative of the neuter gender—which want 
the usual inflections er and e8; and for which reason this 
declension is called the Defective. 


Inflections of the Defective Declension. 


Singular. Plural. 
masc. fem. neut. _— for all genders. 
N. ——- —<{ a 4 
G.—3 —e¢r —¢é —et 
D—em er — em —ei 
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Thus are declined the following eight words ; that is, the 
preceding inflections are annexed to them: 


mein, my; fein, 22s,or one’s; euler, your; - ei, a, Or One ; 
dein, thy; unfer, our; ibr, their, or her; Fein, no; 
as, 
Singular. | Plural. 
masc, fem. neut. for all genders. 
N. mein, meine, mein, meine, my. 
G. meines, meiner, meine, meiner, of my. 
D. meinem, meiner, meinem, meinen, £0 my. 
A. meincn, meine, mein, MEIN, my. 


Obs. 2. The termination er in unfer, our, and ¢uer, your, belongs to 
the grammatical root (§ 27), and is, therefore, different from er in diefer 
and jener, &c., where it is a syllable of inflection: hence unfer, geni- 
tive unferes, dative unferem, &c. and not unfes, unfem, &c. 

Obs. 3.. The ¢.of the ending er in unfer and euet, may be dropped 
when these words become inflected; as, unfres, eure, unfrem, eurem, 
&c. instead of unferes, eueres, &c. In the cases terminating in ¢, em, 
en, the ¢ of inflection is sometimes dropped instead of that of the gram- 
matical root; as, unfers, unferm, unfern, for unferes or unfres, &c. 


When any one of these eight words is not followed by a 
substantive or adjective, it has the complete declension; as, 
Shr Bruder und unferer (or unfer Vruder), Aer brother and 
ours; Mein Haus it grofer als feines (or fein Haus), my house 
is larger than his; (vr hat ein Haus in der Gtadt, und eines 
auf dem Lande, he has a house in town, and one in the coun- 
try; Sch Fenne Feines diefer Kinder, Zinow none of these chit- 
dren. But if an adjective follows, the defective case remains 
defective ; as, Mein Haus ift alt, ih muf ein neues baucn, 
my house is old, I must build a new one. 


§ 30. THE AR'FICLE. 


There are two articles, as in English; viz. the definite, 
dcr, the ; and the indefinite, ein, a. The latter has the de- 
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fective declension, the former the complete; with this pe- 
culiarity, however, that the nominative and accusative cases 
of the neuter gender have dag instead of d¢3 ;-and the same 


cases of the feminine gender and of the plural number, Cie 
for de. 


Definite Article. 
Singular. Plural. 
masc. fem. neut. forall genders. 
N. der, = Dies, die, the. | 
G. beg der, «= 0B, sé et, Of the. 
D. dem, der, dem, den, to the. 


A. den, die, da, die, the. 


Obs. 1. Der, die, a8, is also used as a relative, and as a demonstrative 
pronoun ; but then the genitive throughout, and the dative of the ‘plu- 
ral, have different terminations; for which see the pronouns. - 


Obs. 2. The definite article is in dictionaries and grammars often put 
before substantives, merely to chow their genders. 


Oés. 3. The dative singular of this article, bem and ber, and the 


accusative neuter, dag, are frequently compounded with certain prepo- 
sitions, and then contracted as follows: 


Am, for an dem, at the. fiiv3, for fiir baS, for the. 


ang, for an a8, at the. im, for in dem, i the. 

aufs, for auf da8, upon the. ing, for in da8, into the. 

beim (or bepm), for bet (or bey) | vom, for von dem, from the. 
dem, dy the. zum, for gu dem, to the. 


durch3, for durch bas, through the. | 3ur, for 3u der, to the. 


In colloquial language, other contractions of a similar nature are also 
frequently used; as, finterm, iiberm, uber3, vors, &c., for binter dem, 
uber dent, ber dag, vor das, &c. ; but they are not approved of by gram- 
marians. 

In some instances, 3um and 3ur are contractions of 3u and the in- 


definite article einem and einer. See the use of the article in the 
Syntax. 
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Indefinite Article. 
Singular. | 

N. ein, einc, = ein, a. : 

G. eine iner, eines, ofa. 

ey: CNEL CE No Plural. 
D. einem, einer, einem, to a. 
A. einen, cine, eit, a. 


The following will exemplify the inflections of the pre- 


ceding definitives : 


Der Gohn des GFifchers gab dem 
Machbar den Fife. 

Die Gebwefter der Koniginn gab 
da$ Geld den Wrmen. 

Unfere Freunde fennen die Briider 
diefes Munnes und die Schnwejrern 
diefer Frau. 

Hier iff der Mann, welcher meinen 
Bruder lebrt, und welcen mein 
Bruder fo liebt. 

Diefen Kaufmann empfabl ich 
meinem Bruder. 

Diefem Kaufmanne empfahl icy 
meinen Bruder. 


The son of the fisherman gave the 
neighbour the fish.” 

The sister of the queen gave the 
money to the poor. 

Our friends know the brothers of 
this man and the sisters of this 
woman. 

Here is the man who teaches my 
brother, and whom my brother loves 
so much. 

This merchant I recommended 
my brother. . 

To this merchant I recommendea 
my brother. ot 


THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


The declension of the German substantives is various and 
intricate: however, the oblique cases (genitive, dative, and 
accusative) of both numbers are pretty uniform, and will be 
brought under four simple rules (§ 44). It is in the nomi- 
native plural that substantives differ most ; and the forma- 
tion of this case depending, in a great degree, on the gender 
of the noun, we shall first treat of the gender, then of the 
plural, and lastly of the cases. 


GENDER. : 


§ 31. The gender follows the sex of the noun ({ 32), as in 
English ; but inanimate things, which in English are all of 
the neyter gender, are in German, as in most other lan- 
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guages, distributed among all three genders; as for instance, 
der Stein, the stone; die Thiir, the door; das Fenfter, the 
window.—Gtein therefore is, grammatically, considered as 
a male, and Thiir as a female; though they are destitute of 
sex. Gender, when it arises from sex, is called natural; in 
other cases, grammatical. ‘The latter depends in German 
mostly on the termination of the word ; namely, whether it 
ends with, or without, a servile syllable; and, in the former 
case, with what servile syllable it ends (§§ 34, 35, 36). The 
prefixes have no influence on the gender, except ge (§ 96, 
rule 3). Compounds adopt the gender (as well as the declen- 
sion) of their last component parts; as, a8 Baumil, the 
olive oil ; der Oelbaunm, the olive-tree—Cel being neuter, and 
Baum masculine. 


SEX, or NATURAL GENDER. 


§ 32. Substantives denoting males are masculine, and 
those denoting females are feminine; as, der Daim, the man ; 
der Gebu, the son ; Carl der Giinfte, Charles the Fifth ; der 
Midder, the ram—bdie Krau, the woman; die Tocbter, the 
daughter ; Catharina die Crfte, Catherine the First ; die 
Mufe, the muse ; die Heme, the hen. 


Except. a.) ba8 Weib, the wife; da3 Menih, the wench* ; and the 
compounds dag Grauenzimmer, the lady; das Weibsbild, the woman ; 
bas Mannsbild, the man; cine Mannspergson, a person of the male sez ; 
die Ghildwache, the sentinel ;—which, like all compounds, have the gen- 
der of their last component part. 

5.) The diminutives, which are all of the neuter gender; as, da 
Mannchen or Nanntlein, the little man; das Gdnvefterchen, the Little sister ; 
das gute Hansden, dear little Jack ;—hence also, Madcdhen,-girl ; and 
atdulein, an unmarried lady of nobility, also Miss, are neuter, being, 
etymologically, the diminutives of Siagd, maid, and Frau, lady, woman. 


Obs. Substantives, both appellatives and proper names, are rendered 
diminutives by annexing chen +, or [ein—see the above examples. The 
diminutives in chen are of general use; those in [ein are confined 
chiefly to poetry. Both formations are attended by the vowel inflec- 


* Der Mend) denotes man, human being. 
} It is the same as the English termination fin in lambhin, mannikin. 
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tion ; thus, der Mann, the man —das Mannchen, or Mannlein, the little 
man; eine Docbter, a daughter—ein Tombterchen, or Todhterlein, a little 
daughter. If the substantive terminates in ( or g, ¢{ is inserted between 


the root and the termination den; as, Buch, book—Diidhelchen, a little 
book; Hing, ring—Ringeldien, a Little ring. The annex den is also 
added to some plurals in er (§ 40), and to Leute, people; as, Mannerchen, 
little men; Dingercben, little things, &c. ; Leutchen, little people. Some 
substantives terminating in ¢n, and all those terminating in ¢, drop these 
endings when rendered diminutives; as, cin Garten, a little garden; 

ein Kndbchen, or Knablein, a dittle boy; from Garten, KRnabe. The 
diminutive conveys often the idea of playful endearment; as, Miitters 
chen, dear little mother ;—sometimes of contempt ; as, da8 Dannchen, the 
little conceited man ; ein {ii\fed Hervcben, a young fop. 


§ 33. The sex is distinguished, 


1. In many cases by appropriate words; as, Bruber, 
brother —Gcbwefter, sister; Mann, man—Weib, wife; Herr, 
master, lord— frau, mistress, lady*; Better, male cousin— 
Mubme, female cousin ;—and several others, which, having 
for the most part corresponding appropriate words in En- 
glish, may easily be found in the dictionary. 


2. In most other cases, however, the female sex is de- 
noted by the ending inn (or in) being added to the mascu- 
line substantive ; as, cin Greund, a friend (in general), or a 
male friend—eine Sreundim, a female friend; Konig, king 
—Ronigiim, queen; ein Chrift, a christian—eine Chriftim, 
a christian woman; ein Cnglander, an Englishman—eine 
Englanderinn, an Englishwoman. The final ¢ of the mas- 
culine is dropped in the feminine substantive; as, ein Nuffe, 
a Russian—eine Ruffinn, a Russian woman. Many of these 
derivatives receive also the vowel inflection; as, Graf, count 
—Grafinn, countess; ein Granjofe, a Frenchman—eine Franz 
jo(inn, a Frenchwoman. Masculines ending in erer generally 
drop one ef in the feminine form; as, der Sauberer, the en- 
chanter—vdie Sauberinn, the enchantress. 


* $rau is also used in opposition to Wann ; but it is only applied to mar- 
ried women, and, in general, conveys an idea of respectability. 


G 
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3. The following words derived from foreign languages have irregular 
terminations in the feminines : 


Males. Females. 
Baron, daron; Baroneffe (also Baroninn), baroness. 
{DrIN3, prince ; Pringesfinn, princess. 
WActeur, actor ; Actrice, actress. 
Abr, abbot ; MAebtiffinn, abdess. 
Canonicus, canon ; Canoniffin, canoness. 
Gouverneur, governor ; @ouvernante, governess. 


Obs. The title indicative of a man’s office or occupation (which in 
German is also given to his wife) is rendered feminine by the addition 
of in, even with such nouns as, in other cases, use different ter- 
minations, or appropriate words, for their feminines ; as, Hathsherr, city 
senator, or alderman—atpsherrinn (and not Hathsfrau), the wife of such 
a person; Hauptmann, captain—Hauptmanninn, the wife of a captain ; 
though the correspondent feminine nouns of Saushert, master of the 
house, and @delmann, nobleman, are Hausfrau, and Gdelfrau; because 
these names do not arise from the office of the husband. Hence there 
is a distinction between bie Rammerberrinn, the lady of a chamberlain, 
and dre Rammerfrau, the waiting-gentlewoman at court ; die Gefandtinn, 
the lady of an ambassador, and die Gefandte (see § 52), a female ambas- 
sador ; die Webtinn, the wife of a protestant abbot, and die Aebtiffinn, the 
abbess.—Landsmanninn, a countrywoman, a native of one’s own country, 
is however used with reference to herself, and applied even to unmar- 
ried women.—The feminine of Greiberr, Baron, is designated indiscri- 
minately by Greiherrinn, and Greifrau; and often also by a third name, 
areiinn. 


4, In the following few cases the nouns denoting the males are de- 
rivatives of those denoting the female sex, or the species : 


die Saube, the pigeon ; der Dauber, the cock pigeon. 

die Rabe, the cat; der Kater, the male cat. 

dic Braut, the bride ; der Brautigam, the bridegroom. 
die Wittwe, the widow ; der Witter, the widower. 

die Gans, the goose ; ber Ganferich, the gander. 

die Ente, the duck ; der Enterich, the drake. 


5. With many names of species the sex is distinguished by adding some 
sexual attribute,—such as Diannchen, male, and Weibcdhen, female ; Bock, 
buck, and Rub, cow; Hahn, cock, and Henne, hen: as, ein Machtigall: 
mdnnden, a male nightingale ; dev Achebock, the roebuck; die Hirfchfub, 
the doe. But very frequently the mere name of the species, if masculine, 
is, without any addition, also used to denote the male; whilst the female 
is distinguished by the annex inn. Thus der Lowe, the dion; der Hund, 
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the dog ; der Wolf, the wolf, apply both to the male, or to one of the 
species without regard to sex ; but die Lowinn, die Hiindinn, die Woif- 
inn, signify the females of those species. In a similar manner the 
names of male persons, of which the feminine is formed by itn, are 
also used to express the generical idea without any reference to sex ; 
as, Der Gchaufpieler muf die Matur ftudiren, tke actor (actress not ex- 
cluded) must study nature ; Demuth ift dem Chriften geboten, humility is 
commanded to the Christian. Therefore, the plural of such masculines— 
as for instance, die Machbarn, the neighbours, die Freunde, the friends, 
&c.—dces not strictly exclude the females, unless explicitly contra- 
_ distinguished by the feminines in inn; as, alle Nachbarn und Mach: 
barinnen, ad? male and female neighbours. 

6. A few substantives are common to both sexes without any altera- 
tion, merely changing their gender according to the sex they denote :— 
der Pathe, the godfather, or godson—die Pathe, the godmother, or god- 
daughter ; dev Miindel, the male ward *—die Milndel, the female ward ; 
der Waife, the male orphan*—die Waife, the female orphan. 

But, the following sybstantives are used for both sexes without even 
changing their gender: der Baftard, the bastard; der Gaft, the guest ; 
das Rind, the child; der Menjih, the human being ; dev Kunde, the cus- 
éomer ; die Perfon, the person; der Pilgrim, the pilgrim; der Zeuge, the 
witness; and perhaps a few others. Further, most nouns in [ing, as 
der Fiindling, the foundling ; der Liebling, the darling ; der 30gling, the 
pupil; der Neuling, the novice, &c. 


THE GRAMMATICAL GENDER, 
or the gender of nouns which are either destitute of sex, 
or in which the sex is not regarded, being the names of 
species, or of aggregates. 


§ 34. Of the masculine gender are :-— 

1. Most substantives which have no servile terminations 
(§ 12); that is, which are either monosyllables, or dissylla- 
bles beginning with a prefix; as, der Glug, the river; der 
Stein, the stone; der Gchnitt, the cut ; der Betrag, the amount ; 
der Verftant, che understanding. 

This, of course, applies also to all compounds; as, der 
Unlag, the occasion; der Wufenthalt, the abode, stay; der 
Gonnenuntergarg, the sunset; der Gefichtsfreis, the horizon, 
&c.—the last component parts (which alone determine the 


®* Many authors, however, use ber Miindef and die Waife for both sexes. 
G2 
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genders of compounds, see § 31) being, Lag, Enthalt, Gang, 
Kreis. 


This rule, which comprehends a very large -portion of 
the German substantives, has, however, many exceptions; 
which, with the omission of those of rare occurrence, are 
given below*. ‘To these must be added the monosyllable 
feminines and neuters mentioned in § 40. as forming their 
plural irregularly; and the substantives beginning with ge, 
which are, for the most part, neuter—see § 36, rule $ +. 

2. All substantives with the servile termination ing, or 


ling; as, der Haring, the herring ; der Griibling, the spring ; 
&c.— Except a8 Meffing, brass. 

3. All substantives terminating in en; as, der Garten, 
the garden; der Degen, the sword. | 


Except a) The diminutives in den (§ 32, Obs.). 5) Infinitives used 
as substantives (§ 36. Obs. 2.). c) The following neuters: Uimofen, 
alms ; Becken, basin; Wifen, iron; Cramen, examination ; Fiillen, colt ; 
Riffen, cushion ; Ceinen, nen ; Omen, omen; Podnomen, phenomenon ; 
Wappen, coat of arms ; 3eidhen, sign—No feminine ends in en. 


4. Most substantives terminating in el; as, der Giigel, the 
hill; dev Loffel, the spoon. . 


* The following are feminine: Undachs (but der Bedacht, der Verdadhs), Ure 
ftalt, Untwort, Art, Bahn, Bai, Beidht, Birn, Vrunft, Brut, Budht, Burg, Shur, 
Gur, Durdlaudt, Einfalt, Fahrt, Flur, Gluth, Form, Fradht, Frift, Fubr, Furde, 
Gegenwart, Gidt, Gier, Gluth, Gunft, Haft, Huld, Sadt, Jagd, Koft, Laft, Lift, 
Mild, Mils, Nachridje (but der Bericht), Madtigall, Norm, Norhdueft, Pein, Pelt, 
Pridt, Poft, Pradt, Qual, Raft, Riitehr (but der Verkehr), Ruhr, Gant, Sdam, 
Sadar, Schau, Scheu (but der Abf(dheu) Sdhidt, Gdhiadht, Sdhiudt, Schmadh, Schrift, 
Gadhuld, Schur, Gidt, Spreu, Spur, Stirn, Streu, Gudt, That, Thiir, Tour, Trade, 
Xrift, Uhr, Unbill, Vernunft, Versicht, Wahl, Wehr, Welt, Willtuhr, Wud)t, Wuth, 
Bahl, Zeit, Bier, Bude. 

The following are neuter: U6, Augenmert, Beet, Beil, Bein, Belted, Bier, Ble, 
Hiei, Blut, Boor, Brod, Cis, Erj, Fell, Felt, Fleifd, FlieB, Garn, Gas, Geis, Gili, 
Gold, Gran, Grog, Haar, Hari, Heer, Heil, Heu, Hirn, Sayr, Sod), Kinn, Knie, Kreus, 
Laub (foliage), 206, Lv08, Loth, Mats, Map, Mehl, Meer, Moor, Movs, Meg, Nier, 
Oot, Hel, Ohr, Paar, Ped, Pferd, Pfund, Pult, Quart, Reh, Reid), RieB, Rohr, RvF, 
Sals, Schaf, Schad, Sdhiff, Shmals, Gdmeer, Schod, Sdrot, Schwein, Geil, Gieb, 
Spiel, Stroh, Stiid, Tau, Thier, Thor, Urtheil, Verbot, Verded, Verhir, Vieh, Wacdhé,, 
Werft, Werg, Wert, Wild, Wildbret, Belt, Beug, Ziel, Zinn. See also § 36. Obs. 3. 

+ Notwithstanding the great, number of exceptions, this rule will be found 
highly useful: it contains about six hundred simple nouns of common occur- 
rence; and, considering the very great number of compounds of which the last 
part is a monosyllable, it may be safely asserted, that the gender of several 
thousand substantives is ascertained by this rule and its exceptions, 
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Except a) Nouns beginning with ge or ending in fel, or in tel if im- 
porting a numeral fraction; which are all of the neuter gender (§ 36, 
rules 1, 3 and 4). 4) The following neuters : Capitel, chapter ; Erempel, 
example; Gertel, farrow; Lagel, barrel; Miratel, miracle; Mittel, 
means; Orafel, oracle; Gadarmiigel, skirmish; Gegel, sail; Giegel, 
seal; Ucbel, evil; Wiefel, weasel. c) The list of feminines subjoined 
at the foot of this page *. 


5. The greater part of the substantives terminating in ¢t ; 
as, der Kummer, the grief; der Hammer, the hammer.—But 
this rule, too, has a long list of exceptions, which is given 
below +. 

See § 37, rules 3, 4, which also contain some exceptions 
to the preceding rules. 


§ 35. Of the feminine gender are:— 

1. All substantives with tbe servile terminations beit, 
Feit, fcbaft, ung, and ei (or ey); as, die Weisheit, wasdom ; die 
Wichtigkeit, importance; die Freundfdjaft, friendship; die 
Hoffuung, hope; die Fifcherei, the fishery.—Except das Pet- 
ichaft, the seal; and der Hornung, the old name of the month 
of February. 

2. All substantives terminating in e; as, die Wiefe, the 
meadow; die Rofe, the rose; die Giite, goodness. 


Except a) Most substantives with the prefix ge (see rule 3, § 36). 
) Adjectives in their neuter gender used as substantives; as, baS Gchone, 


* Ufel, Umfel, Angel, Wuritel, Bibel, Claufel, Cymbel, Dattel, Deicfel, Difter, 
Drofjel, Fidel, Epiftel, Fabel, Fadel, Galbel, Fibel, Fiedel, Fiftel, Flostel, Formet, 
Fudhtel, Gabel, Geifel, Gondel, Gurgel, Hedhel, Hummel, Hyperbel, Snfel, Kabel, 
Radel, Kanjel, Kapfel, Kartoffel, Klingel, Kugel, Kuppel, Mandel, Mifpel, Miftel, 
Mordel, Mufdel, Wadel, Neljel, Weftel, Mudel, Orgel, Pappel, Parabel, Partitel, 
Ranuntel, Rafpes, Regel, Runsel, Sdhadtel, Sdhaufel, Sdhaulel, Gchindel, Gwiffet, 
Gemmell, Gidel, Gpindel, Staffel, Stoppel, Striegel, Xafef, Tarantel, Troddel, 
Trommel, Trisffel, Wadtel, Waffel, Weidhfel, Windel, Wurzel, Bottel, Bwiebes. 

+ Of the feminine gender are: 2Ubder, Aelfter, Ummer, Wufter, Blatter, Butter, 
Dauer, Eftader, Fafer, Feder, Geter, Fiber, Folter, Daltets Heuer, Holfter, Kammer, 
Kelter, Klafter, Klammer, Klapper, Lauer, Leber, Letter, Lever, Warter, Mafer, 
Mauer, Metapher, Matter, Nummer, Oper, Order, Otter, Rhabarber, Riifter, Scheuer, 
GAleuder, Sdyulter, Trauer, Vefper, Viper, Wimper, Zafer, Zeder, Ziffer, Sither. 

The following are neuter: Ubentener, Wlter, Barometer, Cuter, Fenfter, Feuer, 
| Fteber, Fuder, Gutter, Gatter, Gitter, Klofter, Nupfer, Lager, Laster, Leder, Vuder, 
‘Matter, Mieder, Miinfter, WMufter, Opfer, Ordefter, Plafter, Pulver, Regifter, 
Ruder, Silber, Theater, Thermometer, Ufer, Ungeheuer, Waffer, Wetter, Wunder, 
Bimmer. Besides those beginning with the prefix ge. 
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the beautiful (see § 52). c) The few following substantives: ba8 Auge, 
— the eye; ba8 Befchlage, brass edgings ; da8 Ende, the end; da8 Erte, 
the inheritance ; ba$ Ginale, the finale ; da3 Sntereffe, the interest ; dad 
Perfonale, the members of a body collectively ; ha Rafe, the cheese; and 
the few names of animals mentioned in § 44; as, der Uffe, the ape, &c. 
(See also Obs. 2, § 45). 


Obs. Most feminines of this, as well as most of the monosyllable fe- 
minines of the foregoing section, denote abstract ideas; but the femt- 
nines in ¢| and ¢r (see the notes of the preceding page) are, for the most 
part, names of things. 


§ 36. Of the neuter gender are :— 

1. The few substantives terminating in thum, fal, or fel; 
as, da8 Chriftenthum, Christendom; da8 Herjogthum, the 
dukedom or dutchy; da8 Gchicffal, the fate; da8 Rathfel, the 
riddle. —Except der Reichthum, the riches; der Srrtbum, the 
error; der Stopiel, the cork. 

2. The greater part of the nouns. terminating in nif; as, 
bas Gebheimniff, tke secret; da8 Gedachtnif, the memory. 


Except the following, which are generally used in the feminine gen- 
der: Bedringnié, grievance, distress ; Hefugnifi, competence, authority ; 
Gefiimmernif, trouble ; Beforgnif, apprehension ; Vetriitnif, affliction ; 
Bewandtnif, condition, conjuncture ; Empfingnifi, conception; Crfennt- 
nif, recognition (but bas Betenntnif, confession); Erlaubnif, permis- 
sion; Gaulnifi, putridity ; Gintternif, darkness; Kenntnifi, knowledge ; 
RKiimmernif, care, grief; Gadumnif, delay; BWerdammnifi, damnation ; 
Wildnif, wilderness. 

Obs. 1. Severa} authors use also some others of this termination in 
the feminine, which, however, are more commonly found in the neuter 
gender. With SBegegnif, occurrence ; Berderbnifi, corruption; Ber: 
fiumnif, neglect, usage is not decided, these nouns having as often the 
feminine as the neuter gender.— No masculine ends in nif. 


3. The substantives beginning with the prefix ge; as, 
bas Gemalbde, che picture; da8 Gefprad, the conversation ; 
das Gewiffen, the conscience; das Gebirge, the chain of moun- 
tains. 

Except a) The following masculines: Gebrauch, use, custom; Ge: 
dante, thought; Gefallen, favour, pleasure ; Gebalt, salary ; Gehorfam, 
obedience ; Gxlafi, house-room ; Genuf, enjoyment ; Geruch, smell; Ge: 
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fang, song; Gefchmact, taste; Geftanf, bad smell; (Sewinn, or Gewinnft, 
profit. 6) The following feminines: Qeberde, gesture; Gebiir, fee, 
duty ; Geburt, birth; Geduld, patience ; Gefabr, danger ; Gemeinde, 
community ; Geniige, sufficiency; Ge(hichte, history; Gefhwulft, swell- 
ing, tumour ; Geftalt, figure, shape ; Gevwalt, force ; Gewabr, security— 
and all those terminating in beit, feit, fhaft, and ung; which have the 
gender of their termination; as, die Gelegenheit, the opportunity ; die 
Gefellfchaft, the company ; die Genejung, the recovery, &c. 


4, All diminutives; all nouns in tel denoting numeral 
fractions; and the names of the letters of the alphabet; as, 
das Gtadtchen, the little town (see § 32, Obs.); da8 Biertel, 
the quarter; da8 Achtel, the eighth part; ein grofes A, a 
capital A; da8 deutfche 3, the German &. 

5. All words used as substantives, though properly be- 
longing to other parts of speech; as, dag Wenn und das 
Uber, the If and the But; {ein liebes 3h, his dear self’; dag 
Lebewobl, che farewell. 


Obs. 2. Hence all substantives that are in form not different from 
infinitives of the same root, are of the neuter gender; probably from 
their having been originally infinitives used as substantives, although 
many of them have now a more extended signification than the verb, 
and some are even used concretely ; as, a8 ‘Berfeben, the mistake; dag 
Unfeben, the respect, consideration ; das Leben, the life ; da3 Dafeyn, the 
existence; ba8 Bermobgen, the ability, the property; das Cffen, the eating, 
the dish; da Mlittagetfen, the dinner; a8 Wefen, the being (from the 
obsolete infinitive, wefen, fo de); das Gchreiben, the writing, the letter, &c. 
—the verbs of these substantives being verfepen, ¢o mistake ; anfeben, to 
dook at, &c. 

The following, however, are of the masculine gender, according to 
the analogy of their terminations (§ $4, rule 3), though they are exactly 
like the infinitives of nearly the same, or a kindred import: der Braten, 
the roast meat ; Groc€en, morsel, crumb ; Gefallen, obligation ; Graben, 
ditch ; Huften, cough; Nugen, use, profit; Sdaden, injury ; Scatten, 
shade, shadow; SOchiuchzen, hiccup; Schnupfen, cold in the head; 
Sropfen, drop ; 3apfen, spigot.—If these words have the neuter gender, 
they are merely infinitives used substantively ; as, bag Vraten, the roast- 
ing; das Huften, the coughing, &c. 

Obs. 3. For the same reason, those substantives are neuter which, 
in form, are like adverbs and uninflected adjectives of similar significa- 
tion; as, bas Recht, the right ; bas Fett, the fat ; das Wohl, the welfare ; 
bas Uekel, the evil; dad Elend, the misery ; a8 Ubendroth, the evening 
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red; a8 Berliner Blau, Prussian blue, &c. Except der Grnif, serious- 
ness ; dev Gehorfam, the obedience ; dev Gram, the grief; die Sdcu, shy- 
ness, awe ; and perhaps a few others. 


Obs. 4. Numbers used as substantives are also neuter, agreeably to 
the above rule; as, da3 Hundert, the hundred; ba8 Sabrfiinf, the space 
of five years; da$ Cin$ *, the one. But the names of written figures, 
or the number of pips on playing cards, are feminine; as, cine Gins, a 
Figure of one; eine Homifche Fiinf, a Roman five; die Carreau Gieben, 
the seven of diamonds ; die Qull, the cipher. 


Note.—Respecting the monosyllable neuters and those in ¢r, see the 
exceptions to rules 1 and 5 9< § 34. 


§ 37. SUBSTANTIVES OF MORE .THAN ONE GENDER. 


1. With some substantives usage varies in regard to the gender; as, 
der or da8 Chor, the choir, the place where the choristers are seated (when 
signifying chorus, it is generally masculine) ; der or das Dotter, the yolk 
of an egg; der or die Glitter, the spangle; dev or das Friefel, the purples ; 
der or die Hafpel, the reel, yarnwindles ; der or das Heft, the handle, also 
a few sheets of paper stitched together ; die or ba8 Mandel, a number of 
15 (when signifying an almond, it is always feminine); der or die Gcbeitel, 
the crown of the head ; der or, more generally, }a8 Gcbilf, the reed, rush ; 
bas or die Driibfal, affiction ; der or das Ungeftilm, impetuosity ; ber or 
bas Wacdhsthum, increase; der or die Wimpel, the pendant, the streamer ; 
der or bas Septer, the sceptre ; der or das Roll, an inch (when signifying 
toll, it is alwuys masculine); and probably a few others. With these 
nouns the student can commit no fault in adopting that gender which 
accords with the preceding rules. 

2. Other substantives, which are indiscriminately used with the ter- 
mination ¢, or en, or without any servile termination, vary their gender 
- accordingly; as, dic Whle, and der AHl, the awl; der Backen, and die 
Bake, the cheek; da3 Ecf (as in Dreiect, the triangle), and die Eee, the 
corner; dev Galj, and die Falze, the fold, notch ; die Floce, and der 
aslocen, the flake; dev or ba8 Gutwel, and die Suwele, the jewel; der 
Kolben, and die Kolbe, the bite end; die Leijfe, and der Lett or Leiften, 
the ledge ; der Mittwoch, and die Mittwodye, Wednesday; die Pfofte, and 
der Pfoft or Pfoften, the post ; der Pfriem, and die Pfrieme, the piercer, 
awl; der Quaft, and die Quaffe, the tassel ; der Quell, and die Quelle, 
the well; dev Rig, and die Rike, the cleft ; der Gpalt, and dic Gralte, 


* Die Glode fie ae ein mddtiges Gins, the clock pealed forth a thundering 
[note of ] One.—Gorn 
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the crevice; dev 3acten, or der Back (as in Dreijzacl, the trident), and die 
Bate, the prong. 

Obs. 1. The following, which are by some grammarians enumerated in this 
list, are more commonly used as distinct words, in their different forms, and 
distinguished thus: dec ins, the rent—Ddie Zinje (or more commonly in the 
plural, die 3infen), the interest of money; der Ruin, destruction—Ddie Ruine, 
the ruin, the broken remains of a building ; der Qvebeer (or Lorber), the laurel 
—bie Lorbeere, the laurel-berry. 


3. The following nouns vary their gender according to the difference 
in their signification: die Armuth, poverty—das Urmuth, the poor col- 
lectively ; dev Band, the volume—da$ Band, the ribbon, tie; der Buckel, 
the back, hump—bdie Buckel, the stud; der Wund, the confederacy—bdas — 
Bund, the bundle ; dev Gegrntheil, the adverse party—das Gegentheil, 
the contrary ; a3 Gift, the poison—Ddie Gift (in Mitgift), the gift; der 
Haft, the clasp, the hold—bdie Haft (but der Verhaft), the arrest; der Huth 
(or Hut), the hat—die Huth, heed; der Kaper, a privateer—Ddie Kaper, 
caper; der Kiefer, the jaw—bdie Kiefer, the pine-tree ; die Lehn, the pos- 
session by feudal right—bda8 Lebn, the estate held in fee; die Uciter, the 
ladder—Ddev Leiter (as in Ubleiter), the conductor; der Mangel, want— 
die Mangel, a rolling press ; die Marf, the mark, boundary—das Nearf, 
marrow; der arf, the march—bdie March, the fen; der Dajt, Me 
(ship’s) mast—die Maft, mast, fruit ; da8 Dieffer, the knife—dev Defer 
(as in Durchmeffer), meter; der Pack, the bale—das Pack, a pack, 
rabble ; der Schild, the shield—da3 Gdild, the sign of a house; der 
SGchwuljt, dombast—die*Gahwuljf, or rather Gefdwuift, the swelling; der 
Gcrupel, a scruple, doubt—da$ Scrupel, a scruple, weight ; der Gre, the 
lake—bdie Gee, the sea; der Gproffe, the shoot—Ddie Gproife, the step of a 
ladder; ba$ Steuer, the rudder—bdie Steuer, the tar; der Stift, a peg or 
boli—ba8 Stift, charitable institution; der Verdienft, the profit—das Ver: 
dien(t, merit ; der Vorwand, the pretext—bdie Borwand, the front wall ; 
der Wachs (as in Anwachs, 3uwad3), growth—bas Wach3, was. - 

See also Obs. 2 & 4, § 36, and § 52, which afford many other in- 
stances of nouns alike in form, but different in gender and signification. 

Obs. 2. Several substantives denoting both persons and things, have in the 
former signification the natural gender according to their sex, and in the latter, 
follow the rules and exceptions of the grammatical gender (§ 34 to 39) ; as, Der 
Kunde, the customer—die Kunde, knowledge ; dee Heide, the heathen—die Heide, 
the heath; der Thor, the fool—das Thor, the gate; der Geifel, the hostage—bdie 
Geifel, the scourge ; der Erbe, the heir——das Erbe, the inheritance; det Gejpiele, 
the playfellow—das Gefpiele, incessant playing ; der Legat, the legate—das Legat 
(§ 38, rule 4), the legacy. 

4. Here may also be noticed a few substantives which change their 
gender in certain compounds, contrary to rule (§ 31) :-—Muth, courage, 
mind, and most of its compounds are masculine; as, der Hochmuth, pride ; 
der Chelmuth, noblemindedness, &c,: but the following are feminine: 
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Demuth, humility ; Grofmuth, generosity ; Kieinmuth (sometimes also 
masculine), pusillanimity ; Langmuth, forbearance ; Ganftmuth, meek- 
ness; Ochwermuth, melancholy ; and Wepmuth, sadness.—Theil, part, 
and most compounds with this noun, are masculine ; as, der Bortheil, 
the advantage; dev Antbeil, the share, &c.: yet Erbtheil, hereditary 
portion; Bordertheil, fore-part ; Hintertheil, hind-part ; and Gegen: 
teil, contrary, are neuter.—The compounds Macherlopn, pay for 
making ; Urbeitslopn, wages; and Dagelopn, day wages, have more 
generally the neuter gender, though fobn, Aire, reward, and its other 
compounds are masculine. And lastly, Neunauge, lamprey, is feminine, 
though da$ Wuge is neuter. A few others, as die Gdeu, shyness, and der 
Ubicheu, disgust, &c. have been noticed in the exceptions, § 34. 


§ 38. THE GENDER OF FOREIGN SUBSTANTIVES. 


Nouns adopted from foreign languages retain, for the most part, their 
original gender. But as, without mentioning the great number of ex- 
ceptions, the general learner cannot be supposed to be acquainted with 
the original gender of all foreign words, the following rules will be 
found useful ; particularly the third, which is most comprehensive. 

1, Those which in German have become monosyllables, or which end 
in ¢, ¢i, ef (unaccented, see page 34.), en, er, must be arranged under 
the rules of §§ 34 and 35; as, der Puntt, the point ; die Periode; die 
Polizei, the police ; der Tempel; der 3irfel, the circle ; dev Orden, the 
order ; der Rorper, the body. The nouns deviating from these rules, as 
die Gorm, dic Fabel, das Theater, &c. have been enumerated in the list 
of exceptions. 

-2. Nouns terminating in an, ant, ent (not in ment, see below, rule 4), 
ft, us, are of the masculine gender; as, der Orfan, the hurricane ; der 
woliant, the folio; der Confonant ; der Orient; der Contrafé ; der Arreft ; 
der Enthufiasmus, enthusiasm ; der Lurus, lurury, &c.—Except the 
following, which are neuter: Organ; Porzellan, porcelain ; Contingent; 
Patent; Prafent; Talent. 

3. Nouns terminating in ie, ton, if, ur, tat, n3, are feminine; as, die 
Philofophie, die Religion, die Mathematif, die Natur, die Univerfitat, die 
Correfponden3, die Provinz.—Except, der AUrfenif ; das Genie, genius ; 
der Scorpion; der Purpur, the purple ; dev Azur. 

4, Those terminating in ier, ment, and ma; em, om, and um, are of 
the neuter gender; as, da8 Papier, the paper ; bas Compliment; das 
Element; das Thema; das Syftem; das Symptom; das Datum; das 
Collegium.—Except die Manier, the manner. 

‘Also most of those terminating in al, at, eff, et, il (or ett, ill, see § 24), 
and iv, are neuter; as, a8 Sdeal; das Gignal; das Quadrat, the square ; 
das Duel; das Caftetl; bas Defret; das Duett; das Foffil; das Srorohit 
das Archiv. 
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Except der Ganal; der Choral; die Morals der Opal; der Pocal, a drinking- 
cup; der Ornat, decorations, dress; der Tractat, the treaty ; der Magifteat, the 
magistracy ; der Slanel{, flannel ; der Comet; der Planet; der Magnet; die. Mis 
nuett; and all grammatical terms ending in al and iv, which, with the excep- 
tion of das Gubftantiv and das Wdjectiv, are masculine; as, der Nominativ, der 
SGubjunctiv, der Dual, der Vocal, &c. 


‘ 


§ 39. THE GENDER OF GEOGRAPHICAL PROPER NAMES. 


1. The proper names of countries and places are of the neuter gen- 
der; as, da5 @liilicye Wrabien, Arabia Felix; das fchone Ftalien, 
beautiful Italy ; da8 grofe London, great London; das alte Rom, an- 
cient Rome. 

Except names of countries terminating in ei or ie; as, die Walladei, Walla- 
chia; die Tirket, Turkey ; die Normandie, Normandy; die Picardie, Picardy. 

Further, die Grimm, Crimea; die Havannah; die Dauphinee, Dauphiny ; die Le: 
Dante; die Moldau, Moldavia ; der Peloponnes, the Peloponnesus ; der Hang, the 
Hague ; die Sdweij, Switzerland ; die Tyrol ; die Laufik, Lusatia; die Pfals, the 
Palatinate ; die Mart, a county in the north of Germany ; der Kinigftein; and a 
few other districts and places in Germany of less note. 

2. Most names of foreign rivers not terminating in ¢ are of the mas- 
culine gender; as, ber Cuphrat, the Euphrates ; dev Ganges ; der Sn: 
dus; der Mil, the Niles der Genegal; dev Bajo, the Tagus ; dev Ghro; 
der Miffifippii—Except die Diber. 

But most rivers in Germany and its borders, as well as all those ter- 
minating in ¢, are feminine; as, die Donau, the Danube ; die Weichfel, 
the Vistula ; die Mofel, the Moselle; die Dhemfe, the Thames; die Geine. 
—Except der Roein, the Rhine; der Main, the Maine; der Neckar; 
der Lech; der Lethe, Lethe. 

The names of the rivers of Russia are feminine if ending in a vowel, 
and masculine if ending in a consonant; as, die Dwina, die Newa, die 
Wolga, &e. Der Miemen, der Ural, der Don, der Pruth, &c. 


Obs. The names of seas, gulfs, lakes, &c. being generally attended by 
an appellative (Gee, Meer, Meerbufen, &c.), adopt, of course, its gender; as, 
die Nordfee, the North Sea; das Gidmeer, the Frozen Ocean; der Venetianifche 
Meerbujen, the Venetian Gulf; der Genfer-Gee, the lake of Geneva. The few 
names which are without any appellative, have the masculine gender: der 
Gund, the Sound ; der Belt; dex Hellespont, &c.—-Exxcept das Gattegat. 


$. The names of mountains are masculine (probably the masculine 
appellative Berg being understood); as, der Vefuv, Vesuvius; der Sim: 
plon; der Brocten; der Helifon; der Harz. 


The preceding rules, it is hoped, will leave the gender of but an incon- 
siderable number of nouns untouched ; which are best left to the learner’s own 
observation. 


On the origin of Gender, as well as on its application to nouns destitute of 
sex, some observations will be offered at the end of the Etymology. 
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FORMATION OF THE NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 


Most substantives form their nominative plural by the 
addition of some letter or letters (e, en, 0, or et); to which 
many nouns add, moreover, the vowel inflection: some - 
form it solely by the vowel inflection. But in a great num- 
ber of nouns the nominative plural is like that of the sin- 


gular. 


§ 40. Concerning the addition of letters we have the fol- 
lowing general rule :— : 

Most substantives of the feminine gender form the nomi- 
native plural by adding en to that of the singular; and most 
masculines and neuters by adding ¢: as, 


Singular die Frau, the woman, Plural die Grauen. 


die Dugend, the virtue, die Tugenden. 

die Ubr, the watch, die Ubren. 

der Berg, the mountain, die Berge. 

der Monath, the month, die Monathe. 

das Pferd, the horse, die Pferde. - 

das Sabr, the year, bie Sabre. 
Exceptions. 


I, All substantives ending in e, ¢l, en, er, or lein, drop 
the ¢ of inflection through the whole declension ; conse- 
quently, the feminines of those terminations add only n in 
the plural, the number of syllables remaining the same as 
in the singular s—and the masculines and neuters add no 
letter *, and, therefore, unless distinguished by the vowel 
inflection (which is the case only with twenty-four mascu- 
lines and the neuter flofter, see. § 41), the nominative plural 
is exactly like that of the singular; as, die Gchwefter, the 
sister ; die Gabel, the fork ; die Blume, the flower ; plur. die 
Gcweftern, die Gabetn, die VBlumen—der Gebhneider, the 
tailor; der Engel, the angel; der Degen, the sword ; das 


* The masculines in e, however, and a few in ef and er, add n—see a) and 
c) of the third exception, 
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Ruder, the oar; das Gemialde, the picture; da8 Fraulein, the. 
young lady ;—plur. die Gchueider, die Engel, die Degen, die 
Ruder, die Gemalde, die Fraulein. 


Oés. 1. The terminations of this exception are servile, and therefore 
unaccented :—{ein, we may observe, belongs only to diminutives, This 
exception includes also foreign words with the final syllables, ¢, ¢f, en, er; 
however der Character; das PHanomen, phenomenon ; and a few neuters 
in el with the accent on the last syllable, as Cartel*; Carrouffel*, carou- 
sal, &c. all which add e: Cparactere, Phanomene, Cartele, &c. Of the 
nouns in jer, those in which er forms a syllable of itself, as Patricier, patri- 
cian ; Gpanier, Spaniard (§ 11), belong to the exception ; all the others, 
as Officier, officer; Papier, paper, &c. the ¢ being mute, and, conse- 
quently, the last syllable being ir and -not er, cannot belong to the ex- 
ception, but add ¢ according to rule. Nor can the nouns in ¢e, or ie if 
forming one syllable (§ 11, rule 2), be understood as falling under this 
exception; for though, generally, the plural receives no additional 
vowel (§ 12, Obs. 2), yet these terminations always form two syllables 
in it; as, die Armee, army; die Theorie, theory; bas Knie, knee;—plur. 
Arme-en, Dheori-en, Kni:e (see § 12, Obs. 2); whilst the nouns of the 
exception invariably have the same quantity of syllables in both num- 
bers. 


_ Obs. 2. This exception originated probably in the tendency of the 
liquids ({, m, n, r), if between two unaccented ¢'s, to drop one of them ; 
as we shall have occasion to notice in the adjectives and the verbs (see 
also § 29, Obs. 2): and, indeed, many masculines and neuters ending 
in el, en, or et, had in Old German the regular plurgl in ¢. 


II. Of the feminines are further excepted : 

a.) Mutter, mother, and Todhter, daughter, which make 
the plural Miitter and Vodhter. 

b.) The few feminines terminating in nif (page 66), 
which add ¢ in the plural; as, Veforgnif, anxiety; pl. Bee 
forgniffe. 

c.) The subjoined 34 feminines, all which add ¢, and, 
with the exception of Leimpand, inflect the vowel; as, rt, 
Braut; plur. Werte, Vraute: 


* Very often these words aye written with {{, Gartel{, Garrouffelf, &c. (sec 
§ 24, rule 4.) 


H 
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Ausflucht, evasion, Hand, hand. Mas, mouse. 
Art, are. Haut, skin. Nacht, night. 
Bank, bench*. RKluft, cleft. Nath, or Maht, seam. 
Braut, dride. Kraft, force. Mug, nut. 
Brut, breast. Kuh, cow. Cau, sowf. 
ayauft, fist. Runt, art. Gcbnur, string. 
weuersbrunft, confla- Laus, louse. ©tadt, town. 

gration, Leinwand, linen. Statt, place. 
asrtudt, fruit. Luft, air. Wand, wall. 
Gans, goose. Cuft, pleasure. Wurft, sausage. 
(Sefchiwulli, swelling. Machtt, power. Bunft, guild, corpora- 
Gruft, vault, tomb. Magd, maid. tion. 


Obs. 3. The plural of Gtatt is found only in compounds; as, Dett(tatt, 
awreiftatt, &c. Thefeminines Ungft, anxiety; Noth, distress; and Kunft, 
the coming, belong also to this list ; but the plural of the former two oc- 
curs only in the dative, in the expressions, in Aengiten, in Mothen, aud 
the latter is found only in compounds which are seldom used in the 
plural; as, Anfunft, arrival; 3ufammenfunft, meeting, &e. ; and i in 
(Sinfiinfte, izcome, which has no singular. 


III. The third exception consists of masculines and 
neuters which add en, or et, instead of ¢. 

1.) The following add en (or n, if ending in ¢, el, er— 
see Obs. 2.):— 

a.) All substantives that add en in the genitive singular 
(see § 44, rule third); and, consequently, also all the mas- 
‘culines in ¢, with the only exception of Rafe, cheese. 

b.) Nouns terminating in of, if they designate persons ; 
as, Doctor, Profeffor; plur. Doctoren, Profefforen. Except 
Major, Factor, agent ||, which have the plural Majore, Fac: 
tore. Those which do not denote persons follow the general 
rule; as, Caftor, a beaver; Rumor; plur. Caftore, Rumore. 


Obs. 4. Nouns from the Latin designating objects peculiar to the an- 
cients, such as certain magistrates, officers, or beings of their mythology, 


* In the import of bank its plural is regular, Santen. 

ft Obnmade, swoon, and Bollniadjt, power of attorney, have the regular plural 
in en. 

} If importing the female of a wild boar its plural is regular, 

| actor signifyin dl eter eegal in arithmetic, has in the plural actoren. It 
may also be observed, that those nouns in vr which add en in the plural, always 
accent the penultimate (see § 20) ; ; whilst in the others the accent remains 
always on ot; as, Major, Rumo'r: hence Facto'r, agent—Fa'ctor, multiplicator. 
Those in o'r are probably borrowed immediately from the French. 
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&c. also add en; as, Conful, Sribun, Augur, Satyr, Faun, Damon, &c. 

plur. Confulen or Confuln (also in the modern sense of commercial 

officers), Sribunen, Auguren, &c. A few Latin nouns in al, or il, add 

ien ; as, Mineral, Regal or Regale, Forfil;—plur. Mineralien, Regalien, 

&c. Capital, capital, makes generally Capitalien if referring to money, 

and Capitaler, or Capitale, if referring to columns, See also § 42. Obs. 
¢.) The subjoined list :—- 


Masculines. = 

Bauer, peasant. MNachbar, neighbour GStaat, state. 
Diamant, diamond. (pl. Machbarn). Gtrabl, beam, ray. 
SSmpoft, impost. Gchmer}z, pain. Unterthan, subject. 
Malt, mast. Gee, lake. Borfabr, predecessor. 
Muffet, muscle. Gporn, spur. Zierath, ornament. 

, Neuters. — 
Wuge, eye. Ende, end. Herz, heart. Leid, suffering. 
Bett, bed*. Hembde, shirt.  SGnfect, insect. Dor, ear. 


Obs. 5. With some nouns usage varies: the masculines Wetter, cousin ; 
Gevatter, godfather; Stachel, sting; Stiefel, boot; Pantoffel, slipper ; 
add n in the plural; as, die Bettern, die Gevattern, &c.; or remain un- 
varied,—die Better, die Gevatter, &c. Bhron, throne, and Affect, emotion, 
add ¢, or ent. Those substantives which are used in more than one gen- 
der (§ 37) vary their plural accordingly ; as, der Glitter, the spangle, 
plar. die Flitter—or die Glitter, plur. die Flittern ; der Mis, the crack, 
plur. die Rige—or die Rife, plur. die Rigen. Of Quell, fountain, and 
Suwel, jewel, the plural of the feminine gender alone is in_use, viz. 
Huellen and Suweten. See also Obs. 2, § 46, and Obs. 2 and 3, § 47. 


2.) The subjoined list of masculines and neuters, and all 
substantives terminating in thum, add er with the vowel in- 
flection; but it must be observed, that those of more than 
one syllable inflect the vowel of the last only; as, da8 Lamm, 
der Wald; plur. die Lammer, die Walder: da8 Wlterthum, ancz- 
quity; d}a8 Hospital; das KRamifol; das Parlament;—plur. die 
Mterthiimer, die Hospitaler, die Ramifoler, die Parlamenter. 


Masculines. 
Geift, spirit. Leib, body. Bormund, guardian. 
Gott, God. Mann +, man. ~ Wald, forest. 
Sundsfott,mean rascal. Rand, edge. Wurm, worm. 


' © Some use the plural Setten only, if signifying feather-beds, or the parts of 
bedding ; but in the sense of beds they say Bette. 


+ The ancient plural SNannen is used sometimes by poets in reference to 
the vassals of a lord. 


¢ In elegant writing it has often the regular plural Wilrme. 
H2 
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Neuters. 

Was, carrion. Gefpen(t, spectre. Licht, Aght, candle t. 

Amt, office. Gewand, garment. Lied, song. 

Augentied, eyelid, Glas, glass. Lod, hole. 

Bad, bath. Glied, cimbd. Maul, mouth. 

Band*, ribbon. Grab, grave. Men(ch, wench, 

Bild, image. Gras, grass. Net, nest. 

Blatt, leaf. Gut, good. Parlament, parliament. 

ret, doard. Haupt, head. Pfand, pledge. 

Buch, book. Haus, house. Rad, wheel. 

Dach, roof. Holz, wood. Regiment, regiment. 

Dau, deuce (at cards). Horn, horn. Reis, ewig. 

Dorf, village. Hospital or : Rind, neat. 

Gi, ie Gpital, netenae Schild, sign of an inn. 

wa, department. Hubn, fowl. Gdlof,, lock, castle. 

wai, cask. Kalb, calf. Ghwert, sword. 

eld, field. o Kamifol, jacket. GStift, institution. 

Geld, money. — Rind, child. Thal, dale. 

Gemach, apartment.  SKleid, dress. Such, cloth. 

Gemiith, mind. Korn, grain. Bolf, nation. 

Gefchledht, ser, race. Kraut, herd. Bamms, jacket. 


Geficht, facet. Lamm, lamb. 


Obs. 6. Several others, as Gtrauch, shrud ; 
wiht, villain, &c. occur sometimes with er; 


Weih, woman. 


Cabinett, cabinet ;. Bofe: 
but more generally they 


have the regular plural in e. The following substantives, however, 
have both ¢r and ¢, but each with a different import ; namely, the plu- 
ral in er is used distributively, to denote a plurality of individual defi- 
nite things, each of which the mind perceives separately ; and the plural 
in ¢, collectively, to denote an aggregate, in which the individuals it com- 
_ prehends are not distinctly perceived or noticed by the mind :— 

Das Ding, the thing ; plur. he Dinge, things in general—die Dinger, 
individual things. The latter plural implies, moreover, something of in- 
significancy. 

Ser Dorn, the thorn; plur. die Dorne, or more frequently Dornen, 
thorns in general—Dornev, prickles. 

Das Land, the country ; plur. die Lande, lands, tracts of countries, in- 
definite parts of the globe—Lander, distinct countries, divided from others 
by definite borders; as, Gr fat viele Lander und Stadte gefeben, he has 
seen many countries and towns. 


* In the import of tie, fetter, it makes Bande, according to rule. 

+ In the sense of vision its plural is regular, Gefidte. 

+ In the latter import it has, according to some grammarians, the regular 
plural Lidjte. 
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Der Ort, the place ; plur. Qerter, individual places—Orte, indefinite 
places ; as, an allen Orten, every where; also passages in books. 

Das Wort, the word; plur. Worter, single unconnected words, as, 
for instance, in a dictionary—‘Dorte, words connected, as in a sentence. 

Mahl, meal, or monument, makes likewise, according to some gram- 
marians, Srable in a collective, and Mabler in a distributive, sense; yet 
both forms are often used indiscriminately. ted, plate; Gewwidt, 
weight ; ©tahl, steel; Stilt, piece; and some other nouns, are in se- 
veral parts of Germany also used with plurals in ¢ and er, with some 
similar distinction of import; but in written language, these nouns 
have in general only ¢. The substantives Horn and Duc) of the fore- 
going list, make Horne and Duche, if importing kinds of those substances. 

Obs. 7. The compounds of Mann, man, distinguish likewise the two 
uses of the plural; namely, they use Didnner in the distributive, and 
Leute, people, in the collective, import. Thus the former plural is em- 
ployed with such compounds as denote men who do not form a distinct 
body, and therefore are not viewed collectively; as, Gtaatgmann, 
statesman ; Biedermann, a sterling upright man; Ehemann, husband, 
married man ;—plur. Gtaatsmanner, Biedermanner, Chemanner, hus- 
bands (Gheleute, married people). Leute is used with compounds which 
are often imagined collectively ; as, 3immermann, carpenter ; Rauf: 
mann, merchant; ©delmann, nobleman; Arbeitsmann, workman ;—plur. 
3immerleute, carpenters ; Kaufleute, merchants, &e. But these com- 
pounds, too, have Nanner in the plural, if they are used with numbers, 
or if the sex is to be contradistinguished ; as, drei 3immermanner, three 
carpenters; Bettelmanner und Bettelweiber, beggarmen and beggar- 
women. 


§ 41. With regard to the vowel inflection we observe : 


1. No feminines have the vowel inflection but those 
mentioned in the divisions a.) and c.) of the second excep- 
tion § 40. 

2. No neuters have it but such as add er (see the third ex- 
ception § 40), and these four: Urfenal, arsenal; Boot, boat ; 
Flof, raft; Klofter, convent ;—plur. Arfenale, Vote (also 
Boote), Flofe, Klofter. 

3. Of the masculines, the following have the vowel in- 
flection :— _ 

a.) All monosyllables, or dissyllables beginning with a 
prefix, which add e¢ or cr in the plural; as, Wolf, wolf; 

H 3 
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Hut, hat; Gebraucdh, custom; Wald, forest ;—plur. Wolfe, 
Hiite, Gebrauche, Walder. Except 1.) the list given below 
in the note *, none of which inflect their vowels; as, Tage, 
days; Hunde, dogs; Wrme, arms; Schube, shoes; Befuche, 
visits; Berfuche, attempts; Puncte, points, &c. 2.) Those 
nouns whose plural can only denote different kinds ;'as, 
Sladh3, far; Talg, tallow ;—plur. indi alge. 
b.) The following list : 


Wer, field. Garten, garden. Magel, nail. 

Wltar, altar. Graben, ditch. Ofen, oven. 

Apfel, apple. Hafen, port. Pallaft, palace. 
Bifchof, dishop. Hammel, wether. Gattel, saddle. 

Boden, bottom. — Hammer, hammer. Gchaden, damage. 
Bruder, brother. Handel, affair. Gchnabel, beak. 
Canal, canal. Mangel, defect. Schwager, brother-in- 
Cardinal, cardinal. Mantel, cloak. law. 

Caftellan, castellain. WMarfehall, marshal. ater, father. 
Capellan, chaplain. Moraft, morass. Bogel, dird. 


Choral, choral music. Matel, navel. 


as, Meter, fields; Boden, bottoms, &c. ‘Those which have 
two inflective vowels, inflect od last only; as, Wltare, Ca: 
nale, &c. 

All the other ssaseilineacihats is, all which add en in the 
plural, or which have more than one syllable independent — 
of a prefix, and are not contained in the preceding list, re- 
ject the vowel inflection; as, der Whend, the evening; der 
Malet, the painter; der Knabe, the boy;—plur. die Wbende, 
Maler, Knaben.. 

Obs. 1. In a few nouns usage varies ; thus waden, thread, plur. Faden 
or Faden; Scho, shoot, plur. Gchoffe or Gchoffe ; Bogen, arch, plur. Bo: 
gen and Bogen (in the import of bow, or sheet of paper, the. plural is 
always Bogen); Laden, shop, shutter, plur. Caden and Laden. Some 
writers, however, confine the plural Laden to the import of shutters, and 
Laden to that of shops. | 
_ Obs. 2. From the foregoing rules the learner will observe, 1.) That 

* These are: Yat, Anwalt, Arm, Beruf, Befud, Dads, Dodyt, Dold, Frag, 
Gemahl, Grad, Gurt, Haud, Huf, Hund, Knall, Kork, Krahn, Ladys, Laut, Lude, 
Mond, Pfad, Pfau, Pfropf, Plan, Pol, Punct, Quatm, Sactud, Sdmud, Schuh, 
Gpatt, Staar, Stoff, Straug, ostrick (if importing nosegay it makes Ctrdufe), 
Tact, Tag, Verfud. 
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the plural formed by adding en, of whatever gender the nouri may be, 
never admits the vowel inflection; 2) That that which takes er, on the 
contrary, always inflects the vowel; and 3) That the vowel inflection is 
confined chiefly to monosyllables. 

Note.—In concluding the rules on the formation of the plural, it may 
not be amiss to observe, that the substantives which change their gender 
with their import (rule 3, § 37) form the plural according to the gender ; 
as, die Liter, the ladder, plur. die Leitern—der Leiter, the conductor, plur. 
die Leiter. Nor does the irregularity of one gender apply to the other; 
thus, }a3 Gcbild, the sign of an inn, plur. die Gchilber—der Schild, the 
shield, plur. regularly bie Gchilde; das Band, the ribbon, tie, plur. di¢ 
ander, ribbons, and die Bande, the ties (page 76)—der Band, the volume, 
plur. die Bande. 


PLURAL OF FOREIGN NOUNS. 


§ 42. The preceding rules on the plural include nouns derived from 
foreign languages, as may be seen from some of the examples and ex- 
ceptions. We have, however, to notice some substantives which have 
retained a pronunciation, or a termination, unusual in German words :— 

1, A few of the substantives received from the Latin, terminating 
in us or um, retain their Latin plural i and a; as, der Canonicus, the 
canon; der Uctuarius, the actuary; der Muficus, the musician; der 
Gyndicus, the syndic ;—plur. die Canonici, Actuarii, &c.; das Gactum, 
the fact, plur. die Gacta ; bas Verbum, the verd, plur. die Verba (or bas 
Berb, plur. die Verbe). 

But such plurals sound rather uncouth, and therefore, most words 
of these terminations form their plural by changing them into ¢n; as, 
SambuSs, tambus; KRatechismus, catechism; Dypus, prototype; Ctudium, 

study ;—plur. Samben, Katechismen, Dppen, Studien. This is particu- 

larly the case if the terminations u§ and um are preceded by a vowel ; 
as, a8 Confiftorium, consistory ; da8 Lyceum, lyceum; das Sndividbuum, 
individual ; der Genius, genius, spirit” ;—plur. die Confiftorien, Lyceen, 
Sndividuen, Genien. Thus also da8 Collegium, the college ; das Um: 
phibium, the amphibious animal ; da$ Privilegium, privilege ; das Gym: 
nafium ; das Gvangelium, the gospel; der Motarius, the notary, &e. 

Obs. The same analogy we perceive in those foreign words which are not 
used in the singular (§ 43), and were therefore originally borrowed in their 
plural form from the classic languages; these have nearly all changed the 
original plural inflection into en; as, AUnnaten, annals; Unnaten, annats; Snz 
fignien, insignia ; Reprefjalien, reprisals ; Wegetabilien, vegetables; WMaterialien, 
materials ; Sngredienjien, ingredients; Ufpecten, aspects; Progrefjfen; Acciden: 
sien, perquisites. (The last four examples are sometimes used in the singular, 


{ ' 


* Genius in the import of great talent is Genie (from the French), plural 
Genies (dissyllabic). 
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but the plural is more frequent, and they were probably first used in that 
number.) So also all mythological names which are used only in the plural; 
as, bie Penaten, Penates; Wanen, Manes; Laren, Lares, &c. 

2. The few feminines in i3 change likewise this termination into en 
in the plural: bie Doefis; die Krifis; bie Dofis, the dose ;—plur. die 
Sbhefen, Krifen, Sofen. Sometimes the original plural is retained : die 
Doles, Dhefes. 

3. Some substantives of the neuter gender terminating in ma, derived 
from the Greek, either remain unaltered, or retain their Greek plural 
in ata: Klima, climate; Komma ;—plur. die Klima or Klimata ; de 
Komma or Kommata. Several others take en; as, Prisma, prism; 
Voantasma; Dogma; Panorama ;—plur. die Prismen, Phantasmen, 
Dogmen, Panoramen. 

4. Cherub and Geraph retain their Hebrew plural, Cherubim and Ge: 
rapbim. 

5. Masculines and neuters derived from the French, retain their ori- 
ginal plural in s, if they have retained their foreign pronunciation (see 
§ 10); as, der Gouverneur; der Banquier, the banker s der Compagnon, 
the partner ; ba8 Ponton, the pontoon ; da$ Gouper, the supper—plur. die 
@ouverneurs, Banquier3, &c. Some of them, as das Bataillon, das 
Billet, der Poftilfon, and a few others, o¢cur both with the French and 
German plural ; as, die Vataillons or Bataillone, die Billets or Vil: 
Tete, &c. ; 


§ 43. DEFECTIVES IN NUMBER. 


Many substantives are, by the nature of their import, or by usage, 
confined to one number only. 

_J. To the singular number are confined :— 

1. Most substantives denoting things which are considered as mere 
matter, or in a mass, or as Indefinite aggregates, and which, conse- 
quently, cannot be joined with numbers ; as, Gold, gold; Kupfer, cop- 
per; Mil, milk; Stroh, straw; Hanf, hemp; die Reiterei, the cavalry; 
das Gefinde, servants (collectively); ‘Vieh, cattle; Obit, fruit; Gerite, 
barley ; @etreide, corn, &c. Other nouns of the above description are 
confined to the plural number—see rule II. 

Except Grbfen, pease; infen, lentils; Bohnen, beans; Widen, tares; and 
Beeren, berries (with all its compounds, as Sohannisbeeren, currants; Stadelbeer: 
en, gooseberries, &c.), which are used in both numbers, exactly as in English. 


Obs. 1. Some substantives of this nature, of which there is frequent occasion 
to distinguish different kinds, use the plural to denote a plurality of sorts; as, 
Weine, wines ; Leinwande, linens, &c. But more generally the word Gattun: 
gen, or Urten, is added for this purpose; as, viele Getreidearten, many kinds of 
corn ; Obftgattungen, kinds of fruit. 


Obs. 2. Some collective nouns are indiscriminately used in the singular or 
plural; as, dag Haar or die Haare, the hair; das Geeith or die Gerdthe, implements; 
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bas Gingeweide or die Gingeweide, the entrails; ber Reidythum or die Reidthimer, 
riches; das Gewiirm or die Gewiieme, vermin; die Mannjdaft or die Manns 
fhaften, troops; das Geddrm or die Geddirme, the bowels; and perhaps a few 
others. But with most aggregates of which there are several, distinct from 
each other, the two numbers are used with the same discrimination as in En- 
glish ; as, Gefell(daft, soctety—~Gefell(daften, societies ; Geftirn, a constellation (of 
Stars)—-Geftirne, constellations, &c. 


2. A great number of abstract nouns; as, Rlugheit, prudence; Geduld, 
patience; Wuth, rage; Scham, shame ; Geborfam, obedience ; Armuth, 
poverty, &c. Particularly most neuter substantives derived from infini- 
tives (§ 36, obs. 2); all nouns that begin with the prefix g¢, denoting 
continuation of the action; and the names of sciences; as, da$ Leben, 
the life ; da8 Anfeben, the respect, consideration; ba8 Borbaben, the tn- 
tention ; ba Beftreben, the endeavour ; dag BVermbgen, the power, also 
property ; da3 Gemurmel, the murmuring; da$ Gedrange, the throng, 
the crowd ; Mathematif, mathematics ; Optif, optics ; Metaphyfit, meta- 
physics, &c. 


Obs. 3. Many abstract nouns admit of a plural, to express different kinds of 
the idea denoted, or a recurrence of the same actions or feelings; as, Tugenden, 
virtues ; Kiinfte, arts; Greuden, joyss Gdlige, lows; Bemilhungen, endeavours ; 
Hoffnungen, hopes, &c. Especially those become qualified for a plural, which 
extend their signification from the general idea to particular actions, rela- 
tions, or occurrences, characterized by that general idea ; as, Thorheiten, follies ; 
Greiheiten, liberties ; Grobheiten, impertinences, &c. In several instances, how- 
ever, if the abstract term is to be applied to particular events and actions 
characterized by that abstract idea, some noun is annexed for that purpose ; 
and compounds of this kind occur more frequently in the plural number ; as, 
Borfidhtemagrege(n, precautions ; iingtiidsfille, misfortunes ; Todesfalle, deaths ; 
Liebeshindel, amours; Dantfagungen, thanks; Lobfpriide, or Lobeserhebungen, 
praises; Gunftbeseugungen, favours; Chrenbeseugungen, honours; Rathidlige, 
councils, &c. ; of all which compounds, the simple substantives Borfidt, uns 
gliid, &c., denoting only the pure abstract idea, are not found in the plural. 


Obs. 4. Several nouns admit of a plural only in some particular signifiea- 
tions, and not in others; as, Mangel, want, faule—Mingel, faults, defects, (not 
wants); Gdhuld, guilt, or debt-—Gdulden, debts, &c. With some others, each 
number has a signification of its own ;' as, Ulterthum, antiquity —Ulterthimer, 
antiquities, relics of old times; Quft, pleasure, desire—2iifte, lusts; Handel, trade, 
commerce—Handel, quarrel ; Sntereffe, concern or advantage —Sntereffen, interest 

. The same occurs sometimes in English; in which cases the plural 
must be rendered in German by a different word; as, sand, Gand—sands, 
Gandplige ; lead, Blei—leads, Bleidad ; wit, Wik—wits (senses), Sinne, &c. 


gs. Nouns denoting weight, measure, or quantity (tale); as, Pfund, 
pound ; Guf, foot, &c.—at least these do not admit of the inflection 
of the plural (see Obs. 6); as, 3e6n Prund Fleift, ten pound of meat ; 
qivanzig Gufs (or Gdhuh) breit, ewenty feet wide ; drei Sdpritt, oder Zoll, 
lang, three paces, or inches, long ; feds Rafter tief, six fathom deep ; 
vier Orbort, oder Faf, Wein, four hogsheads, or casks, of wine; drei 
‘Dugend Cier, three dozen of eggs; fechs Rie, oder Buch, Papier, ex 
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reams, or quires, of paper. Except those terminating in ¢, as Meile, wrile, 
Eile, ell, which have the regular plural in en; as, drei Meilen lang, three 
miles long ; fiinf Ungen Gold, Ave ounces of gold. 

Ctiic, piece, if referring to the individuals of a number, and ann, 
man, relating to soldiers, remain aleo unchanged in the plural; as, fech$ 
Stile Bieh, six head of cattle; ein Regiment von taufend Mann, a re- 
giment of one thousand men. abr, year, and Monat, month, are found 
with and without their plural inflection; as, Gr iff fech$ Jahr und drei 
Monat, or fechs Fabre und drei Monate, alt, he is six years and three 
months old. 


Obs. 5. When any of these substantives are used without any reference to 
weights or measures, they have the regular inflection of the plural ; as, ier 
find swet Gaffer, here are two casks; Er macht turje Schritte, he takes short steps. 

Obs. 6. Although the above substantives do not admit of a plural inflection, 
yet the adjectives, definitives, and verbs, agreeing with them, ere put in the 
plural number if we speak of more than one ; a6, Diefe wei Pfund Bucer ger 
boren mir, these two pounds of sugar belong to me; Nur swanjig Mann entfamen, 
only twenty men escaped. 


Il. The following substantives are in German generally confined to 
the plural ;—eltern, parents; Blattern, small-por; Brief(Paften, 
letters, papers; Gffecten, effects, chattels ; Ginfiinfte, revenues; Fort: 
fritte, progress; Geredhtfame, privileges ; Gefalle, tares ; Gebrilder, 
brothers (collectively); Gliedbmafien, limbs; Hefen, dregs; Hofen, or 
Beinkleider, breeches ; Koften, expenses (Koff, board, is of course a dif 
ferent word); Landereien, lands; Leute, people; Molfen, whey; Oftern, 
Easter; Pfingften, Whitsuntide; Gdbranten, limits, lists; Gpefen, 
charges ; Trimmer, fragments ; Truppen, troops, forces (but der Trupp, 
pl. die Sruppe, troop, gang); Weihnachten, Christmas; Unfoften, costs. 

To this list may also be added substantives derived from foreign lan- 
guages, terminating in alien, or ilien; as, Raturalien, natural curiosities ; 
Mobilien, furniture ; besides several others which are also in English 
confined to the plural; as, Pandeften, pandects ; Exequien, exequies ; 
ainanzen, finances (see also § 42. Ods.). 


The English and German sometimes differ in the use of number, as 
may have been already perceived from some of the preceding examples. 
There are many nouns, chiefly abstract, which are confined to the sin= 
gular in one language, and in the other have both numbers, Thus, Gr: 
fabrung, experience ; Gefdhaft, business ; Berleumbung, slander ; Wich: 
Ligteit, importance ; Niedertrachtigteit, desencee ; Ungerechtigtett, injus- 
tice ; and probably some others, have in German both numbers, and in 
English only the singular. But, on the other hand, there is a more 
considerable class of nouns confined to the singular in German, which 
in English are used in both numbers ; as, Elend, misery; Yopn, reward; 
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Unredt, wrongs Furdht, fear; Unterridt, instruction; and several 
others, which may be left to the learner’s observation. For most 
of such nouns, however, the language has others, nearly synonymous, 
which are not defective; in the same manner as the English substan- 
tives politeness, dread, foresight, are confined to the singular, whilst 
civility, fear, precaution, are used in the plural also. Thus the first 
noun in each of the following examples is confined to the singular, 
whilst the second admits both numbers, and may, in most cases, be 
substituted, if a plural be required:—Gergniigen and Bergniigung, 
pleasure ; Betrug and Betriigerei, deception ; Streit and Streitigfeit, 
dispute ; Hang and Meigung, inclination ; Gefallen and Gefalligfeit, o6- 
ligation; Berlangen and Begierde, desire; Rummer and Leid, sorrow ; 
Miihe and Miipfeligtert, trouble; Verdruf and VerdrieFlichFeit, vexation ; 
Mund and Maul, mouth, &c. From which examples it may also be ob- 
served, that abstract nouns with a feminine termination (§ 35) are more 
apt than others to admit a plural. 

Another class of words are in English confined to the plural number, 
which in German are generally rendered by the singular :—Instruments 
and other articles, consisting of two parts joined together, and to which 
in English the word pair is generally added, are used in German in the 
singular ; as, cine Gdjere, a pair of scissors; der Blasebalg, the bellows; 
bie 3ange, the tongs; ein Zirfel, a pair of compasses ; Gangelband, lead- 
ing-strings, &c. The plural of these substantives signifies several pairs; 
as, die Geren, the (several pair of) scissors ; drei Drillen, three pair 
of spectagles, &c. | 

In the following words, too, the German singular answers to the En- 
glish plural :—Urchiv, archives; Afdhe, ashes; Uufgebot, danns; Billiard, 
billiards, also billiard-table; Creditiv, credentials; Darif, thanks; Galgen, . 
gallows ; Gebirn, brains; Haber, oats; Hopfen, hops; Gnhalt, contents ; 
Kebridt, sweepings; Logi’, lodgings; Lohn, wages; Lunge, lungs; 
Meerenge, straits ; das Mittelalter, tke middle ages; Machlaf, assets ; 
Quartier, quarters, and its compounds, Hauptquartier, head-quarters, &c.; 
Riictitand, arrears ; Umgegend, environs ; Uniform, regimentals ; Ber: 
lobniff, espousals ; Bermahlung, nuptials ; Vorladung, summons. 

Many of the preceding nouns have a plural in German, where the 
nature of their import admits it ; as, die Meerengen, straits, i.e. in se- 
veral parts of the globe; Billiarbe, billiard-tables ; Lungen, the lungs (of 
geveral animals). 


- Obs.'7. With some nouns used in both numbers in either language, the 
idiom differs, with respect to number, in particular cases only. Thus hope, if 
directed only to one object, is used in the singular in German; hence, for 
instance, ‘in hopes of seeing him,’ must be rendered, in der Hoffnung (not 
Hoffnungen) ihn au fehen. Verse, if referring to the composition, is also used 
_in the plural ; as, eine Ueberfebung in Berfen, a translation in verse. Thus, ohne 
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Umitdnde, without ceremony ; yu Sheen Dienften, at your service; in Englifden. 
(Sranjdjifden) Dienften, in the English (French) service; Machen Sie hr mein 
Compliment, present her my compliments; and some other instances of this kind, 
which may easily be learned by practice. 


Geographical proper names generally have the same number as in 
English ; as, die Pyrenden, the Pyrenees ; die Dardannellen, the Dar- 
danelles ; die Nicdertande, the Netherlands ; der Bosphorus, the Bospho- 
rus, &c. Except Oftindien, the East Indies ; and Weftindien, the West 
Indies, which are in German of the singular number. 


§ 44, CASE or DECLENSION. 


With respect to the oblique cases (genitive, dative, and 
accusative) of both numbers, the following four rules are to 
be observed :— 

Singular. | 

I. The feminine substantives are indeclinable; that is, 
the oblique cases are like the nominative (see § 45). . 

II. All masculines but those belonging to the next 
rule, and all neuters, have the accusative like the nomi- 
native; in the genitive they add ¢8, and in the dative ¢. 
The ¢, however, both in the genitive and dative, may be 
dropped in most words, if euphony admits of it, parti- 
cularly in words terminating with a servile syllable; and 
must be dropped in all those nouns which admit no ¢ of in- 
flection in the plural—that is, which end in ¢, ¢l, en, er, or 
(vin:—see exception 1, § 40; also § 46, Obs. 1. 

III. The following masculines add, in all the oblique 
cases, en (or tt, if ending in ¢):— ° 

a.) All those of more than one syllable, denominating a. 
person *, and of which the last syllable either has the prin- 
cipal accent +, or ends in e; as, der Goldat, the soldier ; 


* It is indifferent from what the denomination may arise, whether from oc- 
cupation, office, dignity, nation, religion, or any relation whatever. 

{+ With the exception of Gefell, fellow, journeyman, and Genof, an associate, 
this is the case only with foreign words (see § 20); which the student unac- 
quainted with foreign languages may know from their existing also in En- 
glish, without the change of letters mentioned in § 26; though sometimes with 
a different termination ; as, Ubdept, adept ; Adjunct, adjunct ; Wdjutant, adjutans; 
Advocat, advocate; Ugent, agent ; UApvftat, apostate ; Appellant, appellant ; Ardis 
tect, architect; Uriftocrat, aristocrat; Arreftant, arrester; Aftrolog, astrologer ; 
Uftronom, astronomer ; &c. . 
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der Student, the student; der Knabe, the boy; genitive, de3 
SGoldaten, des Studenten, d¢8 Knaben; dative, dem Golbdaten, 
&c. (see § 47.) 

Except those terminating with a single |, n, or t, which, 
unless they are the names of nations (§ 47, Obs. 3.), always 
follow the second rule; as, der General, the general; der 
Capitan, the captain ; der Offizier, the officer ; Ber WAntiquar, 
the antiquarian ;—genitive, d¢3 Generals, de8 Capitan, ded 
Offiziers, de3 Antiquars ;—dative, dem General, &c. How- 
ever, the nouns Hufar; Scolar; Veteran; and Corfar, cor- 
sair, add en in the oblique cases, according to the above rule. 


b.) The following list :— 


MNeroftat, balloon. — Farre, bullock. Marr, fool, 
Uffe, ape. inte, finch. Rerv, nerve. 
Aon, ancestor. Foliant, folio. Os, ox. 
Amethyit, amethyst. GFiirft, prince. Paragraph, paragraph, 
Bir, bear. Geet, coxcomb. Planet, planet. 
Bafilift, basilisk. Goge, idol, Pring, prince. 
Rrilliant, brilliant. Graf, count. Quadrant, quadrant. 
Bulle, dull. Hagetolz, old bachelor. Quartant, quarto. 
Crit, christian. Hafe, hare. Ouotient, quotient. 
Confonant, consonant. Held, hero. Rabe, raven. 
Drache, dragon. Herr, master. Rappe, black horse. 
Ginfag or Komet, comet. Gent, publican. 
Fnfaf, inhabitant. vine, lion. Thor, fool, 
Clephant, elephant. Meni, man, Srappe, bustard. 
alte, falcon. Mohr, moor, negro. 


Obs. The preceding list contains the few masculines in ¢ which do 
not denominate persons; except Kafe, cheese, and the nouns mentioned 
§ 46, Obs. 2, as ending indifferently in ¢ or en. With the exception of 
these nouns, therefore, it may be given as a rule, that all masculines in 
¢, of whatever import, add n in the oblique cases. 


Plural. 

IV. The oblique cases of all nouns of whatever gender 
are like the nominative; except the dative of such plurals 
as do not terminate in 1; which case invariably superadds . 
n to the nominative ;—see the tables in §§ 45 & 46. 


The preceding rules, with those on the plural, are suf-. 
ficient to decline all substantives: yet by way of exemplifi- 
: I 
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cation we will adopt three declensions, according to the three 
foregoing rules for the singular, and add a few observations 
to each declension. It may be useful to repeat here, that 
compounded nouns follow the declension of the last com- 
ponent part (§ 31); thus der Gruchtbaum, the fruzt tree, 
gen. des Frudthaums, pl. die Fruchtbaume, &c. ;—die Baum: 
frucht, the fruit of a tree, gen. der Vaumfrucdt, pl. die Baum: 
friichte. 
_ § 45, THE FIRST DECLENSION 
comprehends all the feminine substantives, and no others. 


Singular. 

door flower sister art P 
N. die Shilr Blume GSebweffer Kun the Sy 
G. der Doiir Blume Schiwefter Kunft of the & sf 
D. der Thilr Blume Gchwefter Kunjt to the ( eS 
A. die Thir Blume GSehwefter Rune. the JF 82 

| Plural. ; 
N. die Zhiiren Blumen Gcbweftern Riinfte the Ed 
G. der Thiiren Blumen Gehweftern Kiinite of the 3 be 
D. den Dhiiren Blumen Gehweffern Kilnjien to the eas 
A. die Shiiren Blumen Gehweftern Kite — the 32 


Like Slume and Gdwefter are declined, all the feminines of the first 
exception, § 40; like Runft those of 5) and c) in the second exception ; 
all the other feminines like Thiir, except Mutter and Dochter, the plural 
of which runs thus: di¢ Diitter, der Miktter, den Miittern, dte Miltter; 
die Bochter, der Tochter, &c. 
~ Decline the following substantives for practice: bie Roniginn, the 
. queen; dic Urbeit, the work; die Gifcherei, the fishery ; die Urmee, the 
army ; die Theorie, the theory; die Ader, the vein; die Wurzel, the root ; 
die Michte, the nieces die Grofimutter, the grandmother ; die Gchwiegers 
tochter, the daughter-in-law ; die Wildniff, the wilderness ; die Armbruft, 
the crossbow ; die HafelnuBp, the hazel nut. 


Obs. 1. A great number of feminines had in Old German the inflec-. 
tion en in the oblique cases of the singular: which may be still traced 
in some expressions ; as, auf Grbden, on earth; 3u Gchanden, fo shame ; 
mit Greuden, with joy s von Seiten, on the side or part. Frau is often 
found with the inflection en in the genitive, if it is followed by the 
noun which governs it; as, ¢$ gehort Shrer Frauen Gchweffer (or der 
Sdwefter Shrev Frau), st belongs to your wife's sister. 
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Obs. 2. Before wegen and palber (two prepositions which govern the 
genitive), feminine nouns, if not preceded by an article, take sometimes 
$ as a genitive inflection ; for instance, Rranfheits halber, on account of 
ness ; Einigteits wegen, for unity’s sake. The feminine nouns Geit, 


side, and Jtacht, night, occur also on other occasions with this inflee- 


tion in the genitive; as, Franzoft{her Geits, on the part of the French ; 
Rahs (or even des Madts) reifen, to travel by night. In the above 
instances the § must be considered as anomalous—this letter not being 
used as a feminine inflection: it is, however, not uncommon with fe- 
minines forming the first part of a compound, where it serves as a kind 
of juncture analogous to a genitive; as, Freipeitsfabne, banner of free- 
dom; Rechnungsfihrer, keeper of accounts; hoffnungstos, hopeless. 


§ 46. THE SECOND DECLENSION 


contains all the masculines not belonging to the following 
declension, and all the neuters; the latter not being distin- 
guished from the former by their own inflections, but merely 
by those of the article or other definitives. 


Masculines. 


Singular. 
the son day angel sword = ray 
N. ber Gofn Tag Engel Degen Strahl the Re: 
G. de3 Gohnes Tages Engels Degens Strahles of the US 
D. demGohne Tage Engel Degen Gtrahle tothe ( = 
A. den Gopn Tag Engel Degen Strahl the % 


Plural. 


N. die Gobne Tage Cngel Degen GStrablen the. os 
G. der Sohne Tage Engel Degen Straglen of the UPS gs 
D. denGobnen Tagen Engeln Degen  GStrahlen to the gk 
A. bie Gopne Tage Engel Degen GStrahlen the 5 § 
7 8 
Neuters. 
Singular. | 
the horse picture window _ village ae 
N. da8 Prerd  Gemiildbe Fenster Dorf the eg 
G. des Pferdes Gemialdes Fenfters  Dorfes The 4 
D. dem Pferde Gemilde Fenfter  Dorfe to the ( 
A. dad Pferd Gemaldbe Fenfter Dorf the s= 


12 
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Plural. 
N. die Pferde Gemalde Fenter Derfer the 
G. der Pferde Gemalde Fenfter Dorfer of the 
D. den Pferden Gemalden Genjiern TDorfern to the 
A. die Pferde Gemadlde Fenfter  Dorfer the 


E 


horses, pictures, 
windows,villages, 


Like Degen are declined all nouns of the first exception § 40, ending 
in en or lein; the others of that exception like Engel, Genfter, or Ge: 
mialde. Like Gtra$l, the nouns of 4.) and c.) in the third exception 
§ 40. Like Dorf, all those which add er in the plural (see the third ex- 
ception § 40). All the other nouns of this declension are declined like 
Gobhn, Tag, or Pferd; namely, those which inflect the vowel in the plural 
(§ 41) like Gopn, and the rest like Zag and Piferd. 


Decline the following for practice :—der Wolf, the wolf; der Glu, 
the river ; der Wuftrag, the order; der Baum, the tree ; der Feiertag, 
the holiday ; da8 Sabr, the year; der Konig, the king; der Unfer, the 
anchor; da8 Ufer, the shore; dev Riicen, the back; dev Bruder, the 
brother ; der Bogel, the bird; das Rebhubn, the partridge ; das Ars 
band, the bracelet ; der inband, the binding; das Diidlein, the little 
book ; der Director, the director. 


Obs. 1. It has already been observed, that the ¢ of inflection in the 
gen. and dat. sing. is, in many words, optional ; thus we might also say, 
de$ Gobng, dem Gohn; des Strabls, dem Strapl, instead of des Gopnes, 
&c. It cannot, however, be omitted in the gen. if the nominative sing, 
ends with a hissing consonant (§ f, 3, or fch); as, Glas, Guff, Kreuz, 

* Bufdy—gen. Glafes, Supes, &c. It is, generally, also retained both in 
the genitive and dative, in monosyllables ending in 6, t, g, or ch; as, 
Laub, Kad, Tag, Buch—gen. bes Laubes, de8 Rades, &c.—dat. dem 
Laube, dem Made, &. 


Obs. 2. The masculines Grieden, peace ; Funken, spark ; Fug ftapfen, 
footstep ; Gebdanten, thought; Glauben, belief; Haufen, heap ; Namen, 
name; Gamen, seed; Schaden, damage ; Willen, will, are most fre- 
quently used without the final n in the nominative singular—Friede, 
Sunte, Fufftapfe, Gedanfe, &c.—but only in that case; in all the 
others they invariably retain it, and are declined like Degen; as, d¢8 
wuntens, dem Gunfen, den Funten; pl. die Gunten, &c. Der Buchftab, 
the letter, though it has never a final n in the nom. sing., is declined in 
the same manner; gen. de$ Buchftabens, dem Buchftaben, den Buchs 
ffaben; pl. die Gucftaben, &c. 

The nouns Gdmerzen, pain; Daumen, thumb; Felfen, rock; Sdirecten, 
fright ; Brunnen, well, which are declined like Degen, occur also without 
the final en, in which case however they are differently declined; namely, 
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Sdhmerz, Daum, and Fels, like Strahl ; Gebrect, like Zag; and VSrinn, 
and sometimes also ‘F¢1$, follow the third declension. Das Her3, the 
heart, is quite irregular : gen. des Herzens, dat. dem Herzen, acc. das devas 
pl. die Herzen, der Herzen, &c. 

Obs. 3. The masculines Off, east ; Weft, west; Mord, north; Siid, 
south, are by some grammarians declined after this, by others after the 
following declension : der Oft, des Oftes, dem Oft, &c., or des Often, 
dem Often, &c. After prepositions they have always the ending en: 
von orden, from the north ; gen Gilden, towards the south ; aus Weften, 
from the west. If used metaphorically, for the winds coming from those 
quarters, they always follow this declension; as, dic lichlicen Defte, 
the pleasing west winds, But these four nouns are likewise used with 
the final en in the nom. sing., and are then declined like Degen; as, der 
Morden, der Often, &c., gen. des Nordeng, des Oftend, &e. 


§ 47. THE THIRD DECLENSION 


consists of all the nouns belonging to the third rule, § 44; 
which, it will be remembered, are all masculines, and 
the most part denominate persons. 


Singular. : a 

N. der Knabe, the boy. der Goldat, the soldiers ” + 
G. des Knaken, of the boy. des Goldaten, of the soldier. - 
D. dem Knaben, to the boy. dem Goldaten, to the soldier. 
A. ben Knaben, the boy. den Goldaten, the soldier. 

| Plural. 
N. die Knaben, the boys. die Goldaten, the soldiers. 
G. der Knaben, of the boys. der Soldaten, of the soldiers. 
D. den Knaben, to the boys. ben Goldaten, to the soldiers. 
A. die Rnaben, the boys. ——- d’e Goldaten, the soldiers. 


Like Rnabe are declined all the nouns ending in ¢, all the others like 
Goldat.—Several nouns ending in ¢ are adjectives used as substantives, 
and have the adjective declension; for which see § 52. 


Decline the following for practiee: der Dothe, the messenger ; Pfaffe, 
priest ; @efabrte, companion; Hirte (or Hirt), herdsman; Cbhurfiirit, 
elector ; Nrarfgraf, margrave ; Cisbar, polar bear ; Hofnart, court fool. 
‘For more examples see the list 6, page 85. 

- Obs. 1. Hert, master, drops often the ¢ of inflection, more especially 
in the singular: de3 Herrn, bem Herrn, or des Herren, &c., pl. dte Herren. 
—Poets often omit en in the accusative singular of nouns of this de- 
clension, and say den Fiirft, the prince ; den Held, the hero, &c. instead 
of den Giirften, &c. Bond, moon, if used, poetically, for month, follows 
also this declension. 

13 
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Obs. 2. The nouns Bauer, peasant; Diamant, diamond ; Rachbar, 
neighbour ; Better, cousin; Unterthan, subject ; Borfabr, predecessor ; 
Lropf, simpleton ; Pfalm, psalm; jfau, peacock ; and Spa$, sparrow, 
are ranked in this declension by some grammarians; but they are as 
often declined after the second; namely, the three last regularly like 
Berg, and all the others like Gtrahi—see § 40, Exc. III. c. 


Obs. 3. All names of nations and tribes not ending in er, as Sartar ; 
Sanit(har, Janissary; Cannibal; Osman; Hottentot ; Maur, moor, &c., 
belong to this declension. But those ending in ¢r, as Gnglander, Ea- 
glishman ; Gpanier, spaniard, are declined like €ngcl of the preceding 
declension. Except Baier, Bavarian; Pommer, Pommeranian; Ungar, 
Hungarian, which are declined by some after this, but more generally 
like Gtra§l of the second declension ; adding, however, n (not en) in. 
the plural. Qufchmann, Bushman, and Jtormann, are declined like 
Mann; as, Sufsmann, gen. Bufthmannes, &c., pl. Bufehbmaaner, &c. 
Mufelmann is also declined in this manner. 


Note.—Some substantives are found only in connection with certain 
words, and may therefore be considered as defective in case, not being 
used in all the cases of the declension; as, fich in Ucht nebmen, to take 

;in Gaus und Vraus leben, fo live in riot and revelry ; mit Fug, 

3 ohne Cntgeld, without remuneration; obne Fal{h, without 

Dime obne Wry, without deceit ; Stat finden, to take pince, (See 
also § 40, Obs. 3.) 


§ 48. The four rules of § 44 apply also to substantives derived from 
foreign languages, which must be arranged accordingly under the three 
declensions; namely, all feminines follow the first; all neuters, the 
second ; all masculines, either the second or third, according to rule. 

We must however notice the nouns from the classic languages endin 
in ué and a; these remain unvaried in the singular, and are declined 
only by the article ; as, der Genius, des Genius, dem Genius, den Ges 
nius; das Clima, des Clima, &c. Those in um, too, remain sometimes 
unvaried, but more generally receive § in the genitive; as, bas Publi: 
cum, de8 Publicum, or Publicums, dem Publicum, das Publicum. The 
plural of these nouns, as has already been observed ((§ 42), ‘may, with 
very few exceptions, be formed by changing the termination uS, a, um, 
into en. This is more especially the case in the genitive and dative, 
where that ending is preferable to the foreign inflections; which are, 
however, sometimes adopted. 

Those from the French, which add # in the plural (§ 42), retain that 
inflection through all the plural cases, even in the dative; as, der Ucteur, 
the actor; pl. die Ucteurs, der Ucteurs, den Ucteurs, die Ucteurs. 


1 
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Masculines and neuters taken from other modern languages, ending 
in a, i, or 0, May remain uninflected throughout, or take an § in the 
gen. sing. and in all the cases of the plural ; as, der YUga, der Cadi, bas 
Adagio; gen. bes Aga, Cadi, Abagio—or des Aya’s, Cadi’s, Adayio’s ; 
dat, dem Aga, &c.; plur. nom. die Aja (also Agen), Cadi, Abagio—or 
Aga’s, Cadi’s, Adagio’s, gen. der Aja, &c. 


§ 49. PROPER NAMES. 


In the declension of proper names, usage varies con- 
siderably. Most grammarians, however, agree in the fol- 
lowing rules :— 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROPER NAMES are declined like common 
nouns; that is, those of the feminine gender (§ 39) are un- 
varied throughout all the cases; and those of the two other 
genders take § in the genitive, and remain uninflected in 
the dative and accusative ; as, die Ufer de3 NHbeind und der 
Elbe, the banks of the Rhine and the Elbe; Berlin’ Cin: 
wobner, the inhabitants of Berlin ; die Granjen Frantreichs, 


the borders of France; Maria fegelte von Frantrei 
Gotland, Mary sailed from France to Scotland. ', 

Except names ending in 8, 3, or 1, which remain uninflected even in 
the genitive; as, des Peloponnes, of the Peloponnesus ; de$ Styt, of the 
Styx. Der Har3, the Harz mountains, makes, however, de$ Harzes. 
With names of towns having the above final letters, the preposition 
von is used, or an appellative is added to the proper name, in’ order to 
mark the relation of the genitive; since they are without an article 
(Obs. 4.) by which that case could be ascertained ; as, die Cinwopner 
von Paris (Mainz, Cadir, &c.), the inhabitants of Paris (Mentz, Cadiz) ; 
or der Stadt Paris, &c., of the city of Paris, &c. 

Obs. 1. The final ia of geographical names derived from the Latin is 
’ apt in German to change into ten; as, Urcadien, Arcadia ; Dalmatien, 
Dalmatia; Helvetien, Helvetia, &c, In some names, however, both 
terminations ia and ien are current through all the cases; as, Uffa or 
Nfien, Ulerandria or Wlerandrien, Untiodhia or Untiochien; gen. Afia’é 
or Afrens, Wlexandria’s or Alerandrien3; dat. and acc. Afta or Afien, 
&c. &c.: though in the oblique cases en seems to be preferred to a. 
But, if not preceded by i, the final a of foreign names is retained in all 
the cases; as, Ufrica, Carthaja, Canada, &c. gen. Africa’s, dat. and 
acc. Africa, &c. However, Curcpa, Europe, and Zroja, Troy, make. in 

the gen. Guropens, Drojen$, or Curopa’s, Troja’s, dat. and acc, Europen, 

—Srojen, or, more commonly, Europa, Troja. 
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PROPER NAMES OF PERSONS may be declined in two 
ways: First, by the article merely—that is, the name itself 
remaining unvaried, and the article preceding it in the ob- 
lique cases, for the purpose of marking them ; as, 


N. Heinrich, Henry. Luife, Louisa. 

G. des Heinrich), of Henry. der Luife, of Louisa. 
D. dem Heinrich), to Henry. der Cuife, to Louisa. 
A. den Heinrich), Henry. die Luife, Louisa. 


_- Secondly, by inflection; the genitive of both sexes re- 
ceiving 3 or eng, and the dative and accusative remaining 
like the nominative, or, in many names, receiving ens as 
will be seen from the subjoined tables. 


N. Scinrich. Cuife. Goton. 
G. Heinrichs. Luifens. Selons. 
D. Seinvichen. Cuifen. Gelon. 
A. Seinvichen. Luifen. - Goton. 


Like §cinrith, most proper names are declined: Cudwig, Rant, Wolf, 
@lizabeth, &c. This declension is the basis, of which the others are 
mere modifications. The ¢ in the inflection en is dropped if the final 
ketter bel or r, not immediately preceded by an accented vowel: thus 
Sehlegel, Luther, Cifar, Carl, make in the dat. and acc. Gcblegein, 
Luthern, &c. 

Like Quife are declined, 1.) all female names ending in ¢; as, Amalie, 
Sepbie, &c.; 2.) all male names ending with a hissing consonant ; as, 
Sehulz, Bok, Leitnié, Horaz, Mar, Duff; gen. Schulzens, &c. Male 
names in ¢ and female names in @ are declined, either after this man- 
ner—as, @othe, Diana ; gen. Gorhens, Dianens ; dat. and acc. Gothen, 
Dianen—or like Golon, making gen. @othe’s, Diana’s ; dat. and acc. 
othe, Diana. 

Like Golon are declined all names with a final vowel which do not 
fall under the preceding rule, and those ending in n or m, of which the 
last syllable is unaccented; as, Zaffo, Sacobi, Fanny, Sune, Cotta, 
Abraham, Selim, Klardyen, Hutten. Those ending in vowels should, 
according ‘to some grammarians, receive ’n in the dative and accusative 
—Sacobi'n, Fanng'n. In the genitive they generally have an apostrophe 
—Zaffo’s, Fanny's. Some authors put an apostrophe before the in- 
flections of all names—Rant’s, Cafar’s, Cafar'n, Be. 

Obs. 2. The inflection en, except in female names in’ ¢, is falling - 
much into disuse, even with the most correct authors; particularly in 
foreign names, and such as are not quite familiar; in many of which 
that inflection would strike the hearer as very unusual. It may, there- 
fore, be most advisable for the learner to leave the dative and the accu- 
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sative of male names uninflected ; as, Foy lefe Schiller, J read Sokillers 
Kennen Gie Bos, do you know Voss; or, in cases where ambiguity is 
to be prevented, to use the article; as, Jch jicbe Homer dem Virgil vor, 
d prefer Homar to Virgil. 

Obs. 3. In addition to the above rules it may be remarked :—1.) Ifa 
proper name of a person is preceded by others in apposition, the last 
only is inflected, as in English; as, Johann Heinrich Voijens Ucherfegung, 
J. H. Voss’s translation ; Luife Bracbmanns Gedichte, Louisa Brachman'e 
poems; Friedrid) von * Schillers Werte, Frederick von (de) Schiller’s 
works. 2.) If an appellative without an article precedes a proper name, 
the former remains likewise unvaried, the latter alone receiving the 
genitive inflection ; as, Rénig Cudwigs Macht, the power of king Lows; 
Doctor Martin Luthers Schriften, Dr. Martin Luther's writings. Hert, 
AMr., however, is inflected; as, Herrn Sdynciders Garten, Mr. Schneider's 
garden. 3.) If an appellative with an article, or with another definitive, 
precedes & proper name, the former alone ix inflected; but when it 
follows it, both are inflected; as, die Macht des KRonigés Ludwig, the 
power of king Louis; ein Freund meines BVruders Heinrich, a friend of 
my brother Henry; der Tod Ludwig’, Koniges von Frankreich, the death 
of Louis, king of France ; cin Bruder Keifts, bes Dichters, a brother of 
Kleist the poet. 4.) When preceded by an adjective or an adjective 
pronoun, female names are not inflected, but those of men require 8 in 
the genitive; as, dic Briefe meiner guten Henriette, the letters of my good 
Henrietta ; ein Gohn des beriibmten Wolf, a son of the celebrated Wolf; 
bas Ungliict dtefes Ludwigs, the misfortune of this Louis ; dev Character 
jenes Karis, the character of that Charles. 


Obs. 4. Concerning the use of the article with proper names we re- 
mark, 1.) With names of persons the article may be used, as stated 
above, to mark the oblique cases; but if this is done by inflections of 
the noun, the article must be omitted. It is never used in the nomina- 
tive, unless in speaking very familiarly, or contemptuously, of a person, 
But if a proper name is used as an appellative to denote a quality, i¢ 
must be attended by an article, even in the nominative, the name re« 
maining uninflected ; as, der Demofthenes unferer Zeit, the Demosthenes 
of our ages e6 erfodert die Weisheit eines Galomo, it requires the wisdom 
of @ Solomon; 2.) Geographical proper names of the mas. or fem, gender 
are always attended by the article (for examples see the beginning of 
this section); but neuters, on the contrary, with very few exceptions, 


* In the above example, von is a mere predicate of nobility ; but if the word 
after von is a country or place, the name before yon should be inflected instead 
of that after it; as, bie Thaten Friedrids von Preufien, the deeds of Frederick 
Prussia ; die Gedidte Wolframs von Efdenbad, she poems of Wolfram of Eschen- 
bach. 
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do not admit of it, unless preceded by an adjective: For, 3.) any proper 
same, whether of person or place, which is preceded by an adjective, 
must be attended by an article, or another definitive; as, der unfter: 
bliche Shafspeare, the immortal Shakspeare; die arme Marie, poor 
Mary; daé alte Diom, ancient Rome. Except in addressing a person ; 
ue, lieber Heinrich, dear Henry. 
- Prurat. Proper names form their plural—which number, it may be 
‘observed, is used in the same manner as in English—nearly like appel- 
Jatives ; namely, the names of males add ¢, but without vowel inflection ; 
and those of females add en, or tt if terminating in a vowel; as die 
Sante, Wolfe, Hermanne (not Wolfe, Hermanner), Heinriche; die Clifas 
bethen, Cuifen, &c. the Kants, Wolfs, &c. Male names ending in a vowel, 
or in ef, en, er, and all diminutives (§ 32), even of female names, have the 
plural like the singular ; as, die Jacobi, die beiden Geblegel; die Luther, 
die Lieschen, &c. the Jacobis, the two Schlegels, &c. The plural in $ 
which is sometimes met with —die Gchlegels, die Garricts—is rejected by 
grammarians as foreign to the German language. The oblique cases of 
the plural are formed like those of the appellatives (rule 4, § 44); as, 
nom. die Kante, Schlegel, uifen; gem. der Kante, Gcblegel, Quifen; 
dat. den Kanten, SGchlegein, Luifen; acc. die Rante, Schlegel, Luifen. 
Geographical proper names used only in the plural number, generally 
end in en in German ; as, die Pyrenden, the Pyrenees; die Dardanellen, 
the Dardanelles ; except die Cordillerag, and perhaps a few others. 


- Latin and Greek names ending in § preceded by a vowel, and German 
names in ug, remain uninflected, and can be declined only by the ar. 
ticle; as, bie Gefchichte des Tacitus, the history of Tacitus; die Nahr: 
chen de3 Mufaus, the tales of Museus ; die Weispeit des Gocrates, the 
wisdom of Socrates, &c. Sometimes even the article is omitted: ier 
ift Bacchus Gabe, here is the gift of Bacchus. 

_ The plural of such names remains likewise uninflected ; as, die beiden 
Pompejus, the two Pompeys; die Phidias, the Phidiases. The regular 
plural in ¢ occurs also sometimes, in which case the final $ is doubled ; 
as, Pliniufe, Brucuffe, Herculefe, &c, Some historical names in ius 
occurring often in the plural, change this termination into ier; as, die 
Horaticr und Curiatier, the Horatii and Curiatii; die Gabier, the Fabii. 
But all names which do not end in u8, ¢8, ag, &c., or which have 
dropped these endings in German®, as Cafar, Plato, Birgil, Homer, are 


* In classic names, the English and German generally agree with regard 


to the retaining or dropping the foreign termination: Ovid, Galluft, Pindar, 
Martial, Fuvenal, Horas (Horace), Tereny ( Terence), Diogenes, Orpheus, Perfius, 
&c. In some, however, they differ: Qivius, Livy; Ptinius, Pliny; Mertur, 
Mereury; Antonius, Anthony; Pomypejus, Pompey; AUriftoteles, Aristotle ; 
Telenindh, Telemachus ; and probably in a few others. 
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declined like German names ; except that those in 0 make the plural i in 
one: die Cicerone, Catene. Otto likewise makes Ottene.—A few scrip- 
ture names occur often with the Latin declension; as, Chriftu$, Cbrijti, 
Chrijto, Chriftum ; Maria, Maria, &c.: die Geburt Chrifti, the birth of 
Christ ; die Empfangnef# Maria, the conception of Mary. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


§ 50. The adjective is used in two different ways ;— 

First, as expressive of the mere name of a quality, or. 
property, without implying any connection with substanee 
—that connection, if it takes place, being distinctly denoted 
by a verb, either expressed or understood; as, ‘ This is 
called ved;’ ‘To be satisfied is to be rich,’ ‘This man is 
rich ;? ‘These people, though (they are) rich, are not happy.’ 
_ Secondly, as implying, in addition to the preceding im- 
port, an immediate connection with a substantive; as, ‘The 
rich man; ‘A green tree; 6 Happy children.’ 

We shall, after some grammarians, call the former the 
ABSTRACT ADJECTIVE, since it imports quality in abstract 
only, and unconnected with substance; and the latter, the 
CONCRETE ADJECTIVE, being Encived only as pertaining 
to substance. 

Obs. 1. These two kinds of adjectives may be distinguished by the 
‘places they occupy in the sentence; the latter, in general, precedes its 
substantive immediately ; or, if it comes after, it is attended by the de- 
finite article ; as, ‘great men,’ ‘Charles the Great.’ The former, in the 
usual order, always stands after its verb (expressed or implied), and is 


Never attended by an article, as in the examples at the beginning of this 
section. 


The German language very aptly distinguishes these two 
moods of the adjective, if we may so call them, by a differ- 
ence of form. ‘The abstract adjective, being in itself inde- 
pendent of any substance, is never declined, and the word 
‘as found in the dictionary (which is its grammatical root) 
is, when the predicate of a substantive, used for all genders 
and numbers; as, der Dtann ift reich, the man is rich; die 
Grau ift reich, the woman is rich; die Leute find reich, che 
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people are rich. But the coricrete adjective, being used to 
define and limit the substantive by distinguishing it from 
others of the same species, and thus becoming a mere ser- 
vile of the substantive, agrees with it in gender, case, and 
number, and consequently must be declined. Compare 
page 54, and the following section. | . 


Obs. 2. The grammatical root of the adjective is in German used 
also as an adverb, without undergoing any change, and the same form 
serves therefore for the abstract adjective and for the adverb; as, Gr 
bt reich und reich getleidet, he ts rick and richly dressed. In the degrees 
of comparison, the abstract abjective and the adverb are also exactly. 
alike in form *. (See the Adverb.) 


Obs. 3. There are several adjectives which are not used in both ways, 
and may therefore be termed defective. The following are used merely as: 
abstracts, and some of them only with the verb werden, to become, and 
not with the verb feyn, to 6e:—Ubpold, unfavourable, unkind ; abfpan: 
{tij, alienate; abwendig, averse; angit, uneasy; anfidhtrg, in sight; be: 
reit, ready ; cingedenf, mindful, bearing in mind; feind, hostile; getroft, 
confident ; gewabhr, aware ; gewartig, expecting ; gram, displeased, beur- 
ing a grudge; babbaft, in possession of ; handgemein, in close fight ; 
fund, public, manifest ; (eid, sorry; noth, needful; niige, useful; quitt, 
gait ; theilpaft, participating ; unpafi, unwell ; verluitig, forfeited, lost.. 

On the other hand, there are several which are used only as concretes, 


# This circumstance has led Adelung, in his German Grammar, to class 
the abstract adjective with the adverb of quality, admitting the word in its 
concrete form alone as an adjective ;—a doctrine which has been opposed by 
most German grammarians. We may however remark, that if conjunction 
with substance be characteristic of the adjective (an opinion held also by some 
English grammarians), the abstract mode must undoubtedly be excluded. 
Further, the difference between the concrete and abstract adjective, consisting 
in the import of these words themselves, is more palpable than that between 
the latter and the adverb of quality, which consists merely in the difference 
of those words of which they form an attribute. Therefore, as in the German 
language the abstract adjective differs in form from the concrete, but not from 
the adverb, Adelung’s arrangement appears, so far, notimproper. But, with 
more justice it may be objected, that the relation of the abstract adjective to 
the concrete is analogous to that which exists between the infinitive and the 
indicative mood of a verb, or to that of the nominative of the substantive 
to its genitive—the infinitive and nominative expressing the mere name of the 
action or substance, the latter two adding the idea of conjunction with a noun. 
Now, most grammarians, and Adelung himself, consider the infinitive a part 
of the verb, and the nominative and genitive both as substantives; conse- 
quently, as conjunction with substance in these parts of spcech is regarded as 
mere accident, it seems inconsistent to make it essential in adjectives. 


~ 
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namely, 1.) Adjectives ending in ig, denoting relation of time or place ; 
as, bicfig, of this place ; dortig, of that place; nachberig, subsequent ; jen: 
feitig, on the other side; innig, inward; vormalig, former ; balbdig, speedy ; 
jeBig, present. These are, for the most part, derivatives of adverbs 
(thus, bier, here; dort, there; nadhber, afterwards, &c. are the primitives 
of the above adjectives); and there is no corresponding adjective in 
English for most of them. 2.) Adjectives ending in ifc), derived from 
proper names of places, and signifying the being of, or coming from, a 
place ; as, Rolnifches Wafer, Cologne water; die Franffurtifche Zeitung, 
the Frankfort newspaper. 3.) Those in ¢n or ert, denoting the substance 
of which a thing consists or is made; as, feiden, silken; bleiern, leaden, 
&c. 4.) The participles in end preceded by 3u; as, ba$ 3u iiberfegende 
Gedicht, the poem to be translated. 5.) The ordinal numbers; as, der erfte, 
the first; der zweite, the second, &c.; which, being a kind of superlatives, 
cannot be used in abstract (compare § 54, Obs.). 6.) The defective de- 


grees of comparison mentioned § 55; as, der innere, the inner 5 der obere, 
the upper, &c. 


§ 51, DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 


Concerning the declension of the concrete adjectives (§ 50), 
the following rules must be observed :— 

1. If the adjective is preceded by a definitive which de- 
notes by its inflection the case, gender, and number, of the 
substantive, it receives the following inflections; which, not 
marking the cases distinctly, we shall call the indefinite 
declension: — 


Singular. -—Plural. 
masc. fem. neut. all genders. | 
N. ¢ e e | en 
G. en en en en 
D. en en en elt 
A. en ¢ ¢ en 


But if the case, gender, and number, of the substantive are 
not denoted by a preceding definitive; it is the office of the 
adjective to do so; and accordingly, 

2. If unpreceded by any definitive, it receives the com- 
plete declension of the definitives; which we shall therefore 
call the definitive declension (see § 29); and 

3. If ee by one of the eight words with the de- 
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fective declension (page 57), it supplies the three defec- 
tive cases, by taking er in the nom. masc., ¢8 in the nom. 
and acc. neut. gender; and in the other cases, which are 
already denoted by the preceding definitive, it follows the 
indefinite declension. ‘This manner of inflecting the adjec- 
tive, partaking, in three cases, of the definitive declension, 
and, in the others, of the indefinite, we shall call the mized 
declension. | 

It may be added that the grammatical root of the adjec- 
tive to which the above inflections are to be annexed, is the 
word found in the dictionary. (See however Obs. 4.-of this 
section. ) 

As an exemplification of the above rules, we will take the 
adjective gut, good, which as a concrete is declined thus: 


Indefinite Declension. 


Singular. Plural. 
masc. fem. neut. all genders. 
N. der gute die gute = bas gute bie gutcn the good. 
Gz. Des guten der guten des guten ber guten of the good. 
ID. dem guten . der guten dem guten den guten to the good. 
A. den guten . bie gute das gute bie guten the good. 


‘ Thus the adjectives are declined when preceded, as in the table, by 
der, dic, 048, che (§ 30), or by any of the definitives with the complete 
declension, viz. diefer, his; jener, that, &c. (see § 29);—as, nom. der 
Ciener, jeder, welder, &c.) gute Mann, the (that, every, which, &c.) good 
man; die (Jette, jede, welche, &c.) gute Grau, the (that, every, which, &e.) 
good woman; das (jeneds, jedes, welches, &c.) gute Kind, the (that, every, 
which, &c.) good child ;—gen. des (jenes, Jedes, welches, &c.) guten 
Mannes, of the (of that, of every, of which, &c.) good man ; der (jener, 
&c.) guten Grau, of the (of that, &c.) good woman; des (&c.) guten 
Kindes, of the (&c.) good child ;—dat. dem (lenem, &c.) guten Manne, 
to the (to that, &c.) good man :—Plur. dic (jene, alle, &c.) guten Manner, 
acauen, Kinder, the (those, all, &c.) good men, women, children, &c. 

The adjective has this declension also if der, die, bas, preceding it, is 
compounded, or contracted, with other words; as, derjcnige, that; det: 
yelbe, the same (§ 64); vem (von dem), of the; in’S (in bas), into the 
(§ 30, Obs. 3). " 

Qbs. 1. According to most grammarians, the adjectives take the above 
ndefinite declension likewise after cinig¢r, some; and after the plurals 
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mebrere, several; etliche, some; and beide, doth. Also after viel, much, 
and wenig, little, if these are inflected ; but if they are uninflected (§ 66), 
the adjective has the following definitive declension ; as, mit weniger 
guten Hoffnung, or mit wenig guter Hoffnung, with little good hope. 

It must however be observed, that after all these words, except feide, 
the nom. and acc. plural of the adjective occur very often with ¢, in- 
stead of ci: and not unfrequently the n of these cases is omitted also 
after mance, many, and alle, all; as, einige alte Biidher, a few old 
books; viele neue Hadufer, many new houses; alle gute Menfiben, add 
good men, &c. (see Obs. 8.) 


Definitive Declension. 
| Singular. Plural. 
masc. fem. neut. all genders. 
N. guter gute gutes gute 
G. gutes,orguten*®  guter gute’, or guten* guter 
D. yutem, guter gurem guten 
A. guten gute gutes | gute. 


The adjective takes this declension if unpreceded by any definitive ; 
as, nom. guter Wein, good wine; gute Milch, good milk; gutes Bier, 
good beer ;—gen. gutes or. guten Weines (or Bieres), of good wine (or 
beer); guter Mitch, of good milk ;—dat. gutem Weine (Biere), to. good 
wine (beer); guter Milch, to good milk, &c.—Plur. nom. gute Manner, 
grauen, or Kinder, good men, women, or children ;—gen. guter Manner, 
&c., of good men, &c. | 

Thus also, if the adjective is preceded by uninflected numerals (5) 56 
and 57), or by the indeclinable words, genug, enough; ein wenig, a little ; 
etwas, some; nichts, nothing ; [auter, nothing but; as, fech$ neue Biicber, 
six new books; ein Bater vier fchoner Tobter, a father of four fine 
daughters; allerlet auslandifthe Moden, all sorts of foreign fashions ; 
~ etwas frifches Wafer mit ein wenig rothem Weine, some fresh water 
with a little red wine; Lauter feines Papier, nothing but fine paper, &c. 

Obs. 2. Adjectives ending in m, as, [abm, dame; angenebm, agree- 
able, should, according to some grammarigns, change the dative inflec- 
tion em into ¢n, in order to avoid the repetition of m; as, mit labmen 
(for labmem) Guffe, with a lame foot; von angenebmen Geruche, of an 
agreeable smell. But this is not often attended to by authors. 


* The inflection es is more according to analogy than en, which is a modern 
innovation ; yet the latter is used more commonly, in order, as it is said, to 
avoid the disagreeable recurrence of e§—the substantive having also that ter- 
mination in the genitive of these genders. If two or more adjectives precede 
the same substantive, en is undoubtedly preferable; as, guten alten Weined, of 
good old wine-not guted altes. ; 
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Mized Decilension. 
Singular. Plural. 
masec. fem. neut. all genders, 
N. mein guter meine gute mein gutes _ meitte guten 
G. meines guten meiner guten meines guten. meiner guten 
D. meinem guten meiner guten meinem guten meinen guten 
‘A. meinen guten meine gute mein gutes meine guten, 


As already observed, p. 97, the adjective takes these inflections after any 
one of the eight words with the defective declension ; as, nom. mein (fein, 
unfer, ein, &c.) guter Bruder, my (his, our, a, 8c.) good brother ; meine 
(feine, unfere, eine, &c.) gute Gcbwefter, my (his, our, a, &c.) good sister ; 
mein (fein, unfer, ein) gutes Rind, my (&c.) good child ;—gen. meines 
(unferes, &c.) guten Gruders, of my (our, &c.) good brother ; meiner 
(unferer, &c.) guten Gchwefter, of my (our, &c.) good sister ; meines (&c.) 
guten Rindes, of my (&c.) good child ;—dat. meinem guten Bruder, to my 
_ good brother, &c.—Plur. nom. meine (feine, unfere, &c.) guten Briider, 
Gcweftern, Kinder, my (his, our, &c.) good brothers, sisters, children, &c. 


Obs. 3. The adjective has this declension also after the personal pro- 
nouns of the first and second person of both numbers; namely, after 
id, I; wir, we;.du, thou; ihr, you: also after Gie and Gr, if signifying 
you (see §.59, Obs. 2); as, nom. du guter Mann, thou good man; dy 
gute. Frau, thow good woman; du gutes Rind, thou good child ;—(the 
genitive.is unusual in this construction ;)}—dat. bir guten Manne, to thee 
good man ; div guten Grau, to thee good woman ; dir guten Kinde, to thee 
good child ;—accus, dit guten Mann, thee good man; dich gute Grau, 
thee good woman; did) gutes Rind, thee good child ;—Plur. ify guten 
Manner, Frauen, Kinder, you good men, women, children, &c. 


Obs. 4. In the declension of some adjectives a syncope takes place :— 
1.) boc, high, drops the ¢ throughout the whole declension (see note + 
page 14); as, der hope, des Hoben, &c. 2.) Adjectives ending in en may, 
when inflected, drop the ¢ of that syllable; as, eben, even; eigen, own— 
der ebne, des chnen; ein eigner, cigne, &c.—instead of der ebene, cin eige: 
ner, &c. Ss.) Those ending in ¢l or er may drop the ¢ of those termina. 
tions before any mflection but that of en; as, edel, noble; dDunfel, dark; 
bitter, bitter ; mager, meagre—der edie, cin edler, eit bittrer, magrer, 
&c.— instead of der edele, ein bitterer, &c. But in those cases which 
require the infleetion en—namely, nearly the whole of the indefinite 
declension, and the accusative masculine, and dative plural, of the defi- 
nitive declension—the ¢ of the inflection, but not that of er or ¢l, may 
be dropped ; as, den eden, de3 bittern, die bunfeln, magern, &c.—instead 
of den edelen, de8 bitteren, &c. 4.) Adjectives ending in ¢ drop this letter 
through the whole declension ; as, miibe, tired; weife, wise—der milde, 
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es milden, &c. ein weifer, eines weifen; weife Leute, wise people ; 
weifer Leute, &c. | 


Obs. 5. All participles used as concretes must be considered as adjec- 
tives, and declined in the same manner. For instance, the participles 
verebrt, honoured ; 3erbrocjen, broken ; lachend, daughing, are inflected 
thus: der verebrte Bater, the honoured father ; des verebrten Vaters, 
bem verebrten Vater, &c.; gerbrochene Glafer, broken glasses 5 zerbro: 
ener Giifer, of broken glasses, &c.; ein lachendes Kind, a laughing 
child ; eines lachenden Rindes, &c. 


Obs. 6. Poets often omit the inflection ¢§ of the nominative and ac- 
cusative of the neuter gender; as, ein blind (for blindes) Gefchict, a 
blind fate; Cuer hetlig “(for beiliges) Recht, your sacred right. This 
poetical licence excepted, the inflection of the adjective must not be 
omitted ; particularly before other concrete adjectives, as it might then 
be mistaken for an adverb (see Ods. 2, § 50). Thus the expression di¢{es 
vortrefflich iiberfegte Gedicht, signifies this excellently translated poem ; 
but diefes vortreffliche, iiberfegre Gedicht, signifies this excellent, trans- 
- lated poem; ein ganz neues Haus, an entirely new house ;—cin ganges, 
neues Haus, a whole, new house. . 

It may however be remarked here, that adjectives in er, derived from 
proper names of places, never admit of any inflection; as, ¢in Parifer 
Diirger, a Parisian citizen; eines Parifer Bilrger3, of a Parisian citizen. 
Several grammarians, indeed, consider such derivatives altogether as 
substantives. 

Most derivatives of numbers, ae some other words denoting quan- 
tity, are likewise undeclined : see § 57, especially. Ods.. 3 of that séction 
respecting gan3, balb, lauter, and voll, and § 66, Obs. 4 and 5. 


Obs. 7. In German, the definitive is sometimes separated from its 
noun by an jntervening noun to which it does not refer: sometimes, 
again, the definitive refers to the next, and not to the subsequent, 
noun. .In all such cases it must be remembered, that the adjective 
is influenced by that definitive only which refers to the same substan- 
tive as itself; as, mit ciner von twabrer Drenfenliebe durchdrun: 
genen Geele, with a soul animated by true philanthropy (literally, with 
a by true philanthropy animated soul). Here the definitive ¢in refers to 
Geele, and not to Menfchenlicte, which is without a definitive; and 
consequently, durddrungen, being preceded (though not immediately) 
by a definitive referring to its own substantive, has the indefinite inflec- 
tion, and twabr, having no definitive, has the definite declension. Thus 
alzo, durch diefe guten BVeifpiele belchrte Kinder, children instructed by 
these good examples ;—and Ddicfe, durch gute Beifpiele, belehrten Kinder, 
these children instructed by good examples. Hence if a genitive precedes 
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the noun by which it is governed, the adjective of the latter has the 
definitive declension, being unpreceded by a definitive belonging to its 
substantive ; as, meines reichen Nachbars eingiger Sohn, my rich neigh- 
bour’s only son ; deffen fdyones Haus und grofer Garten, his (or whose) 
jine house and large garden; mit deffen fioner Tochter, with his (or 
whose) beautiful daughter ; mit deren reichem Gohne, with her (or their, 
whose) rich son: though one must say, mit feiner fchonen Tochter, with 
his beautiful daughter ; mit ihrem reichen Gone, with her rick son—the 
possessives being, at the same time, definitives of the subsequent noun 
(see § 63, and § 66, Obs. 3). 


Two or more adjectives preceding the same substantive 
are declined alike,—each receiving the inflection which 
belongs to adjectives according to the preceding rules; as, 
guter, alter, vortrefflicer Mann, good, old, excellent man ; 
diefer gute, alte, vortrefflide Mann, this good, old, excellent 
man ; ein grofes, aber nicht bequemes Haus, a large, but not 
convenient house ; meiner guten, alten Wutter, o my good, 
old mother ; meine lieben, jungen Freunde, my dear, young 
friends. 

However, in those instances where the rule requires the 
definitive declension, usage is not uniform with respect to 
the second and following adjectives, which, in the genitive 
and dative of both numbers, occur often with en, instead of 
ent and er; as, mit gutem, alten, rothen Weine, und frifcher, 
falten Milch, with good, old, red wine, and fresh, cold milk ; 
guter, alter Weine wegen, for the sake of good, old wines. 
But this deviation—which had its origin, perhaps, merely 
in the rapidity of colloquial language, to which the repe- 
tition of er and em is an impediment—is but partial; and, 
very frequently, the general rule of declining all adjectives 
alike is observed even in these cases; as, mit gutem, altem, 
rothem Weine, und frifcher, falter Mild; guter maa Weine 
wegen, &c. 


Obs. 8. Adelung and some other grammarigns give it as a rule, that 
the second and following adjectives should take the mixed declension, 
if the first has the definitive ; allowing, however, that very frequently 
they occur with the definitive declension, especially in the nominative 
and accusative of the plural. 
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Many of the most recent publications endeavour to introduce a new 
doctrine with regard to the adjective preceded by. another limiting 
word, whether adjective or definitive. If it is, they say, subordinate to 
the definitive, or adjective, preceding it, it takes the indefinite, and if 
co-ordinate with it, the definitive declension. Thus, for instance, viele 
guten Leute, many good people ; mit neuer rothen Dinte, with new red 
ink, infer, as they assert, many of the good people, red ink which is new: 
so that the first limiting words refer to substantives already limited by 
the adjectives preceding them; or, in other words, ‘good people,’ and 
‘red ink,’ form the species to which ‘ many’ and ‘new’ refer, But if 
we wish to imply many and (at the same time) good peaple, ink which is 
both new and red—so that the first limiting words are to refer to the 
unqualified substantive—we must, according to their rule, say, viele, 
gute Leute; mit neuer, rother Dinte. This distinction is as little war- 
ranted by usage as supported by analogy : for it would apply to most, 
if not all definitives; even to those after which, according to these 
grammarians themselves, the adjective has invariably the indefinite de- 
clension. Thus then we ought to say, diefer, rother Wein, if signifying 
this wine,. which is red—in opposition to another wine which is white ; 
nur wegen einer, obgleich ungerechter That, only for one act, though an 
unjust one—these adjectives being co-ordinate with their definitives ; 
and yet the inflection ¢r would undoubtedly be a solecism. 


§ 52. ADJECTIVES USED AS SUBSTANTIVES. 


Ifa concrete adjective can be referred neither to a pre- 
ceding nor to a following noun, it has the character of a sub- 
stantive; as, ‘* The pour and the rich, the high and the low, 
all must die ;” ‘* A treatise on the sublime and beautiful.” 
In German all three genders of the concrete adjective are 
frequently used as such substantives, but with a different 
import; viz.— 

The masculine and feminine denote persons,—the mascu- - 
line, either a male, or one of the species without reference 
to sex (see § 33, rule 5), the feminine, only a female; as, 
cin Blinder, a blind man ; ein Wdeliger, a noble ; ein Wilder, 
a savage ;—eine Blinde, a blind woman ; eine Wbdelige, a noble 
lady ; eine Wilde, female savage ; eine Schone, a fair one. 

The neuter gender indicates anything whatever, or several 
things or parts collectively, or merely a thing or part, pos- 
sessing the quality in view; as, das Gdyone, the beautiful 
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(all that is beautiful) ; da8 Erbabene, the sublime; da3 Gterb- 
licbe an ung, the mortal part (or parts) in us, that which is 
mortal in us; Gutes mit Gojem vergdlten, to repay good with 
evil ; etwas Neues, something new; ein Ganjzes, a whole ; 
das Obere, the upper part ; da8 “snmere, the interior, &c. 

Obs. 1. This neuter noun is generally considered as denoting quality in 
abstract ; but from the preceding it will be seen, that this is not strictly 
correct ; for some generic substantive, as ‘thing,’ ‘ matter,’ ‘ object, 
‘seems to be understood. It is true, the substantive understood, being 
used often in so vague and general a sense as not to exclude‘ any object 
of thought, becomes unnoticed, and leaves the attention chiefly fixed 
on the quality; and thus the adjective becomes apparently an abstract 
noun. In fact, however, it denotes a species of things characterised by 
that quality, just as its corresponding masculine denotes a species of 
persons of that character; the former standing to the latter in the same 
relation as the pronoun ‘ whatever’ to the pronoun ‘ whoever.’ Thus 
in the expression, Haffe das Bofe, aber bedauere den Bolen, Hate evil 
(the bad thing), but pity the evil doer (the bad man), the masculine im- 
ports every, or any, bad man, the neuter every, or any, bad thing. 

These neuter nouns are, therefore, distinct from substantives derived 
from adjectives by a servile syllable (¢, Beit, feit, &c.), which are real 
abstracts denoting the quality as divested from all substance; as, bas 
Wichtige, the important part, or whatever is inportant—bdic Wichtigtcit, 
the importance ; das Liefe, the deep part, or whatever is deep—die Tiefe, 
the depth ; da& WDeife, the white, or whatever is white—die Dreife, the 
whiteness ; das Schone, the beautiful—die Schonpeit, or (poetically) die 
Schone, the beauty; das Crhabene, the sublime—dic Crhakenbeit, the 
sublimity. 


Several of these nouns are in English declined like sub- 
stantives; as, ‘the elder,’ ‘the black,’ ‘the savage,’ ‘the 
evil,’ &c.—plur. ‘the elders,’ ‘the blacks,’ &. In German, 
all concrete adjectives used as substantives retain the adjec- 
tive declension; as, der Schwarze, the negro, the black, des 
SGebwarzen, dem SGdivarjzen, den Gchwarzen; fem. dieGehwarye, 
the negress, der Gchwarjen, der SGchwarzen, die Echwarse ; 
neut. das Gdywarze, the black (thing), de3 Gehwarjzen, dem 
SGawarzen, 0a8 Gdwarze; plur. die Sdevarzen, che negroes, 
or negresses, der Schwarzen, den Gehwarzen, dic Schwarzen. 
—See also the examples at the beginning of this section. 

'’ Obs. 2, The neuter is not used in the plural, the plurality being de- 
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noted collectively by the singular—see the examples in the preceding 
page. The feminine, according to usage, takes ¢n throughout the plural, 
even in those instances where the usual adjective would take the defini- 
tive declension ; as, jwei Gconen (for Scone), two fair ones. We may 
also observe, that the oblique cases in ¢r are unusual with these nouns, 
and are best avoided. Thus it would sound rather strange to say, viet 


Sdwarzer wegen, on account of four negroes ; mit feines Bruders Geliet: 
tcr, with his brother's beloved. Z 


The nouns of this description may easily be known from 
their import to be adjectives used substantively; and they 
are, generally, rendered in English also by adjectives *. The 
following, however, though the corresponding words in 
English are never used as adjectives, belong to the same 
-class, and must therefore be declined like adjectives : | 


ein Ausgewanderter, an emigrant. compounds Unglaubiger, an 

— Beamttt, an officer, a placeman. infidel, &c.) 

— Bedienter, a man-servant. ein Hetliger, a saint. 

— Defannter, an acquaintance. — Meineidiger,-a perjurer. 

— Bevollmachtigter, a plenipo. — Mitfculdiger, an accomplice. 
tentiary. — Ooverfter, a colonel. 

— Deputirter, a deputy. — Reifender, a traveller. 

— lender, a wretch. — Sternfundiger, an astronomer 

— Grember, a stranger. (and the other compounds 

— Gefangener, a prisoner. with fundig). 

— Geiftlider, a clergyman. — Berbannter, t an exile (one 

— Gelebrter, ¢ scholar, a learned — Berwiefener,§ red). 
man. — Verwandter, a relation. 

— Geliebter, a lover. | — Berfcyworner, a conspirator. 


— Gefandter, an ambassador. — Deifer or Weltweifer, a sage, 
— Glaubigert, a believer (and its philosopher. } 


as, ein Verwandter, eines Berwandten, einem Verwandten, &c.; 
der Verwandte, che relation ; plur. die Verwandten, the rela- 
tions ; Verwandte relations. Thus also the feminine gender: 


* The learner will, therefore, not confound such substantives as der Junge, 
the boys die Grembde, foreign countrizs or parts; die Gdjine, the beauty; die Weige, 
the whiteness, &c. with their kindred adjectives used substantively, der Sunge, 
the young one ; die Gremde, the female stranger ; die Gdjine, the fair one, &c.— 
the former have the declension of substantives, the latter that of adjectives. 

+ Gldubiger, creditor, is declined like a substantive, gen. Giiubigers, plur. 
Bidubiger, &c. 
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die Verwandte (not Verwandtirm), che female relation ; geni- 


tive, der Verwandten, &c. 

- Obs. 3. On the other hand, in English, most adjectives relating to 
nations, religions, and sects, are used substantively to denote persons of 
that nation, religion, &c. In German, the adjective is a distinct word 
from the substantive, and is, generally, derived from the latter by the 
annex ifth; as, cin Portugiefe, a Portuguese ; cin UAmerifaner, an Ame- 
rican—Portugiefiidhe und AUmerifanifche Gcbitfe, Portuguese and Ameri- 
can ships; ein Protetant, a protestant—die preteftantifdme Religion, the 
Protestant religion. Deut{ch, German, is the only adjective of this nature 
which is used substantively to denote persons; as, cin Deutfher, a Ger- 
man; eine Deut(the, a German woman; die Deutfhen, the Germans, &c. 

However, the neuter gender of adjectives derived from proper names 
of nations, is used substantively ; but only with reference either to the 
territory, or to the language—which must be decided by the context. 
With states, or provinces, having no language of their own, it can refer 
to the territory only: as, im Preufifcen und Baierifden, in the Prus- 
sian and Bavarian territories. Otherwise it is more generally used with 
reference to the language ; as, im Granzofi(chen, in French; aus dem 
Englifchen ins Deutiche iiber(egst, translated from the English into German. 

The abstract form (§ 50) of these adjectives is also used substantively ; 
but only with reference to language; as, Sch Ierne Gricchifeh, Z learn 
Greek ; Das ift Gutes Deut{dh, that is good German. 

Obs. 4. The abstract form or the root (§ 50) of adjectives signifying 
colours, stands often as a substantive denoting the name of the colour, 
or, also the colouring matter itself; as, }a$ Blau des Himmels, the Slue 
of the sky ; das Ubendroth, the red of evening ; da3 Helldunkel, the clare- 
obscure ; a3 Berliner Blau, Prussian dlue. All such nouns, as well as 
the few other neuters which are in form like the abstract adjective ; as, 
das Glend, che misery ; das Uebel, the evil; das Mecht, the right, &c. are 
real substantives, and declined as such ; as, die Liebtichfeit des Abend: 
roths und des Himmetblaues, the loveliness of the evening red and celes- 
tial blue ; die Wurzel bc$. Ucbels, the root of the evil. 

In a few instances, the abstract adjective is used substantively in re- 
ference to persons, and denotes people collectively of a certain descrip- 
tion; as, Man jah ba Wit und Sung, Grog und Klein, verfammelt, &c. 
old and young, great and small, were there seen assembled. In this collec- 
tive sense, as well as when denoting the name of a language (see Obs. 3), 
this noun is indeclinable. 


DEGREES QF COMPARISON. 
§ 53. The German adjectives, whether of one or more 
syllables, form the comparative and superlative by annexes; 
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namely, the comparative by adding er, and the superlative 
by adding eff, to the uninflected positive or grammatical 
root. However, the ¢ of both annexes must be dropped, 
if the positive ends in ¢; and that of eft is generally omitted 
also in many other adjectives (see Obs. 2).—-Examples: 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
leicht, Zight. leichter, lighter. leichteft, Zightest. 
Weile, wise. Weiler, wiser. iweije(t, wesest. 


graufam, cruel. graufamer, more cruel. graulamft, most cruel. 


Thus also with compounded adjectives: as, edelmiithig, 
noble-minded ; fur;fidjtig, short-seghted—comparative, edel: 
miithiger (not edlermiithig), Furziichtiger—superlative, edelmii- 
thigft, furzichtigft. 


Obs. 1. Adjectives terminating in ¢l, ¢t, or ¢n, often drop the ¢ of 
these terminations in the comparative; as, ¢d¢l, noble; ficber, safe; 
offen, open ;— comparative, ed{er, fichrer, offner. This omission is still 
more frequent, when the comparative is declined (§ 54); as, der edtere 
(Seift, the nobler mind; ein fichrerer Weg, a safer way, &c.. 


Obs. 2. The ear alone must decide whether ff, or ¢{f, is to be added in 
the superlative. Adjectives ending in a single liquid (§ 8), or in 6, g, or ch, 
generally add only {t; as, filbl, cool; 3am, tame; [chon, beautiful ; tapfer, 
brave ; lick, dear; ftreng (or ftrenge—see Obs. 3), severe ; tubis, quiet ; 
berrlich, excellent ; — superlative, fiibl ft, zabmit, fconft, tapferft, ftrengft, 
&c. On the other hand, those ending in a lingual (§ 7) mostly add 
eff; as, werth, worth, worthy ; rund, round ; {Uf, sweet ; vafcb, rash ; 
—superlative, werthejt, rundeft, fiife(t, rajche(t.. However, participles - 
ending in end, or et, take ff; as, bliipend, flourishing ; cingebildet, con- 
eeited ;—superl. bliibendft, eingebildetft. With adjectives of other final 
letters, it is optional to add jt or ¢ft; as, dict, thick; toll, mad; reif, 
ripe; frei, free, &c.—superl. diet or dictft, tolleft or tollit, reifeft or 
reifjt, freieft or freijt*, &c. 

Some of those ending in f form their superlative often by adding t, 
instead of eff; as, grof, great; filf, sweet ;—superl. groft, filft (or 
.gropeff, filfeft). Those in ifch, according to some grammarians, also add 
t, instend of eft; as, barbarifc, barbarous ; Fomilch, comic s—superl. 
barbarifcht, fomifdt. Bat with adjectives of this termination, it is per- 


‘* According to Adelung, adjectives ending in a diphthong should always 
take eft; but this is not generally observed. 
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haps best to avoid the superlative altogether, on account of its harsh- 
ness ; or to form it by the adverb am mei{ten (§ 55, Ods. 3); as, am 
meiften barbarifch, most barbarous. 


‘Monosyllabic adjectives inflect the vowels a, 0, tt, when 
compared, but not the diphthong au; as, ftarf, strong ; roth, 
red ; fur3, short ; rauh, rough—comparative, ftarfer, rother; 
Fiirzer, rauber—superlative, jtarfeft, rothe(t, fitrzeft, raubeft. 

Except the following monosyllables, which have their 
vowels unchanged when compared : 


barfth, harsh, rough. fnapp, close, strait. fatt, satiated. 
blond, fair. fabm, dame. fcal, flat, insipid. 
brav, good, worthy. ' laf, weary. fcblaff, slack, loose. 
bunt, variegated. 108, loose. fchlanf, slender. 
dumpf,dull (ofsound),damp. matt, weak. fchreff, rugged, steep. 
fab and falb, fallow. mor(ih, decayed. _—ftarv, stiff. 
falfch, false. nactt, naked. - ft0l3, proud. - 
frob, joyful. platt, flat. ftraff, strained, tight. 
flac), flat. plump, clumsy. ftumm, dumé. 
glatt, smooth. rar, rare. ftumpf, Wunt, dull. 
barfd), harsh. raf, quick. toll, mad. 
bobl, hollow. rch, raw, rude. voll, full. 
bold, Aind, dear. rund, round, waht, true, 

_ fal, dald. facht, slow. -wund, wounded, sore. 
farg, sparing, stingy. fanft, soft. 3a6m, tame. 


and perhaps a few others. 


Obs. 3. Bange, afraid ; blag, pale; gefund, healthy ; zart, tender, 
occur both with, and without, the vowel inflection in their degrees of 
comparison.—Lange, Jong, is compared like a monosy}lable— anger, 
langft; as the final e of the German adjective does not belong to the 
root, and is, according to grammarians, merely added for euphony’s 
sake. It is, therefore, mostly omitted in the superlative, if preceded by 
gor; as, geringe, small; enge, narrow ; ‘berbe, rough, sour—superla- 
tive, geringif, engft, berbft. 


§ 54. The comparative and superlative, when used in 
concrete (§ 50), are declined exactly like the positive ;. 
taking, in addition to the annexes er and eft, the inflections 
of one of the three declensions of adjectives, according to 
the rules given § 51. For instance, reich, rich ; ftart, strong ; 
grog, great; alt, old ; jung, young, would, as concrete com- 
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paratives, or superlatives, make der reidbere Maun, the richer 
man ; de8 reichern (or reicberen—see § 51, Obs. 4.) Manneg, 
of the richer man, die reichften Leute,’ the richest people , 
ftarferes Bier, stronger beer, ftarfern Bieres, of stronger 
beer ; gvofere Hauler, larger houses; groferer Hauler, of 
larger houses; mein alteftcr Bruder, my eldest brother ; 
meines alteften Bruders, of my eldest brother , deffen jiingftes 
Rind, whose youngest child ; mit deffen jiingftem Kinde, with 
whose youngest child, &c.—just as we decline der reiche 
Mann, de8 reichen Mannes, ftarfe3 Vier, &c. 

If the comparative is attributed to a substantive by means 
of a verb, it remdins undeclined, like the abstract positive 
(§ 50); as, Diefer Mann ift reicher, und feine Gdwefter armer, 
al8 ich, this man is richer, and his sister poorer, than I. But 
if the superlative is employed in this manner, it either takes 
en, and is preceded by the word am; or it is preceded by 
der, die, da8, and put in the nominative of the indefinite 
declension,—that is, it is made a concrete adjective referring 
to, and agreeing with, its subject; as, Der juftiebene Men(ch 
ift ant reichften—or der reicdh(te (supply Meni), the contented 
man is the richest (man); Sene Volfer find die gliiclichftes 
(Volfer)—or am gliitlid(ten—welthe den Gelesen gehorchen, 
those nations are the happiest (or happiest) which obey the 
laws. 

It must however be observed, that the two forms, with 
am, or der, die, a8, are optional, only when a comparison 
between the quality of different subjects is implied, as in the 
preceding examples, where ‘ of all men,’ ¢ of all nations,’ is 
supplied by the mind. But if the comparison is between 
the degrees of a quality belonging to the same subject, but 
under different circumstances, or at different periods, and 
where in English the superlative is always without an article, 
the form with am alone can be used; as, Sener Redner ift 
immer am groften (not der grofte), wenn er fich an die Leiden: 
fhaften wendet, that orator is always greatest when he ad- 
dresses the passions ; Quf dem Lande bin ich am glitlichfter 
(not der gliictlichjte), J am — in the country. 
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Obs. The superlative with am is, properly speaking, the dative of the 
indefinite declension; as am (i.e. an dem) fdon{ten, to (at or in) the 
Jinest ; some substantive, perhaps, having been originally understood. It 
will therefore be remarked, that the superlative never occurs uninflected 
as an adjective. The only exception is the compound allerlich{t, most 
charming, and that only in the sense of a superlative of eminence (see 
3. of Obs.3. § 55); as, Das iff allerliehft, that is most charming, excellent. 
Indeed, even as an adverb the superlative is never used uninflected, ex- 
cept as a superlative of eminence (see the Adverb). 


§ 55. The following form their degrees of comparison 
irregularly : 


gut, good ; be(fer, better ; beft, best. 
hoch, high ; bober, higher;  bochft, highest. 
nab, near ; naber, nearer; nachft, nearest. 


viel, much, many; mebt, more; —_—meift or mebrft, most. 

Obs. 1. Mebhrere signifies several,—thus differing from mebr, more, 
which is the comparative of viel. For the declension of viel and meb: 
rere, see the Quantitative Pronouns (§ 66), to which these soc properly 
belong. 
The following degrees of comparison have no positive, 
nearly all of them being derived from adverbs; and some 
of them are, moreover, irregularly formed : 


Comparative. Superlative. 
ber Gufere, the outer, exterior, der dufferfte. 
— imnere, the inner, interior, — innerfte. 
— hintere, the hinder, — binterfte. 
— vorbdere, the fore, anterior, — vorbder{te. 
— mittlere, the middle (one), — mittelfte. 
— obere, the upper, superior, — oberfte. 
— untere, the lower, inferior, — unterite. 
— oftere*, the more frequent, — ofter{teor oftefte. 
—- erftere, the former, — ¢erfte, first. 
— Iebtere, the latter, — lebte, last. 
— mindere, the lesser, — mindefte, the least. 


Obs. 2. For the positive of minder, wenig is used, its own positive min 
having become obsolete. 


* The positive oft is used only as an adverb. 
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The positives of erftere and [¢gtere—namely epr and [at—having pro- 
bably become obsolete before the want of their comparatives was felt, 
the latter were formed, contrary to analogy, from the more familiar su- 
perlatives erjte and [¢6te. 

The contrary seems to have been the case with most of the other 
defectives of the above list; the comparatives were first formed,—and, 
indeed, from adverbs and prepositions,—and from those again the super- 
Jatives ; but, probably, at a later period *. 


Obs. 3. Instead of the annexes er and eft, the adverbs mehr, more, and 
am meificn, most, are sometimes used, as in English, to form the degrees 
of comparison ;—namely, 

1. With the adjectives mentioned in § 50, Obs. 3, as being used in 
abstract only; as, gram, averse ; feind, hostile ; (cid, sorry ;—compara- 
tive, mehr gram, mebr feind, mehr leid;—superlative, am meiften 
gram, &c. 

2. If the degree of one quality is compared with that of another; as, 
Das svar mehr gliitlich als weife, that was more fortunate than wise. 

$. With many participles, particularly such as imply something trans- 
itory or temporary, denoting either an action, or state, with reference to 
8 particular point of time ; and which thus, even as concretes, retain to a 
certain degree the nature of their primitive, the verb; as, Gie war von allen 
am mei(ten beleidigt, she was most offended of all; dev noch mehr zitternde 
(or erfchrocdene) Rnabe, the yet more trembling (or frightened) boy. The 
participles ‘ offended’ and ‘ trembling,’ in these examples, refer to a par- 
ticular time known from the context. This partaking of the verb is 
especially felt, if they govern a case; or when, with participles past, the 


_ © These comparatives having apparently the import of positives, led Ade- 
lung to consider them as such also in form, and to take the ending er in these 
words as a mere syllable of derivation—and belonging therefore to the gram- 
matical root or positive—and not as a comparative annex. But as the com- 
parative is, from its relative nature, less definite, in the degree of intenseness 
which it expresses, than the positive, and is often applicable to substantives to 
which the latter could not be ascribed (as a man may be younger than an- 
other without being young), so it is sometimes employed to express a lower 
degree of the quality, and consequently implying a greater extent with regard 
‘to the substantive which it qualifies, than that which the positive would con- 
vey. Thus the expression “ the lower classes’ includes many men who could 
not, in an absolute sense, be called low. ‘* The earlier part of his life”? de- 
notes a lesser degree of earliness, and therefore incloses a larger portion of 
time, than “early.” ‘The above adjectives aiifere, innere, &c. are comparatives 
of the same description, since they denote less marked limits than their primi- 
tives aufen, innen, &c. In the same manner iftere signifies a less decided fre- 
quency than the positive oft, often. And erftere, (estcre, and mehrere, being con- 
sidered as such indefinite comparatives,—if so we may call them,—there can be 
no inconsistency in the former two being derived from the superlatives er(te 
and {egte, and the latter from the comparative mehr; since they are intended . 
to denote a less definite idea than the words from which they are derived. 
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agent is particularly mentioned. Thus, though we could say die driicfend: 
ften Goryen, the most oppressive cares; di¢ verachtetften Menfchen, the 
most despised men; we must say die mich am meiften drifcfenden Sorgen, 
the cares which most oppress me ; die von der Welt am meiften verachtes 
ten Menfchen, the men most despised by the world. But if the participle 
is used in a sense in which it denotes something permanent or habitual, 
and may therefore serve as a characteristic of a substantive, it takes, like 
the usual adjectives, the terminations er and eff when compared; as, 
ein reigenderes Madden, @ more charming girl; dev bliihendfte Staat, 
the most flourishing state ; die abgebdrtetiten Menfchen, the most hardened 
men,—from the participles reizend, bliipend, and abgebartete. 


Obs. 4. With regard to the use of other adverbs in the comparison of 
adjectives, we observe : 

1, Diminution of quality is always fofmed by the adverbs minder or 
weniger, Zess, and am mindeften or am wenigften, Jeast,—just as in En- 
glish; as, Das iff noch minder verjzeiblich, that is still less pardonable ; 
Das ift am wenigften rathfam, that is least advisable. The expression 
nichts weniger als, imports anything but; as, Gr iff nichts weniger als 
gelebrt, he is anything but learned. 

2. An equal degree of two compared objects is denoted by fo or ¢bett 
fo, and alg or wie; as, Sch bint fo(or eben fo) reich al8 (or wie) er, Zant 
as (or just as) rich as he. 
3. The superlative of eminence—that is, a higher degree than the 
common standard of the quality in view, without any comparison with 
that of other substantives—is always expressed in German by means of 
adverbs ; as, cine dufferft fdidné (not fchonfte) Grau, a most beautiful 
woman; {ebr vortrefflicb, most excellent; duferordentlid) (or bo@ft) 
vergntijt, unconrmonly (or highly) pleased. Except, a) in addressing a 
person, when the terminal superlative is often employed as a superlative 
of emirience ; as, theuerfter Bater, dearest father ; wertheiter Greund, 
most worthy friend. 6) The superlative allerlich{t, most charming ; as, 
cin allerlich(te$ Rind, a most charming child. 

4, Adverbs are often added also to the terminal comparison, as in 
English, for the purpose of heightening the degree of superiority; as, 
viel (or weit) febdner, much (or far) more beautiful; bei weitem der 
fchonfte, the finest by far. Aller, of all, is often added to the superlative 
for the same purpose; as, dag allermerfwiirdig(te Jabr, the most remarka 
uble year (of all). @ 


NUMERALS. 


_ § 56. The following lists exhibit the Cardznal and Or- 
dinal numbers. It will be seen from them, 1.) that, with 
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the exception of erfte, dritte, and adhte, the latter are derived 
from the former merely by terminations ;—namely, up to 
nineteen, by annexing te; and from twenty upwards, by 
annexing fte. 2.) In compounded numbers the last alone 
receives the ordinal annex, as in English. 


Cardinals. Ordinals. 
1, cing, or cin, eine, cit. 1st, der, die, das erjte. 
2, gwel. 2nd, —— jiweite. 
3, drei. Srd, ——  britte. 
4, vier. 4th, —— ovi¢rte. 
5, fiinf. 5th, — fiinfte. 
6, fechs *. 6th, —— _  fechfte. 
7, ficben. 7th, ——  fiebente. 
8, acht. 8th, —— acfte. 
9, neun. 9th, ——  neunte. 
10, 3¢6n, or 3eben. 10th, ——- _3ebnte. 
11, elf or eilf. 11th, —— ___ elfte, 
12, 3wolf. 12th, —— 31volfte. 
13, dreizebn. 13th, ———  dreizepnte. 
14, vierzebn. 14th, ——  vierzebnte. 
15, fiinfzcbn, or funfzebn. 15th, —— _filnfzebnte. 
16, fechzebn *. 16th, ——  fechzebnte. 
17, fiebengcbn, or fiebgehn. 17th, —— fiebengepnte. 
18, achtzebn. 18th, ——  achtzebnte. 
19, neungebn. 19th, ——— neungzebnte. 
20, gwanjig. 20th, —— 3tvangzig{te. 
2}, cin und zwanzig. 2ist, —— ein und gwanjigite. 
22, ztvei und gwangtg. 22nd, —— = wei und zwaNngzignte, 
23, drei und zwanjig. 83rd, —— drei und gmanjigite. 
24, vier und gwangig. ~ 24th, —— vier und zwanzig{te. 
25, fiinf und zwan3ig. 25th, ——  fiinf und gwan3isite. 
26, fech3 und gwanzig. 26th, —— fechs und gwanzigfte. 
27, fieben und gwan3ig. 27th, —— fiebenundzwanjig(te. 
28, acht und zwan3ig. 28th, —— acht und 3wanzisite. 
29, neun und zwanzig. 29th, —— neunundgwangtaite. 
30, breifig (not dreizig). 30th, —— dreiffigfte. 
31, cin und dreifig. Slst, —— cin und dreifigfte. 
32, 3ivei und breifiig, &c S2nd, —— 3wet und dreifig(te. 
40, vierzig. . 40th, ——  ovierzigfte. 


* It will be observed, that the final 8 of feds being dropped in fedsehn and 
feng, the & in these last two wares is not pronounced like ¢, but resumes its 
sound. See p. 15, 
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41, cin tind viergig. 4ict, der, die, dad cin und viergigfte. 
50, filnfzig or funfzig. 50th, —— fiinfzigfte. 
60, fechzig. 60th, —— fechzigfte. 
10, fiebengig, or fieb3ig. 70th, — ficbenzigite. 
So, acht3ig. 80th, sm achtzigite. 
90, NCun3ig. . 90th, —ee NUN ZTE. 
100, bundert. 100th, —— bundertfte. 
101, pundert und ein, 101st, —— hundert und erfte. 
102, bundert‘und gwei, &e: 102nd,  ——— pundert and zweite. 
200, get bundert. 200th, —— jwet bundert(te. 
300, drei bundert. sooth, —— drei hundertfte. 
1000, taufend. '1000tkh, —— taufendfte. 
1001, taufend und ein, &. 1001st, —— taufend und erfte. 
10,000, 3e6n taufend. 10,000th, ——— 3ebn taufendfte. 

" 100,000, bundert taufend. 100,000#,—— hundert taufendfte. 
1,000,000, eine Million. -1,000,000¢h, — millionite. 


Obs. 1. In the composition of numbers the same order is observed as 
in English, with the exception that the units always precede the tens ; 
as, fechs taufend drei bundert (und) acht und gwangig, 6328 5 3wel Dil: 
lionen, drei (inal) hundert (umd) fieben und neungig taufend, ein bundert 
(und) neun und vierzig, 2,397,149 ; der taufend fiinf und dretfighe, the 
1085thk. The words in brackets may be omitted. Instead of ein taufend 
zwei bundert, dret bundert, &c. 1200, 1300, &c. we may say awolf pun: 
dert, dreigebn bundert,—as in English. 

Millidn, million ; Billion, dillion, &e. are feminine substantives, and 
always take the regular inflection en in the plural :—see the second of 
the above examples. | 

_ Respecting the declension of these numerals, the follow- 
ing rules must be observed :— 

Ast. Ging is indeclinable, being always used without any 
reference to a substantive; as in counting, eind, zwei, &c. 5 
bundert und ein’, 101; G8 fdlagt eins, 2 ts striking one. 
It is never used before tens; as, eit (not eins) und gangs 
21. 

The form ein, eine, ein, n always: refers to a substantive; and, 
if not preceded by a definitive, is declined like mein (§ 29); 
and consequently it must take the complete declension if a 
substantive be understood—see page 57; as, nur ein Goby 
wad eine Dochter, only one son and one daughter; Cr batte nur 
einen Thaler bei (ich, he had but one dollar with him ;—einer die: 
fer Rnaben, one (boy) of these boys. But if preceded by another 
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definitive, it is declined like an adjectives—ber eine, d¢3 einen, 
dent einen, &c.; mein eines Pferd, one of my horses (lite- 
rally, my one horse) ; diejeds eine Wal, this once. In oppo- 
sition to die andern, the others, it is even used in the plural 
(similar to the French les uns); as, Die einen fagten dicted, 
und die andern jened, the one (literally ones) said this, and 
the other (others) that. When this numeral is preceded, but 
not followed by others, the above rules still obtain; as, 
taaifend und eine Nacht, 4 Thousand and One Nights ; eine 
Ucherfegung der tauiend und einen Nacht, a translation of the 
Thousand and One Nights (i. e. the Arabian Nights). But 
before tens, ¢in is indeclinable; as, cin und swamig Tage 
(or Machte), 21 days (or nights). 


' Obs. 2. The numeral ein & one and the same word with the indefinite 
article, differing only in the pronunciation ;—the former having the verbal 
accent, from a contradistinction being implied, while the latter has not; 
as, ein’ Haus, one house —ein Haus’, a house. The same distinction is 
observed between ¢inmal denoting once, a single time,—where ¢in is the 
numeral, and therefore emphatic,—and ¢inmal, once upon a time,—where 
ein is the article, and therefore without accent. 

_ Some authors distinguish the numeral by a capital (Gin); and yet, 
very inconsistently, make no difference between the demonstrative pro- 
noun d¢r, zhat (§ 64), and the definite article der, the ; though the case 
is exactly similar, the article der being merely the demonstrative without 
emphasis; so that accentuation is the only difference between them; as, 
der’ Mann, that man ;—bder Mann’, the man. 


— edly. 3iwei and orci, if unpreceded by a definitive, take 
the regular inflection er in the genitive; as, der Erbe dreier 
Ronigreiche, the heir of three kingdoms ; zweier Dinge wegen, 
on account of two things. If followed by an adjective, either 
the latter, or the numeral, may take er; as, ein Vater sweier 
jcbonen—-or sei (choner—LTochter, a father of two fine daugh- 
ters. But when preceded by a definitive, the numeral is 
never inflected in the genitive; as, der Erbe diefer drei Ronige 
veiche, the heir of these three kingdoms ; der Vater der ztvei 
fhonen Tochter, the father of the two fine daughters. 


- Obs, 3. Ztvei had formerly a different termination for each gender; 
namely, gween for the masculine, 310 for the feminine, and 3ivei for the 
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neuter. But this distinction is now obsolete; and, poetry excepted, 
where 3ween and jive yet occur sometimes, 3ivei is now used for all 
genders. 


Sdly. The other cardinals are not declined, except in the 
dative, where all cardinals from two upwards, take ¢n, if re- 
ferring to a substantive which is not expressed; as, Wable 
aus fiinfen (or aus fiinf Dingen) cine’, choose one out of 
five (things); Das ift einer von den pwolfen, chat is one of 
the twelve; auf allen vieren Friechen, to creep on all fours ; 
e8 mit dreien aufnebmen, fo be a match for three. Gieben 
however, according to most grammarians, remains unalter- 
ed in all cases. In colloquial language, the numbers from 
4. to 12 occur sometimes in the nominative and accusative 
with ¢, if not followed by the noun to which they refer; as, 
G8 waren unfer fechfe, there were siz of us; Sch ae ue 
fiinfe, I saw five of them. 


Obs. 4. Hundert and taufend admit of the numeral ein, but not of the 
indefinite article ; and ¢in pundert therefore always corresponds to the 
English one hundred, but not to a hundred, for which we say in German 
bundert merely ; as, im Sabre ein taufend cin bundert und fechs und 
gwanzig, tn the year 1126; ein bundert (or hundert) und vierzig Pfund, 
one hundred (or a hundred) and forty pounds; taufend (not ein taufend) 
Mal, a thousand times ; vor bundert Jahren, a hundred years ago. 

Hundert and taufend are also used as neuter substantives, to denote 
these numbers collectively, or rather as round numbers,—similar to the 
substantives Dugend, dozen, and Scho, a number of 60; as, Was foftet 
bas Hundert (or Daufend) von diefen Magen ? what does the hundred 
(or the thousand) of these nails cost? The plural of these nouns answers 
generally to the English plurals hundreds and thousands ; as, Hunderte, 
ia Saufende, haben es gesehen, hundreds, nay thousands, have seen it. 


Obs. §. All the cardinals may be used as feminine substantives, to 
denote figures, or the numbers on playing-cards ; as, eine Ging, @ one. 
As such they take the regular inflection en in the plural ; as, 3wei Ginfen, 
two ones; drei vémifche Giinfen, three Roman fives. Except ficben and 
3¢ben, which, terminating in en, do not add another en in the plural. 


Obs. 6. A cardinal preceded by je, or the repetition of such a number 
with unb—whether preceded by j¢ or not—denotes a general division of 
objects, according to the number mentioned; as, i¢ drei, or je dret und drei, 
or ‘merely drei und drei, three and three, every three, three at a time ; be 
vigy, or vier und vier, four and four, every four, &c. 
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The words an bi¢, on the, before a cardinal, signify nearly or about the 
number in question; as, an di¢ fiinfjig, about 50. Cinige, some, before 
any of the tens, denotes and odd ; as, einige dreiffig (better einige und 
breifiig), thirty and odd. But einige bundert, taufend, or Millionen, sig- 
mifies some hundred, thousand, or millions ; as, einige Hundert (or taufend) 
Ffand, some hundred (or thousand) pounds. 


4thly. The ordinal numbers are declined exactly like 
adjectives ;.as, der erffe Mam, the first man; de3 erften 
Manned, of the first man ; die erften Tage, the first days ; fein 
Hweiter Gobn, his second son ; zehntes Capitel, tenth chapter. 
— Obs. 7. Ser (die, a3) wie vielffe, which is derived from wie viel, ow 
many, by the ordinal annex fte, and declined like an adjective, may be 
considered as an ordial interrogative. It denotes which in the order of 
the number? so that an otdinal number is expected in answer; as, Den 
wie oieljéen (Lag) des Monats haben wir peute ? what day of the month 
have we to-day? 
Obs. 8. Beide, both, and der andere, the other, are also cawadered as 
numerals ; the former as a cardinal, and the latter as its ordinal. They 
are both declined like adjectives. Beide is, generally, in the plural num- 
ber, agreeably to its nature; as, beide, beider, beiden, beide ; dic beiden, 
ber beiden, &c. However, in reference to two preceding propositions, 
it is usually put in the neuter singular ; as, Wir miifien fiegen, oder ters 
bens beides ift rubmvoll, we must conquer or die; both are glorious. 

Sometimes beide is used for gwei, twos as, Wale eines von beiden, 
choose one of the two; Die beiden jiingiten find nods in der Gebule, the 
wo youngest are yet at school. It will be seen from these examples, that 
the article precedes belde: but other definitives, too, may precede it} 
as, diefe beiden Haufer, doth these houses ; meine beiden Driider, both my 
brothers. As in English, ig may also be separated from its noun by the 
verb ; as, Meine Briider waren beide dort, my brothers were both there. 

Der andere, the other, had formerly thei ee of der gweite, the second, 
and is still used so in a few expressions ; as, Die Gewehnheit ift bie andere 
Ratur, custom is a second nature.—See also anderthalb, and fetbander, 
page 119. The English another, signifying one more, must be rendered by 
noch ein; as, Bring another bottle, bringe noc eine Glafcbe ;—eine ans 
bere Glajibe would mean another instead of this. 


§ 57. We shall briefly notice here several compounds 
and derivatives formed from the preceding two classes. 
I. From the cardinals are formed :— | 
1. Compounds with fach, fold; as, 3weifach, twofold 
dreifach, threefold, &c. Similar compounds with faltig, as 
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mveif altig, twofold, &c., were formerly current, but are now 
getting into disuse; except bunbdertfaltig, kundredfold; and 
taufendfaltig, thousandfold. Cinfaltig has now assumed the 
import of simple-hearted, silly, thus differing from e¢infads. 
which denotes simple, unaffected.—All these compounds are 
a rl and declined as such. 

2. Compounds in erlei, sorts of; as, gweierlel Nepfel, too 
aa of apples ; fecdgerlei Weine, six sorts of wine ; einerlei, 
one sort, the same. These compounds, though used as ad- 
jectives, are not declined; probably because their last com- 
ponent part, viz. lei(for the er preceding it is merely a geni- 
tive inflection), is an obsolete substantive, denoting ‘ind. 

8. Compounds with mal (or mabl), time; as, dreimal, 
three times ; viermal, four times, &c. 

_ Obs. 1. Mal is written separately after ordinals, or when a definitive 

edes the number; as, dag dritte Dial, the third time ; die legten vier 
Male, the last four times. Some authors, indeed, and perhaps more cor- 
rectly, never compound the number with Mal, but write dret Dal, vier 
Mal, &c. ; except einmal, if denoting once upon a time (see § 56, Obs. 2)y 
which is always written as one word. We may also observe here, that 
these compounds may be formed into adjectives by the annex ig; aa, 
viermaltg, of four times; die hundertmalige Wiederholung, the repetition 
@f @ hundred times. See also the Formation of Words. 

4.) Substantives in er, denoting an object of which the 
number forms some characteristic, known from the context, 
or usage; as, cin Gedyiger, a man of sicty ; ein 3wolfer, a 
piece of money of the value of 12 Kreuger (about four pence) $ 
ein Clfer, wine of the year of 1811. 

- IL From the ordinals are formed :— | 
1, Compounds with bal6, half, denoting a half less than 
the number indicates; as, dritthalb (or drittebalb) Gtunbden, 
two hours and a half (literally, third half hours); viertbalb 
(or viertebal6) Sabre, three years and ahalf. For 3weithalb, 
we say anderthalb; as, anderthalé Meilen, a mile and a half*. 


* These compounds must not be confounded with half preceded by a car- 

dinal number; which would signify as many halves as the number indicates. 

_ Thus, drei habe @ulden, three ha if-g guilders ; ae Sulbeny.f two guilders 
mndahaf. — - 
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- These compounds are indeclinable; and, as may be seen 
from the preceding examples, the substantive following them 
is always in the plural number, even after anderthal6. 

2. Compounds with fel6 or felbft,. denoting with as many 
others as the number indicates, less one ; as, felbdritte or fel6ft- 
dritte, with two others ; Er fam {elbfiebente, he came with siz 
others (literally, himself the seventh); {elbander, with another. 
—See § 56, Obs. 8. 

8. Adverbs in en3, answering to the English numeral 
adverbs in ly ; as, erftend, jirstly ; jweitens, secondly ; drit: 
tens, thirdly, &c. | 


- Obs. 2. To the foregoing class we may also refer erjtlith, firstly, which 
is used indiscriminately with erjten$ ; and (eften$, /astly,—its primitive 
left, Zast, having the nature of an ordinal. rit or 3uerft, at first ; and 
gule§t, at Jast, refer to successive events; as, Grft fam er, dann fie, und 
gulegt ibre Gcbwefter, first he came, then she, and at last her sister. Erft 
and le§t, being superlatives (see page 111), have also the forms am erjien, 
and am legten; which, like all superlatives with am, imply a compa 
rison (see the Adverbs); as, Sch fab e$ am erften, J saw it first (of all). 


4. Substantives in el denoting fractions; as, ein Drittel, 
4; swei Giinftel, 2; neun Swanzig(tel, 2%. Except the frac- 
tion }, which is not expressed by cin 31eitel, but either by 
the substantive §alfte, or by the adjective hal6; as, die 
Halfte eines Wpfels, the half of an apple ; die andere Halfte, 
the other half; eine balbe Stunde, half an hour ; mein mae 
Vermogen, half my property. 


- Obs.3. The adjectives §alb, half, and gan3, entire, or all, remain un- 
inflected before names of places; as, §alb London, half London ; gan3 
Deurfchland, all Germany. However, when the article precedes the 
proper name (§ 49, Ods. 4.), these adjectives are inflected; as, Ddi¢ 
balbe Gchwei3, half Switzerland; da3 ganze proteftantifde Deutydhiand, 
the whole of Protestant Germany. If nct referring to the quantity of the 
nouns following them, but to the substance or composition of anotheg 
object, they are not declined; as, ein Wefen halb Menfh und halb 
Engel, a being half man and half angel ; ev ift ganz Liebe, he is all love s 
fie tft ganz Wuge, she is all eye. In fact, ganz and halb in such cases are 
not adjectives, but adverbs of the same nature as partly and entirely.— 
The words {auter and eitel, in the sense of none but, or nothing but, are 
adverbs of a similar description ; for they do not limit the noun follow 
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ing them, be. merely exelude others from the proposition, just like the 
" adverb nur, only, exclusively ; as, Lauter (or eitel) Kinder waren dort, 
none but children (children exclusively) were there. Boil, full, remains 
likewise undeclined, like gan3 and pal, if it does not refer to the fol- 
lowing substantive; but if qualifying the following noun, it is declined | 
like any other adjective; as, ein Glas voll Wein, a glass full of wine s 
voll Greude, full of joys ein volles Glas, a full glass; in vollem 
Laufe, in full course. 


THE PRONOUN 


may be divided into two principal classes,—viz. into pers 
sonal and definitive pronouns. The personal are pure pro- 
nouns, their chief function being to supply the place of 
nouns. All the others, though also frequently employed as 
substitutes for nouns, and hence justly reckoned among the 
pronouns, seem chiefly intended to define the nouns to 
which they refer, either with regard to their individuality, 
or their extent; and may, therefore, be comprehended under 
the general name of definitive pronouns *. We do not ex- 
cept even the relatives; for they too point out a. noun, thoagh 
a. preceding instead of a following one; on which account 
they are by some grammarians, not improperly, called. "er 
trospective demonstratives +. 

_ This arrangement of the pronouns is also in perfect agree- 
ment with their declension ; and has, therefore, its practical 
utility. For the personal pronouns are declined in a.man- 
ner peculiar to themselves; whilst the others take, with 
a few deviations, the definitive declension ; which, as we 
have seen, is also the declension of the article (§ 30), and 
sometimes of the adjective (§ 51). 


* It will, consequently, not’ be considered jnconsistent, that, for. practical 
purposes, most of these words have been briefly noticed before (§ 29) as defi- 
nitives, and are here treated in detail as pronouns; since they partake of the 

nature both of definitives and of pronouns.— Compare note *, page 133. 
' 4» Hence the words der, die, daé in German, as well as the English that, 
and their corresponding words in several other languages, are used both as 
relatives and demonstratives. It is therefore incorrect of some grammarians 
to say, that whv is equivalent | to and he; since the relative is not co-ordinate 
with the noun to which it refers, but subordinate to it, like other. definitives. 
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To the personals belong also the reflective (§ 60), and the 
indefinite, pronouns jemand, somebody, &c. (§ 61). Sub- 
divisions of the definitive pronouns are, the possessive (see 
however § 63), the demonstrative, the relative, and the quan- 
titative* pronouns. 


§ 59. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


First Person. 


Singular. Plural. 
N. id, I. wit, we. 
G. meiner, of me. unfer, of us. 
D. mir, to me. ung, to us. 
A. mich, me. uns, ws. 


Second Person. 


N. du, _— thou. iby, you or ye. 
G. deiner, of thee. euer, of you. 
D. bir, to thee. eudy, to you. 
A. dich, thee. cud), you. 
Third Person. 
Singular, Plural 
masc. fem. neut. for all genders. 


N, er, et. fie, shet. e3, tt. fie, they. 
G. feiner, of him. —ifrer, ofher. _—feiner, of 34. ibrer, of them. 
D. thm, to Aim. tbr, to her. thm, to é. ibnen, to them. 
A. ifa, him. fie, her. es, = it, fie, them. 


* These last pronouns are, in other grammars, arranged under different 
names. However, as they all relate to quantity (see § 66), the present appel- 
lation is perhaps best adapted to their character. ‘The German grammarians 
refer them to the numbers, under the name of indefinite numerals. But, as 
they bear the same analogy to the demonstratives as the indefinite article to 
the definite, it seems inconsistent to refer the former two to different parts of 
speech, whilst the latter two are universally considered as belonging to one 
aud the same. It is true, the numbers themselves might be reckoned among 
bien parse pronouns; but they have so many peculiarities, and are so often 
used without any reference to substantives, that they are, with more practical 
utility, treated by themselves. | 

+ The learner will recollect, from § 31, that in German a great many mas- 
culine and feminine substantives are destitute of sex; and therefore the pro- 
nouns et and fie, referring to such nouns, must be rendered in English by it. 
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Obs. 1. The genitives of these pronouns were formerly the same as 
their derivatives, the possessive pronouns,—viz. mein, dein, fein, unfer, 
euer, iby *,—Dbut, in modern times, they have, with the exception of unfer 
and euer, received the addition of er,—meiner, deiner, &c. They are, 
however, yet used in their original form :—1.) With the verb fepn; as, 
der Hut ifé mein (dein, iby, unfer, &c.), the hat is mine, (thine, hers, ours, 
&c.)t. 2.) In poetry, after several other verbs which govern the genitive ; 
as, Grbarme dich fein, have pity on him; Bergifi mein nicht, forget me 
not. However, ifr, of her, or of them, does not occur after these verbs 
without its modern termination ¢r (ibrer). 3.) If followed by the pre- 
positions wegen, willen, or balber, on account of; in which case the 
syllable et is annexed to them, and they are combined with the prepo- 
sition into one word; as, meinetiwegen, on my account; beinetwillen, for 
thy sake ; ibvetwegen, on her account; unferethalten, for our sake, &c. 


Obs. 2. In addressing an individuai, Du, thou, as the second person 
singular, should exclusively be used ; and its plural %6r, you, in address- 
ing more than one. But, as in most modern European languages, the 
second person singular has been thought too abrupt and unceremonious 
towards higher persons, and accordingly other pronouns have been sub- 
stituted for it. The first innovation was, to use ‘hr for Su, as in English. 
Afterwards the third person singular was substituted,—namely Gr, in ad- 
dressing a male, and Gi¢, a female. But the plural being considered more 
dignified than the singular, the third person plural was at last adopted ; 
and this custom is now universally established in polite conversation, 
both in addressing one and more persons. The former pronouns of 
address, however, are not entirely disused : Du is employed in all cases 
where conventional politeness would be considered out of place ;— 
namely, 1.) In elevated language, as in poetry, and in addressing the 
Deity. 2.) With near relatives, and with intimate friends}. 3.) With infe- 
riors, as a mark, sometimes of unceremonious superiority, and sometimes 

of contempt.—‘$hr is used in addressing more than one person, whom 
singly we would not address by Gie, they. Also towards individuals of 
those classes which are not accustomed to refined manners; and they 
themselves likewise use it towards each other.—Gr and Gi¢ (she) are 
used often in addressing menials, and inferiors of no education. 


* In still more remote times, this genitive was ifro, which, before titles, is 
still sometimes found as a possessive pronoun ; as, Shro Majeftit, Her or Your 
Majesty (see Obs. 2). 

+ Wenn fie niemands ift, als Guer, if she is nobody's but your’s (Lessing) ; in 
which euer is obviously in the same case as niemands. 

¢ There are some expressions in German relating to this practice; as, 
Dugbrudec (from dugen, to thou), an intimate ; auf du und du mit jemanden leben, 
to live on intimate terms with on 
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The reflective and possessiye pronouns, as well as the verb, referring 
to the person addressed, must, of course, correspond with the personal 
pronoun in number and person: thus, for instance, “ you think only of 
yourself and your son,” would be rendered, either by Du denfit nur an 
Dich und Deinen Gon, or Shr denfet nur ah Cuch und Cueren Sohn, 
or Gr (or Gie, she) denft nur an fic) und Geinen (or Shren, her) Sohn, 
or Gie benfen nur an fic und Shren Gopn*. All these different 
shades are not without use to authors, in delineating manners and cha- 
racters, | 

We may further notice here, that, in reference to titles by which per- 
sons of quality are addressed, Guer, the possessive of the second person 
plural, is generally used, as the older, and therefore more formal, mode 
of address, retaining, in that case, its old orthography of 1 instead of u, 
and abbreviated thus, Gw.; as, Gw. (pronounced euere, or, if in the geni- 
tive or dative case, eucrer) Ercellen3, Your Excellency; Cw. Majettat, 
Your Majesty +. See also note (*), page 122, and § 64, Obs. 3. 


Obs. 3. The pronoun ¢@, like i¢ in English, is used sometimes without 
reference to anything mentioned in the sentence; and is then, from its 
indeterminate import, called an indefinite pronoun. It is used thus in 
two ways : 

1. To denote an unascertained object, or objects, of our perception ; 
as, G8 iff mein bruder, i¢ (namely, the object previously seen or heard) 
is my brother ; Wer reitet fo fpat durch Mache und Wind? EF it der 
Buter mit feinem Kind, who rides so late in night and wind? it is the 
father with his child; e& waren meine Gchweftern, they (literally it) 
were my sisters; icy bin ¢8, it is I. The verb agrees, as may be seen 
from the last two examples, with the ascertained object, and not with 
e§. We may also remark, that, contrary to the English idiom, the in- 


' * Sie denoting you, and Shr denoting your, begin always with a capital ; 
and are thus distinguished from fte, she, or they; and ihr, their, or her.—See 
22, rule 5. Asa qualification of that rule, we will add here, that du and 
tin are, except in Jetters, very frequently written without a capital, 
. $ These forms of address, which, as Adelung observes, were in the Middle 
Ages adopted in most European languages from the Latin of those times, are 
supposed to have given rise, in German, to the subsequent use of the pronoun of 
the third person instead of that of the second. For, from addressing persons of rank 
by their dignity rather than in person, and thereby placing the verb in the third 
instead of the second person, a habit may gradually have been created, of con- 
sidering the addressing in the third person more respectful than in the second. 
It is, however, curious, that we find a similar example recorded in the Bible 
itself, and that among the Nomades of the most remote times :—Judah ad- 
dressed Joseph thus: ‘My Lord asked his servants, saying, Have ye a father 
or a brother? And we said unto my Lord,” &c.—(Genesis, chap. xliv. 19 
and 20.) The inhabitants of Caucasus are mentioned by Klaproth as also using ° 
the pronoun they for thou. To be addressed by the latter pronoun is con- 
sidered by them, he says, as rude or hostile. : | 
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definite ¢§ cannot begin the proposition, if the ascertained object be de- 
noted by apersonal pronoun; as, Gr ijt ¢§ (not ¢6 iff er), it is he. 

2. With impersonal verbs ; where its import is so very vague and ob- 
scure, that it seems almost to denote the external world in general ; as, 
GS regnet, i rains; e& war Ubend, wz was evening ; 8 wurde finjrer, é 
became dark ; @ott fprach, es werde Licht, God said, let there be dight 3 
¢8 war einmal ein Konig, there was once a king. 

It will be seen from the last two examples, that ¢$ is sometimes ren- 
dered in English by there. When referring to the predicate of a propo- 
sition, ¢$ is rendered by so; as, Geftern war fie reich, heute ift fie es 
nicht mebr, yesterday she was rich, today she ts no longer so. 

G8 is often contracted with the word preceding it; as, Gr gab miv’3 
(for mir ¢8), he gave it to me; td bin’s (bin ¢8), it és T. 


Obs. 4. The place of the third personal pronoun is very frequently 
supplied by the demonstratives ber and bderfelbe; and, when governed 
by a preposition, very often by ba compounded with the preposition 
(see § 64, Obs. 3 and 4). The accusative neuter ¢8, in particular, never 
occurs after a preposition, dajfelbe or da being always used instead; as, 
Sch fann opne daffelbe (not ofne es) leben, I can hve without it ; fiir 
dajfelbe, or dafiir (not filr es), for it. 


§ 60. REFLECTIVE PRONOUNS. 


If the oblique cases of the personal pronouns refer to the 
same individual as the nominative of the proposition to 
which they belong, they are called reflective pronouns, and 
are expressed in English by myself, thyself, himself, &c. 
With the exception of {ich, himself, herself, &c., which is 
exclusively reflective, there are no appropriate reflective 
pronouns in German; and the oblique cases of the personal 
pronouns (§ 59) are used indiscriminately, whether the 
person they designate be one and the same individual with 
the nominative, or not. Thus we say, ‘Nch fleide mich an, 
dress myself, Sch {chmeichle mir, Z flatter myself; Du Fleideft 
did) an, thou dressest thyself; Ou fchmeidhelft dir, thou flat- 
terest thyself,—in the same manner as we should say, Gr 
Fleidet mich an, he dresses me; Cr fchmeichelt mir, he flatters 
me. If the genitive is used reflectively, the word felbyjt is 
often added, especially in the third person; as, Crbarme 
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Dich Deiner felb6ft, have pity on thyself; Ex {chonet feiner felbft 
nicht, Ae does not spare his own self; but this addition of 
“felb{t is merely emphatic, not reflective (see Obs. 3). | 
The dative and accusative of the third person, however, 
have an appropriate reflective pronoun,—namely, {id); which 
serves for both these cases, in all genders and numbers of 
that person, and may accordingly be rendered in English 
thus :— : 
Dative, {ich, (to or for) himself, herself, ttself, oneself, 
themselves,—also yourself, and yourselves (see § 59, Obs. 2). 
Accusative, fich, himself, herself, itself, oneself, themselves 
( yourself, and yourselves). 
Ex. Gr (or fie) fleidet {ich an, Ze (or she) dresses himself 
(or herself); Gie {chmeicheln {ich, hey flatter themselves; Wie 
befindens Gie (ich? how do you find yourself ? 


Obs. 1. If the dative, or accusative, of the third person be under the 
government ofa preposition, it must, if referring to the nominative of the 
sentence, still be considered as reflective, and rendered by fic), though in 
English the simple pronoun is used in that case; as, Cr fatte fein Geld 
bei fich (not ifm), he had no money with him ; Sie warf dag Buch von 
fich, she threw the book away from her. 


Obs. 2. The oblique cases un3, euc), and fic}, are used also in a reci- 
procal sense, denuting each other, or one another; as, Wir verfteben uns, 
we understand one another ; Sor fennt eucdj, you know each other; Gie 
faben fich an, they (or you) looked at each other.—See also the reflective 
verbs. 


Obs. 3. In compounds, felbft has the import of a reflective pronoun, 
like the corresponding English se/f; as, Gcloftliebe, self-love ; Selbhft: 
mord, suicide; Gelbfttaufdung, self-delusion. It, however, never occurs 
separately as a pronoun; but it is often added to a noun, or pronoun, 
merely for the sake of emphasis. Hence, if the English myself, thysc/f, 
&c. stand in the same capacity—i. e. are used merely for emphasis’ 
sake, without representing a noun—they are always rendered only by 
felbit or felber; as, I myself saw it, ich feltyt (or felber) fab es; He is 
goodness itself, ev ift die Gilte felbf?; Say yourself, faget (or fagen Siw) 
fel(t. But if they are pronouns, supplying the place of a noun, they 
must be rendered in German by the corresponding pronoun, either with 
the addition of {clb{f, or not, according as they are emphatic (i. e. equi- 
valent to my own self, thy own self, &c.) or not; as, He deceives himself, 
er taufcbt fic) ;—He deceives nobody but himself, ev tdufcht nicmand, 
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als fich felbft; I am a burden to myself, icy bin miv felbft gur Gaft. If 
myself, thyself, &c. are not used reflectively, they are generally without 
emphasis, and rendered merely by the corresponding pronoun ; as, He, 
you, and myself, er, Sic, und id); He saw only your sister and yourself, 
er fab nur Sore Gchwefter und Gie. . | 

The expressions by myself, by ourselves, &e. ate rendered by allein, 
alone; as, I was by myself, id) war altein; Is he by himself? ift ev 
atlein ? 

It may be useful to observe also, that fetb{t is likewise used as a con- 
junction for fogar, even; which import it invariably has if at the begin- 
ning of a clause; as, Gelbft (or fogar) ich fah e8, even I saw it. 


§ 61. INDEFINITE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


The indefinite personal pronouns are,—-inan, one, they, or 
people ; jemand, somebody, anybody ; niemand, nobody, not 
any body; and jederman, everybody. ‘They denote persons, 
without regard to sex, and are employed only in the sin- 
gular. Man is indeclinable, being used only in the nomi- 
native; as, Man fann bier fein eigenes Wort nicht horen, one 
cannot hear one’s own voice here ; Wan fagt, daf, &c., they 
(people) say that, &c. The other three pronouns take in 
the genitive 8, and remain uninflected in the dative and 
accusative; in which latter cases, however, jemand and 
niemand may take en; as, (3 flopft jemand, somebody is 
knocking ; Gaben fie jemand (or jemanden)? did you see any- 
body? Gr ift niemands (or jedermans) Freund, he zs nobody’s 
(everybody's) friend ; Gage ¢8 niemand (or niemanden), zedz 
it to nobody ; x fennt jederman, he knows everybody *. 

Obs. The genitive of man, one’s, is rendered by the possessive fein 
(see the first of the above examples); the dative and accusative, if re- 
flective, are rendered by fid) (see § 60); otherwise, by the correspond- 
ing cases of cine; which word is also in the nominative often used for 
man; as, Man glaubt fich gewohnlich (tarfer, als man iff, one usually 


* Strictly speaking, the above words are nouns ratherthan pronouns: an, 
the identical man in English, originaliy denoted, like the modern word Menfd, 
a human being, without distinction of sex; which import, though more indefi- 
nitely, is yet retained in the so-called pronoun. A similar instance is the cor- 
responding French pronoun on, Old French hom,—a corruption of the Latin 
homo (man). ‘The other ‘three words are compounded with man,—the final d 
in jemand and niemand being a later addition. 
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thinks one’s self stronger than one is; Wenn ev einen anfrebet, fo glaubte 
man, dafi, &c., if he looks at one, one thinks that, &c.; G8 fonnte einer 
glauben, daf, &c., one might think that, &c. Ciner is also often used 
instead of jemand; and its negative feiner, for niemand; as, Wenn 
einer (or jemand) fommt, &c., if anybody comes, &c.; Gage ¢3 feinem 
(or niemand), tell it to nobody. 


§ 62. DEFINITIVE PRONOUNS. 


The definitive pronouns (see § 58), with the exception of 
the relatives der and ter, are often called adjective pronouns, 
since they may like adjectives be followed by their substan- 
tives. If they do not refer to any noun in the sentetice, 
either preceding or following, they are employed substan- 
tively; and what has been said with regard to adjectives 
thus used (§ 52), applies also to them,—viz. in the mascu- 
line gender they denote a man, or merely a person without 
distinction of sex; in the feminine, a female person; in the 
neuter, a thing; and in the plural, persons of either sex, or 
without any reference to sex. 

Those which take the defective declension, and the de- 
monstrative der, are in some of their cases differently in- 
flected when not followed by their substantives (see §§ 29 
and 64); all the others have the same inflections whether 
followed by their substantives or not. It must however be 
observed, that with all definitive pronouns not followed by 
a substantive, the language seems averse to the use of the 
genitive form in ¢8 or er—particularly to that in eg—the 
form in en being generally preferred. Accordingly, in- 
stead of the genitives meined (or meiner), welches (or welcher), 
diefes, jeres, folches, jedes, &c., if not followed by a noun, we 
generally use d¢8 (or der) meinigen (or des or der sneinen), 
deffen (or deren), deszenigen, eines folchen, eines jeden, &c., as 
will be seen from the following sections. 

Obs. The English one, after definitives and adjectives used separately 
from their nouns, is not translated in German; as, this one, dicfer (or 


diefe or dic{es, according to the gender of the substantive understood) ; 
. the red one, dev (die or das) rothe ; the young ones, die jungen, &c. 
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§ 63. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


The possessive pronouns are, mein, my; dein, thy ; fein, 
his, its, or one’s; ihr, her; unfer, our; euer, your; ibr, 
their. ‘They are, as already mentioned (§ 59, Obs. 1.), 
merely the old genitives of the personal pronouns, and 
accordingly supply the place of a noun in the genitive 
case. ‘Thus in the expressions my house, John and his bro- 
ther, my is the substitute of the genitive of the speaker’s 
name; his, that of John’s. But, unlike other genitives, 
they coalesce like definitives with the following substan- 
tive, agreeing with it in gender, case, and number, and are 
for that purpose provided with appropriate inflections (see 
§ 29.). With respect to the possessor therefore, whose place 
they supply, they are personal pronouns; but with regard 
to the object possessed or the noun’ following them, which 
they define, they are definitive pronouns. The learner will 
therefore perceive, that the possessive pronouns distinguish 
the gender of merely the object possessed by inflections, and 
that the distinction of genders denoted by the words {ei and 
iby refer, like that of the English 47s and her, to the gender 
of the possessor, and not to that of the following noun; as, 
feinr Gob, his son; feineds Gobnes, of his son: feine Tochter, 
his daughter ; {einer Dochter, of his daughter ;—iby Gobn, her 
son ; ibre3 Gobneds, of her son: ive Dochter, her daughter, 
&e. 

Obs. When not followed by their substantives, the possessives, in- 
stead of taking the complete declension (according to § 29), are often 
preceded by ber, die, bas (similar to the French de mien, le tien, &c.), 
and declined like adjectives preceded by that article. The inflection is 
‘then annexed either immediately to the pronoun,—as der, (die, da8,) 
meine, deine, feine, unfere, &c., mine, thine, his, ours, &c. Gen. d¢3 (or 
der) meinen, &c.—or with ig before it ; i.e. the syllable ig is inserted 
between the pronoun and the inflection ; as, dcr (die, or das) meinige, 
deinige, feinige, unsrige, &c.; Gen. de8 (or der) meinigen, deinigen, 
&c.; Dat. dem (or der) meinigen, deinigen, &c.:—Plur. die meinigen, 
der meinigen, &c. Thus we may say indifferently, Das ift nidt mein 
Hud), fondern eines, or -dbas feine, or das feinige, this is not my book, 
but his; Sshv Bruder und unferer, or der unfere, or der unferige, your 
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brother and ours. However, in the genitive, the form in ¢n alone is 
used ; as der Gopn meines Machbars und die Tochter des Fhrigen (not 
Sbres :—see § 62), the son of my neighbour and the daughter of yours.— 
Nor can these pronouns be used substantively (§ 62) without the deti- 
nite article: as, © find bie Meinigen (or die Meinen), they are my 
people, or also my family—G8 find meine could be said only in refer- 
ence to a substantive just mentioned, and would mean, they are mine ; 
Wie befinden fich die Fhrigen? how does your family do? We may 
further observe, that the neuter singular, employed substantively, de- 
notes either the property or the duty of a person; as, Gr bat das Geis 
hige dabei verloren, he has lost his property by it ; Sch habe das Meis 
nige gethan, thun Gie nun das Shrige, I have done my duty, now do 


yours. 
Instead of the possessives, the genitive of the demonstratives ber and 


derfelbe is often employed.—See § 64, Obs. 3. 


§ 64. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


These are, bdiefer, zhis ; jener, chat ; der, this, also that ; 
derjenige (or derndmliche), that or he (followed by who or 
which); derfelbe, the same; and folcher, such :— 

1, Diefer and jener have the complete declension (§ 29). 
Diefer refers to the nearer, or to the latter object, or merely 
to an object just mentioned, and is rendered in English by 
this, or by the latter ;—jener refers to the more remote, or 
to the former object, and is rendered by that, the former, 
or also by the other; as, Sener Baum ift grofer als diefer, 
that tree is larger than this; Folge dev Tugend, denn dice 
nur macht dich glictlich, follow virtue, for this alone will make 
you happy ; in diefer, und in jener Welt, 2 this, and in the 
other world ; @ut, {prach diefer, well, said the latter ; Was, 
vief fener, what, cried the other. 

2. Der, die, a8, merely singles out an object by pointing 
at it, as it were, without implying either nearness or remote- 
ness. It is used with reference to objects present, or just 
mentioned, or, like derjenige, with reference to a subsequent 
relative; and may be rendered in English, as the sense re- 
quires, either by ¢hzs, or by that, or, if employed substan~ 
tively, also by he, she, or they. 
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It has two forms of declension ;—namely, 

a.) If followed by its substantive, it is declined like the 
definite article (§ 30); with which indeed it is, strictly 
speaking, one and the same word, having merely more em- 
phasis than the latter (§ 56, Obs. 2); as, der’ Mam, zhis’ 
(or that’) man—der Mamy, the man’; die’ Frau da, that’ , 
woman there—dvie Frau’, the wo'man ; das Bud, that’ book 
—bas Buch’, the book’; Gib ¢8 den! Lenten, welche e3 brauden, 
give it to those people who want it —Gib e8 den Urmen, give 
tt to the poor. 

b.) If not followed by a substantive, it differs from the. 
article; but only in the genitive of all genders and numbers, 
and ‘in the dative plural,—these cases adding en to the same 
cases of the article, and moreover doubling the 3 of d¢8, as 
will be seen from the following table :— 


Singular, Plural 
masc, fem. neut. for all genders. 
N. der die bas die | 
G. defen or def deren —deffen or def deren or Derer* 
D. dem ber dem denen 
A. den die bas. dic. 


Ex. Weffen Haus ift bas? Deffen (dere) oa, whose house 
is that? this man’s (this woman’s) - Dicfe Kinder find Waiten, 
erbarmen Gie fich deren, zhese children are orphans, have pity 
on them ; @ib e8 denen, die eS brauchen, gzve 1¢ to those who 
want it; Dort ift Shr Bruder, fragen Gie den; der weif ¢8, 
there ts your brother, ask him; he knows it ; Nehmen Gie die. 
Heder, die ift beffer, take this pen, this (which) is better. 

3. Derjenige (welcher), Ae (who or that), is a compound of 
the definite article and jenig, a derivative of jener; but, as 
will be seen from the following table, each component part 


* Derer is used only if referring to a subsequent relative clause; as die 
Rinder derer, die flr’s Baterland fod)ten, the children of those who fought for their 
country ;—in all other cases deren is more common ; as die MNadybaren und derer 
Kinder, the neighbours and their children ; deren giebt eS viele, of these there ure 
many. : 
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is sepnrately declined,—viz. jenig like an adjective, and der 
retaining its usual declension :— 


Singular. Plural 
masc. fem. neut. for all genders. 
N. derienige diejenige basjenige diejenigen 
G. desjenigen berjenigen  —desjenigen derjenigen 
D. demjenigen —derjenigen = demjenigen denjenigen 
A. denjenigen dielenige dasjenige. diclenigen. 


This demonstrative invariably refers to a subsequent re~ 
lative, of which it may be considered as a correlate pro~ 
noun; as, Sraue demyenigen nicht, der dir fchincichelt, do not 
trust him who flatters you; Yh gab ed derjeniger Frau, wel: 
cher e8 geborte, T gave it to that woman to whom it belonged ; 
Diejenigen, welche dort waren, &c., those who were there, &c. 

4. Derfelbe, diefelbe, daffel6e, which exactly answers in 
import to the English, the same, is compounded and declined 
like the preceding derjenige,—namely, masculine derfelbe, def- 
felben, demiclben, denielben; feminine Ddicfelbe, derfelben, &c. ; 
as, (€8 ift derielbe Mann und daffelbe Pferd, zt ts the same man 
and the same horse; eben diefelben Leute, the very same people ; 
in einer und eben dericlben Gtrafe, in one and the same street. 

It is often used also for the third personal pronoun er, ffe, 
¢8, and consequently its genitive also for the possessive 
pronouns {ein and ifr (see § 63); as, Cr gab ibm Geld, und 
bat ibn daffelbe wohl anzuwenden, he gave him money, and. 
desired him to employ it (the same) well; Gie fam mit ibrer 
Gebwefter und dem Nachbar derfelben, she came with her sister 
and her (sister's) neighbour—see Obs. 3. 

Der, die, da3, namliche, has the same signification and de- 
clension as der{elbe; but the article is written separately ; 
as, der namliche, the same ; de8 namlichen, of the same, &c.— 
Gelbiger, felbige, felbiges, the same, which is declined like 
diefer, occurs likewise for derfel6e; but it is growing obsolete. 

5. Golder, folche, folcbes answers to the English such, and 
is declined like diefer; unless preceded by ¢in, a, or Fein, no, 
when it is declined like an adjective preceded by these de- 
finitives; as, masc. ¢in folcher, eines folchen, einem folchen, 
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einen folden; fem. eine folche, einer felcben, &c.; Fein folcher, 
Feine’ foldyen, &c.—Sometimes it is followed by the indefi- 
nite article, but then it remains uninflected; as, foldy cin 
Maun, such a man; fold’ eine Grau, suck a woman, &c. 


Obs. 1. When implying a contradistinction, diefer and jener answer 
exactly to the English ¢hts and that ; but otherwise, diefer has a more, 
and jencr a less, extensive use than their corresponding words in 
English. For diefer may be applied to all present objects which are near 
. et hand, though out of our immediate reach (thus one would say in Ger- 
man, diefe Ubr, or dicfer Gtubl, in pointing to a watch or a chair at some 
yards distance); whilst jener, generally, applies only to such as are at same 
considerable distance. Di¢fer may be applied even to objects far remotein 
space or time: but only if they are familiar to the hearer; otherwise, jener 
must be used; as, Gie find 3u Rom gewefen; ich mochte diefe beriifbmte 
Stadt auch cinmal feben, you have been at Rome; I should like also once 
to sce this (that) celebrated city ; Cicero, biefer grofe Sedner, Cicero, this 
(that) great orator ;—Jn jenen Zeiten des Aberglaubens, in those times of 
superstition; Wie biefi doch jener Philofoph, wetcher fagte, &c.? whas 
was the name of that philosopher who said, &c. ?—Past time previously 
defined, is likewise often referred to by diefer; as, MIS er iby Ungliit 
vernahm, was hatte er in dicfem AWugenblide niche fiir fie gethan, when 
he learned her misfortune, what would he not have done at this (that) mo- 
snent for her *. 

Der is sometimes used for: jen¢cr, but more generally for diefer ; 
particularly in colloquial language; as, die (or jene) Frau dort, that 
woman (there); der (or diefer) Difch, this table; Fch traue dem (or diefem) 
Menfoen nicht, I do not trust this man; Gr ging den Augenblict weg, 
he went away this moment. In reference to such nouns, however, as 
include either the present moment of time, or the spot on which the 
person speaking is, diefer alone must be used; as, Gr reijt diefe (not 
bie) Woche ab, he departs this week ; Es gefchah in dicfem Haufe, iz 
happened in this house (in which we now are,—in dem Saufe would refer 
to a house at which we point).—The expression dcr und ber, die und 
die, &c. answers to the English suck and such; as, Sprachen Gie nicht 
mit dem und dem? did you not speak with such and such a person? 


* Hier, kere, the corresponding adverb of diefer, is often used jin a similar 
manner ; for example, Alé er in den Gaal arat, war er liber die Pract erftaunt, 
die er hier fah, when he entered the saloon, he was astonished at the splendour 
which he saw here (there).—It would therefore appear to be a general practice 
in German, that when the mind is wholly engaged with an object, that object 
is considered as immediately present ; the actually present point of space, or 
time, being lost sight of. 
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It will be seen from some of the examples in this section, that the’ 
adverbs gir, dort, and ba, are, for emphasis’ sake, often added to the 
demonstratives diefer, jener, and d¢r, with which they correspond to 4 
certain degree. Da is sometimes rendered by here, and often by there, 
—just as its corresponding demonstrative ber answers to the English 
thie and that; as, Da bin ich, here am I; Wer ijt da? who is there? 
bier und ba, Aere and there. 
- Obs. 2. The neuter demonstratives bic({¢$ and a8 are often used for 
all genders and numbers, in reference to objects predicated by a noun 
et pronoun; in which case dfefes is generally contracted into dies or 
dich; as, Diefes (or dies) tit mein Bruder, chis is my brother ; Dies (or 
dief) find meine Gchweftern, these (literally this) are my sisters ; ind 
Gie das? is (literally are) that you? Das find die Folgen feiner Crzie: 
hung, these (that) are the results of his education; Daé ift ein Geiger, 
that is a coward. It will be scen from these examples, that the verb in 
such cases does not agree with the demonstrative, but with the sub- 
stantive, or personal pronoun. A similar usage we have observed with 
the indefinite ¢8 (§ 59, Obs. 3); to which pronoun, indeed, these de= 
monstratives are quite analogous; for they too relate to an object un- 
ascertained,—at least with regard to its essence, or name. Thus if we- 
say, ‘“‘ that is my brother,” that denotes merely an object of perception, 
a being in general, of whose characteristic we are ignorant,.and which 
is therefore denoted by the words “is my brother.” Hence they occur 
so only with verbs used in assigning to an object its character, or name,— 
viz. with the verb feytt, to be (as in the above examples); werden, to be- 
come ;- $cifen, to call, or to be called ; and nennen, to name ; as, Das 
wird einft cin gefcictter Mann werden, that will become one day a clever’ 
man; Dies heift cin Zirtel, thie is culleda circle ; Das nennt man einen 
sagdbund, that they call @ hound. 

Obs. 3. The demonstratives diefer and der are often employed in the 
manner of personal pronouns, as substitutes for the names of objects 
present, or just mentioned; and are therefore, if relating to persons, 
rendered in English by he, ske, or they,—the corresponding English this’ 
and that being seldom applied in this manner to persons *.—See page 130. 


* Thus we may say in English in reference to things, “this, or these, I like ;” 
“that, or those, I had seen before ;’’ but seldom in reference to persons. 
Though, formerly, they must have been very generally so used also in refer. ° 
ence to persons; as may be seen from the circumstance that the Anglo-Saxon 
tha, dative tham (the plural of the demonstrative se, seo, thet, that), has be- 
come in English they, them ; in other words, the English personal pronoun. 
they, them, was originally a demonstrative signifying those ;—in which original 
aeceptation the common people still say, “them trees,” “ them books,” &c. 

: This observation serves, at the same time, to show, that the classification of: 
those 3 ians, is not unexeeptionable, who consider the adjective pro- 
nouns (and consequently also the demonstratives) as mere definitives, thereby 
excluding them entirely from the pronouns, 
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They are, in such cases, distinguished from the personal pronouns merely 
by emphasis; having, from their demonstrative nature, the verbal aeeent; 
which the personal seldom have in German; as, Was will der’ or die’ 
[diefer or diefe]? what does he’ or she’ (that man or woman) want ? mae 
will er or fie? what does he or she (the man or woman) want ? 

However, the genitive of der, dic, dag*, is often used without any 
emphasis, merely for feiner and ibrer, the genitive of the personal pro- 
nouns, and, consequently, also for the possessive pronouns fein and ifr 
(see § 63); as, C8 gibt deren (or ibrer) viele, there are many of them; 
Gie (ud ihren Nachbar und deffen (or feine) Famitie ein, she invited her 
neighbour and his family; Sbre Kinder und deren Lehrer, your children 
and their teacher. In general, however, the genitives deffen and deren, 
as well as the demonstrative berfelbe (see page 131), are used as per~ 
sonal, or possessive, pronouns, merely in reference to a noun or pro- 
noun in the oblique case, or to that last mentioned; and, accord- 
ingly, serve often to prevent ambiguity, in cases where the antecedent’ 
referred to by the pronoun covld not be ascertained by other circum- 
stances; as, Gr fprach mit feinem Bruder iber deffen Angelegenbeiter, 
he spoke with his brother on his (the brother's) affairs (feine Angetegen: 
beiten might mean his own affairs); unfer Machbar, fein Bruder, und 
der Gobn deffelben (or deffen Gebn), waren gegenwartig, our neighbour,’ 
his brother, and the son of the latler, were present; &r fagte meinen 
Druder, daf der VBuchhandler demfetben die Bilder fcicten wilrde, he 
told my brother that the bookseller would send him (my brother) the books. 

The plural diefel6cn, and the genitive plural deren, which, according 
to-the preceding remark, may be used for fie, they, and ir, their, are, 
consistently with what has been said § 59, Obs. 2, also used in address- 
ing persons for you and your ; in which, case, however, the old genitive 
form dero is used instead of the modern form deren. But this mode of 
address is employed only in ceremonious and official language, towards 
persons high in office or rank. In such cases these words are often 
compounded with Hoc, Hoch(t, and Wllerhocb(t, according to the dignity 
of the person addressed ; as, Hodhftdiefelben haben gerubet gu befeblen, 
&c., you (your Royal Highness) have been pleased to order, &e. ; Uther: 
buicbftdero Befebl, your (your Majesty’s) command. 


Obs. 4. If the dative or accusative of the demonstrative ber, die, dag, 
or of the third personal pronouns ¢r, fie, ¢§, be under the government 
of a preposition, its place is often supplied, in all genders and numbers, 
by the particle ba, there; which is then prefixed to the preposition, 


'* The genitive of diejer and jener is seldom used without a substantive 
(see § 62) ; except in the expression ber Ueberbringer Ddie“es, the bearer oA this, 
(writing) ; and in dates ; as, den 20 diefes, the 20th of this (month), which are 
terms in ordinary use. | 
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making compounds of the same nature and form as the English thereby, 
therewith, &c.; as, dazu, (thereto) to that, to it, or to them ; damit, (there- 
‘with) with that, with tt, or with them ; dafilr, for that, for it, &e. If the 
preposition begins with a vowel—as an, auf, aug, &c.—+t is inserted 
between the two component parts; as, daran, darauf, daraug, &c. In 
the compound with nad, after, this r occurs also sometimes; as barnach 
for danacb. The compound darin changes in into ein, when implying 
a motion or direction to an object ; as, 5 liegt darin, it lies in that ;— 
Lege es darcin, lay it info that. All prepositions governing the dative or 
the accusative (see the prepositions) may be compounded in this man- 
ner, except auffer, ont of; nebit, desides ; jammt, together with ; {cit, 
since ; and obne, without. These compounds are used in reference to any 
-object (except persons) that does net particularly engage our attention ; 
as, Hier if= besferer Wein, trinfen Sie davon (for ven dem), here is better 
wine, drink of that; Diefer Hut mit ciner Feder darauf, this hat with a 
feather in it; Das find fchone Pferde, was verlangen Gie dafiir (for fiir 
fie)? these are fine horses, what do you ask for them? They very fre- 
‘quently relate merely to a proposition ; as, Sch Habe nichts dagegen, Z 
.have no objection to it (namely, to what has just been proposed); Gr 
borgte Geld opne mir ctwas davon 3u fagen, he borrowed money without 
telling me anything of it. But they are never used with reference to 
“persons, or to such things as engross our attention; as, Gd) fenne den 
‘Mann, icy pave oft mit thm (not damit) gefpreden, J know the man, I 
‘have often spoken with him ; Gin widhtiger Uugenblic, von ifm (not da: 
von) binge mein Gcbictfal ab, an important moment, my fate depends on 
.it.—The adverb occurs cometimes separate from the preposition, other 
«werds being placed between; as, Da {ey Gott far (for dafiir, &c.), God 
forbid ; Da lagt fic) Chre mit einlegen (or damit), by that, honour may 
be acquired. But this separation is not approved of by grammarians. 

Hier, kere, is likewise compounded with, prepositions, and used for 
diefer in the same manner as ba is for der; as, bicrmit, herewith, with 
this; biervin, in this, &c. These compounds are, however, of a more 
‘limited use than the preceding, and employed chiefly in reference to a 
_ preposition ; as, Hteraus fann man feben, daf er, &c., out of this (namely, 
' af what has been said) i may be scen that he, &c.; Hicrauf ging er weg, 
hereupon he went away. Befcre prepositions beginning with a conso- 
nant, §ier may drop its rs as, Sicmit, biegu, &c.—la conelusion we may 
observe, that al! these compounds have, as in English, the accent on 
the second component part—bamit’, therewith; hierauf’, hereupon, &c. 
—unless the first has an antithetical emphasis.—See § 18, and § 19, 
remark 3. 

Obs. 5. In the use of the indefinite article with the demonstrative 
folder, such, the idiom of the two languages is the same—that is, the 
‘demonstrative is in German attended by the article, only when it is 
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done in English ; though, in English, it always follows the demonstra- 
tive, whilst in German it more generally precedes it ; as, ein folder 
Mann, such aman ; eine foldhe Nacht, sucha night; foldye Dugend, such 
virtue ; foldes Waffer, such water ; folche Leute, such people, The 
Article may, however, also follow the demonstrative. See page 182, In 
this latter case the particle fo is sometimes used for folder; as, fo 
einer, such a one; fo cine Frau, such a woman. 

Instead of folcber, if unpreceded by an article, the compound berglei: 
chen, the like, is often employed, for all genders and numbers ; as, derglei: 
chen Wein, sack wine; dergleichen Leute, suck people. However, if not 
followed by a substantive, dergleichen is confined to the feminine gender 
and the plural number; in reference to masculine and neuter nouns, 
desgieichen must be used, according to the usual distinction of the geni- 
tive forms d¢8 and der; as, Das ijt guter Bein, desgleichen findet man 
feiten, that is good wine, the like is seldom met with ;—Daé find gute 
Weine, dergleichen &c., these are good wines, the like &e.t 

In formal and ceremonious language, folder is sometimes used for 
the third personal pronoun ; as, Der Konig fam gettern an; und folcher 
(for er) gedenft, &e., the king arrived yesterday; and he intends, &c.; 
Sch babe folded bereits vernommen, I have already heard it. 

Finally we may observe, that the English as following such, must be 
rendered in German by wie or als, if implying a similitude to an object ; 
and by weldyer, if it implies the belonging to a class, described by the 
following relative clause ; 28, Such a hero as he, ein folcher Held wie ers 
Such animals as live in the water, foldbe abiere, welche im Daffer leben. 
If suck relates to the intenseness of its noun, as ig rendered: by daf;-aa, 
He was in such a passion as to be unable to speak, ev ear in einem ieee 
Sorne, daf er nicht fprecben fonnte. 


‘ _- § 65. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

: These are, der, die, da8, that, who, or which ; welcher, welche, 
weldes, who, or which ; and wer, who, with its neuter was, 
‘what. —Weldher, wer, and was, are used also interrogatively ; 
which forms, however, no yee distinction.—See 
Obs. 2. 

1. Der, die, ba8, has the leclnsicn of the demonstrative 
ber, given page 180. However, the second genitive forms, 
def and derer, are never used relatively. (See also note *, 
page 130). i 


+ The same distinction must be made if these compounds are used rele- 
tively ; ai ‘Bein deegleidjen (or Weine dergleiden) man ian Andes wine ives 
-wings) the like of which is seldem met with. 


_—* 
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2. Welder has the complete declension (§ 29). This, as — 
well as the preceding relative der, may refer both to persons 
and things. 

Obs. 1. In exclamations, welther signifies what; and, if followed by 
‘the indefinite article, it drops the inflection; as, welch’ cin Mann! what 
‘aman! weld) eine Frau! what a woman /!—Poets omit sometimes the 


inflection, even if not followed by the article; as, Welch’ (for welches) 
“Gli pabe ich verfcherzt! what happiness I have trifled away! 


3. Wer can be used only with reference to persons (see 
the second rule below). It has no inflections to distinguish 
‘the feminine gender, or the plural number. Its neuter gen- 
der yas answers exactly to the English what (see however 
Obs. 4. rem.2); but it is never used in the dative, and very 
seldom in the genitive. The declension of this pronoun is 
‘as follows :— | | 


for both sexes and numbers. 7 Neuter. 
N. wer, who. was, what. 
(3. ween (or wef), whose. weffen (or wef), of what. 
D. wem, to whont. ——-- 
JA. wen, whom. was, what, 


With regard to the use of these three pronouns, the fol- 
Jowing rules m ray be observed :-— 


I. If referring to an antecedent expressed, all the English 
relatives, who, which, or that, may be rendered indifferently 
‘by welder or der, but never by twer; as, The man who wus 
ere, der Mann, welcher—or der—bier war; Zhe woman whom 
A saw, die Frau, die—or welde—ich tab; The children to whom 
_ he gave it, die Kinder, Denen—or welcen—er e3 gab; The book 

that you bought, 0a8 Buch, weldes—or da3—Gie Fauften; &c. 

However, the genitive of welcher is very seldom used in 
such cases, but mostly that of der alone (see § 62); as, Der 
Mann, deffen (not welches) Muth, und die Grau, deren (not 
voeldher) Tugend wir fo febr bewundern, &c., the man whose 
courage, and the woman whose virtue, we admire so much, &c. 
Die BVerbrechen, deren er angeflagt wurde, &c., she crimes of 
‘which he was accused, Sc. 
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Obs. 2. If the nominative of the relative is followed by a personal 
pronoun with which it stands in apposition, (which is often done in 
German in order to make the verb agree with the personal pronoun— 
as will be explained in the syntax,) der, and not welch¢r, is used ; as, 
SM, der ich nie Geld borge, I, who never borrow money ;. Gor, die Shr 
mid fennet, you, wko know me. On the other hand, if the relative 
refers to a mere proposition, and not to any noun, wekber seems pre- 
ferable to ber; as Wenn er mir das Geld auch geben wollte, welcbes er 
gewif nicht thun wird, &c. even if he would give me the money, which he 
certainly will not, oe 


II. But if oo and whitch cannot be referred to an gute. 
cedent expressed, or if which is followed by a substantive, 
which must be rendered by welder exclusively, and who by 
wer; as, Which of these books? welded diefer Biicher ?. I do 
not know which of these boys (or which boy) did it, ih weif 
nicht welcher diefer Rnaben (or welcher Rnabe) 3 that; Who 
ashe? wer ift er? Whose house is that? weffen Haus ift 
das? I know whom he marries, ich weif wen er beirathet; 
Who are they? wer {ind (ie? Who steals my purse, steals 
trash, wer mein Geld ftieblt, ftieblt Zand. 


Obs. 3. From the last example it will be perceived, that wer, like 
who in English, may be used in an indefinite sense for derjenige welder, 
he (i. e, any person) who. The relative der is sometimes used in this 
manner in reference to particular or defined objects; as Die (for die: 
jenigen die) aber gegeffen hatten, deren waren bei fiinf taufend Mann, 
but they that had eaten were about five thousand men ; Die (for diejenige 
welche) ihr fucht, iff die Braut des Himmels, she whom you seek is the 
bride of heaven. In expressing a wish, not only the demonstrative, but 
also the whole clause belonging to it, is sometimes omitted, if it can be 
easily supplied in the mind ; particularly in wishing anything improbable 
or impossible ; as Sa, wer bas fonnte, yes, he who could do that (supply, 
he would be clever); Gilende Wolfen! Gegler der Liifte ! Wer mit eu 
_ wanderte, mit euch fchiffte (Schiller), Hurrying clouds! sailers of the 
air / (happy he) who cowd roam, who could sail utth you! 

The omission of the relative pronoun however, which is so frequent 
in English, never takes place in German; thus the book I bought, must 
be rendered, das Buch, welches (which) ich Faufte. 


Obs. 4. As already observed, tas, generally, corresponds to the En- 
glish what; as, Was fagte er Ghnen? what did he tell you? Was er 
Shnen fagte ift wahr, what he told you is true. We must however remark: 
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1.) If the English what refers to a following substantive, it either. 
relates to the inflividuality of it (i. e. we wish merely to ascertain by 
it an individual object out of many), or to its characteristic, In the 
former case, where it is nearly equivalent to which, it is rendered by 
welder; as, In what street does he live? in weliber Strafe wont er? 
On what day? an welcbem Zage P—In the latter case it is rendered by 
was filr ein; as, What tree is this? was fir cin Baum iff bas; You see 
what a friend he is, Gie feben was filr ein Greund er itt; J have @ goo 

- horse, quhat sort of a one have you? ich habe ein gutes Prerd, was fiir 
eines Haben Gie? Thus also in exclamations; as, O, what a man your 
father is! 0 was filr ein Mann i= Gor Vater! In the last example but 
one, ¢in has the complete declension, the substantive being understood 
(see § 29). Before substantives not susceptible of the indefinite article 
—for instance, if denoting matter, or if in the plural number—tin is 
omitted ; as, Was fiir Tuc, und was fiir Rnopfe, wollen Sie haben ? 
what cloth, and what buttons, will you have? If such substantives as do 
not admit of ein have been mentioned before, welder is sometimes 
‘substituted for them; but it is better to repeat the substantive; as, 
Das find filberne Knopfe, was filr welche (better was fiir Knodpfe) 
wollen Gie haben? these are silver buttons, what buttons will you have? 
—WDaés and fiir are often separated by the intervention of the nomina- 
tive, and sometimes also of the verb: the above examples, for instance, 
might also run thus, Was wollen fie fir Knopfe haben? O was ift Sor 
Bater fiir ein Mann ! 

2.) Was should, like its masculine wer, and like the English what, 
never refer to an antecedent expressed ; yet it is generally used also in 
reference to the neuter gender of pronouns, if they do not represent 
any substantive mentioned, but have a collective, or indefinite sense, 
or refer to a proposition ; as Wir lernten vieles, was wir vorher niche 
wufften, we learned much that we did not know before ; Alles, was ich 
febe und bore, &c., all that I see and hear, §c.; Das, was er mir fagte 

~ ft wabr, that which he told me is true.—The antecedent ba$, in the last 
example, may be omitted (see the first example of this observation). Tt 
can, however, never be omitted if governed by a preposition, which is 
so generally done in English ; as, Sch urtheilte aus dem, was (not aus 
vas) er mir fagte, daf, &c., I judged from what he told me, that, 5c. 

3.) The genitive and dative of was—viz. weffen or wef, and wem— 
were formerly in frequent use: the former still occurs in the Bible; for 
instance, St."Matthew, chap. 12. ver. 34. Weffen das Herz voll ift, deF¥ 
gebet der Mund iiber, literally, of what the heart is full, of that the mouth 
overflows ; but wem is now used only in reference to persons, so that 
tva6, in modern German, is without a dative. However, was occurs 
sometimes uninflected after prepositions that govern that case; as, mit 
was? with what? von was? of what ?—though the use of the com; 
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‘pounds womit, wherewith ; weven, wherefrom, &e. (see the following 
observation), is more general in such instances, and more correct. 

4.) In familiar language, a3 is used sometimes in the sense of why ; 
as, Was lacht bu? why dost thou laugh? Was fdreiet er? what does 
he cry for ? wy 


Obs. 5. There are also a few adverbs employed as relatives, which we 

must notice here. 

1.) G0, so, is sometimes (chiefly in poetry) used as a relative pronoutt 
for all genders and numbers ; but only in the nominative and accusative ; 
as, Die Blume, fo dort bliibete, the flower which blossomed there ; Bon 

allen, fo da famen, of all who came, 

2.) Wo, like the English where, is used often relatively; chiefly in refer. 
ence to places; as, Un jencr Stelle, wo dad Haus ftand, on that spot where 
(on which) the house stood. As a relative it is also compounded with the 
same prepositions as ba (see § 64, Obs. 4.), and may then, like this par- 
ticle, refer to any noun not denominating persons. It therefore answers 
in these compounds to the English what or which, but never to who; as, 
Womit fann ich Fonen dienen? with what (or wherewith) can I serve 
you? Sh weiff wodurd) Gie,ibn beleidigt baben, J know by what you 
have offended him; Das find Dinge, woven ich nichts wufite, these arc 
things of which I knew nothing. As may partly be seen from the pre- 
ceding examples, these relative compounds are formed in the same 
manner as the demonstrative compounds mentioned § 64, Obs. 4: and, 
accordingly, the letter r is also in them inserted before prepositions be- 
ginning with a vowel ; as, worilber, at what, or which ; worin, worcin, 
in what, or which; vocrauf, whereupon, &c. 

3.) Da is sometimes used as a relative,—especially in reference to 
time; as, Fn dem augenblie, 6a (for in welcyem) er mich fab, at the 
moment in which he saw me. We may also observe here, that if a mono- 
syllabic relative is followed immediately by its verb, da is often placed 
as an expletive after the relative; as, Gr fey, wer da wolle, det him be 
who he may; Alles, was da lebt, all that lives. 


Obs. 6. It has been justly observed by some English grammarians, 
- that an interrogative pronoun is but a relative referring to a noun un- 
derstood, or expected in the answer; thus, “ Who did it?” is tanta 
mount to “ Tell me ¢he man who did it.” In German, therefore, as in 
other languages, there is no difference between interrogative and rela- 
tive pronouns; and the only thing to be considered (as observed above) 
is; whether the antecedent of these pronouns is expressed, or not. The 
latter, it is true, is always the case with interrogatives ; but this omission 
of the antecedent cannot constitute a characteristic of them, since it 
often takes place also with relatives, as may be seen in the above ex~ 
amples. , 
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We may add here, that all the interrogatives—twer, was, welder, and 
wo—are in familiar language used in the indefinite sense of some ;—viz. 
wer for jemand, somebody ; was for etwas, something ; welcper for ciniger, 
some s and wo for irgend 10, somewhere ; as, Sit wer (jemand) frant im 
Haufe? is any one ill in the house? Gr Sat Shnen was ju fagen, he has 
to tell you something ; Sch habe feine Biicher, aber mein Bruder pat 
welche, I have no books, but my brother has some ; Sch babe ifn wo ge 
feben, I have seen him somewhere. 


§ 66. QUANTITATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Under this name we comprehend the following :—jeder, 
jeglicher, or jedsweder (of which the latter two are falling into 
disuse), every, each ; aller, all; mancher, many a one ; einiz 
get,, same ; etlicbe (used only in the plural), some ; mebrere 
{pl.), several ; fein, no, not a; viel, much, or many; and 
wenig,.dittle,, or few; with their comparatives mebr aod 
weniger, and their superlatives meift and wenigft (§ 55). 

‘ To these may, perhaps, be added, beide, both; einer, one ; 
and andere, others; of which we have treated under the head 
of Numbers... . 

- Kein is declined like mein (§ 29); all the others have the 
complete declension of definitives (§ 29). Except viel and 
| wenig ; ; for although these two often have the same declen- 
sion,—as, wenige Miihe, little trouble ; mit viclem Gelde, 
with much money, &e: —yet, in the singular, they more gene- 
rally remain uninflected, especially ienig ; ; as, viel Waffer 
und wenig Wein, much water and little wine ; mit wenig Wik 
und viel Vebagen, with little wit and much self-complacency. 
In the plural, however, they are oftener inflected than not; 
and. in the genitive, the inflection is, indeed, indispensable; 
as, wenige Wugenblite, few moments; nach vielen Jabren, 
after many years ; ein Vater vieler (not viel) Kinder, a father 
of many children. When used substantively (§ 62), they are 
always inflected; as, Gr Fennt viele, ift aber nur von wenigen 
gefannt, ke knows many, but is known only by few *. 7 


* The uninflected viel and wenig would seem to partake somewhat of the 
nature of substantives, and to be partitiyes, and not definitives,—that is, de- 
noting a part of the following substantive, but leaving that substantive itself 
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If preceded by any definitive, they are declined like an 
adjective ; as, dag viele Geld, the great deal of money ; mein 
weniges Vermogen, my little property. This is invariably the 
case with their superlatives, they being always preceded 
by a definitive; as, die meiften Menfcjen, most people ; das 
wenigite, che least. : 

But their comparatives remain, very generally, unin- 
flected—especially mehr; as, Cr bat mehr Wrtider und went: 
ger Gcbweytern als ich, he has more brothers and fewer sisters 
than I; mit mebr Gliicé als VWerftand, with more good luck: 
than wit ; “sch babe deren mebr, Z have more of them. 

“seter is also declined like an adjectiveif preceded by ein, —- 
viz, Nominative, ein jeder, eine zede, eit jede3; Genitive, eincs 
geden, einer jeden, &c. There is, however, no difference in 
the import of jeder, whether preceded by cin, or not.. 


Obs. 1. We add the following particulars respecting the use of the 
above pronouns :— 

1.) Seder is not used in the plural, except in the expression alte und 
jcde, all and each ; and the English every, referring to a substantive in 
the plural number, is generally rendered by alle ; a9, every seven years, 
alle fieben Sabre; every three hours, alle drei Stunden. | 
2.) Wller, followed by another definitive, is often used without any 
inflection ; as, all (for alles) diefes Geld, all this money; all (for alle) 
meine Ruchbarn, all my neighbours. If preceded by another definitive, 
it, generally, changes in the dative singular the final m into n; as, ci 
bem allen (for allem), with all this ; but in all the other cases it retains 
its usual complete declension. It is frequently placed after the verb, as 
in English ; as, Meine Freunde haben mich alle verlaffen, my friends hare 
all forsaken me.— When preceded by opne, it denotes any; as, ohne ales 


o> at. 


unlimited. Thus mit viel Bergniigen would, grammatically, be equivalent % 
with a great deal of pleasure ; and wenig Leute, to a small number of people ; 
whilst mit vielem Bergniigen simply means with much pleasure; and wenige Yeut’, 
few people. This would account for the practice, formerly much in use, of tre 
substantive taking the genitive inflection after the uninflected viel and wenic, 
—such expressions as vic{ Biehes, much (of) cattle ; wenig Wasfers, little (of) 
water, &c. being of frequent occurrence in the Bible. And it is stiJl net 
quite out of use in a few instances ; as, viel Wufhebens (or vicl Wejens) mader, 
tu make much ado ; though, in general, the substantive is put in apposition witn 
these words, in the same manner as it is with substantives denoting quantity ; 
‘and we say now, viel Bich, and wenig Wafer, as we say, eine Menge Bieh, 1 
number of calle; ein Leopfen Wafer, a drop of water ; ein Pfund Zuder, a powns 
‘of sugar. = 
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weifel, without any doubt. If the English ai is used in the sense of. 
whole, or the whule of, it is mostly rendered in German by ganj, and 
not by aller; as, ali England, ganz England; all the nation, die ganze 
Mation; all the year, da ganze abr. Finally we observe, that though 
aller may be followed by demonstratives, as in the above examples, it . 
is, in general, not followed by the article; as, alle (not alle die) Gtadre | 
von Guropa, a the towns of Europe; aller Wein, all the wine. If, 
however, the substantive after aller is the antecedent to.a relative 
clause, alfer is sometimes followed by der, die, dag, answering to the. 
English the ; as, Mit all bem Guten, das wir Cuch nicht genug verdan- 
fen fonnen (Lessing), mith all the good, for which we cannot sufficiently 
ihank you. Before meinige, deinige, &c. (see § 63, Obs.) the article © 
cannot be dispensed with, though preceded by all ; as, all ba3 eenlies 
all his property. 

3.) Mancher denotes a plurality of single and ‘unconnected objects, 
detached from each other in space or time, or intermixed with others: 
of a different quality,—which idea is aptly expressed in English by 
many a one; as, Mancdher Held ficl in jener Gchtacht, many a hero fell: 
in that battle; Sh hate manchen froben Tag in feinem Haufe zuge: 
tracht, I have spent many a happy day at his house,—that is, at different 
periods, This idea of intermixture is prevalent also in the plural, and 
turms its principal distinction from mebrere, several, and viele, many, 
which refer merely to the extent of the quantity. Thus, @3 waren 
nianche Menschen im Zimmer, die es faben, there were many (or several) 
people in the room who saw it, would imply that there were others there 
who did not see it; but if all those who were in the room saw it, their 
siimber must be denoted by einige, mebrere, or viele, according to its” 
excent, but not by mande. 

«.) Giniger is more generally employed in the plural, without being 
however unusual in the singular, where it is principally used before ag- 
sregate and abstract nouns; as, Der Feind verlor ciniges Gefchiib, the 
enemy lost some artillery ; einige Miibe, some trouble. = 

5.) Biel and wenig are used sometimes in the sense of kinds of, in 
which case they are always inflected. As these words, when denoting 
much-and little, are generally uninflected, more especially in the nom. 
masc., and the nom. and accus. neuter, there arises sometimes a nice 
2j-sinction between the inflected and uninflected vie( and wenig; as 
“wh trinfe wenig Bein, weil weniger Wein unverfalfaye ijt, [drink little 
wine, because few wines are unadulterated ; Biel Bier iff ungefund, 
much beer is not healthy ; Ficles Vier it ungefund, oy beers are un- 
wi: olesome. 

‘Like the grammatical root of adjectives (§ 50), the snihneetel viel 
on. wenig may be used, both abstractedly and. adverbially ; as, Da¢ 
mi reenig (or viel), that is little (or much); Gr (cblaft viel, he sleeps 
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much. A distinction is thus deawn between viel, muck, used adverbially, 
and vieleg, used substantively, and denoting many things (vee Obs. 2); 
as, Gr ternt viel, aber niche vicles, he learns much, but not many things ®. 
Weniges, however, is not used in .a similar sense of a few things. Gin 
Weniges denotes something small in quantity, also a trifle, and must be 
distinguished from ein wenig, alittle, whieh is used both asa partitive and 
as an adverb, and is indeclinable even in the article ; as, Was ich Fhnen 
geben fann, iff nur cin Weniges, what I can afford you is but a small 
quantity * ; Gib mit ein wenig davon, give me a kttle of it ; mit cin (not 
einem) wenig Dein, with a little wine; BWarte ein wenig, wait a little. 
6.) Grammarians differ widely with regard to the declension of the 
comparatives mehr and weniger. According to Adelung, these words are 
always uninflected in the nominative and accusative of both numbers, 
but in the genitive and dative they should be inflected like adjectives ; 
in which cases, he adds, me6r takes the form mebrer; as, Genitive (mase. 
and neut.) mebreren, wenigeren, (fem.) mebrerer, wenigerer; Dative 
(masce, and neut.) mebrerem, wenigerem, &c. Other grammarians assert, 
that these comparatives should be declined through all cases Hike adjec- 
tives; namely, Nom. meprer, mebre, mebres ; wettigerer,. e, es ; ‘Gen. 
mebren, &c. Nevertheless it may be said, that the more common usage, 
especially in colloquial language, is to leave mebr ond weniger unin- 
flected, and to eriploy the form meprer as a distinct word denoting 


several {.—See mebrere at the beginning of this section, and note (+), 


page 11]. 


Obs.2, The quantitative pronouns may be used substantively —i.e. with-— 
out reference to a preceding or following noun,—in the plural, to denote. 


persons, and in the neuter singular, to denote things (§ 62); but not in the 
other genders of the singular, Except mander, many a one, which is used 


substantively also in the masculine singular ; and feiner, none, and jeder, 


every, which are so used only in the masculine singular. The two last, 


therefore, cannot denote things substantively ; and the English nothing is. 


rendered by nicht8 (not feines), and everything by alles (not jedes). The 
following are examples: Wander glaubt, daf ihm (or mance glauben, 
daf ibnen) feiner iiberlegen fey, many a person thinks (or many think) that 


none is superior to him (or them); Gein Haus (tebet jedem (or allen) offen, 


his house is open to everybody (or all); Aller Augen find auf ibn gerigeet, 
all eyes (the eyes of all) are directed on him; Gr {ah vieles, tewunderte 
einige’, und tadelte mandes, he saw many things, admired some few, 


* In Lessing's tragedy of @mifie Galotti, the prince, after having insinuated 


that a painter must work much, qualifies it by adding, 3h meine nidt vieleo~ 


fondern viel; ein Weniges, aber mit Fleié, Ido not mean many ( pictures), bus niuch 
(painting) ; a small quantity, but with care. 

{ The difference between me§r and mefrer is the same as that between the 
French plus and plusicurs. 
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and blamed many (a thing); Ex glaubt, ev wiffe ailes; und doch weif er 
wiebts, ke thinks he knowe everything, end yet he knows nothing. 


Obs. 3. As referring to quantity, we may also notice here the inde- 
clinable words, genug, erough; etwas, something, anything ; and its 
negative, nichts, nothing, not anything. ‘The first may precede or follow 
its substantive, as in English; as, genug Geld, or Geld genug, money 
enough. It takes the substantive sometimes in the genitive; as, Geldes 
genug, money enough; Sc) Habe der Feinde genug, J have enemies 
enough.— twas and nicht3 are frequently followed by an adjective, as 
in English ; which is then always in the neuter gender, and employed 
substantively; as, Wilfen Gie etwas Menes ? do you know.anything new?. 
etwas Grofies, something great; nichts Gutes, nothing (or uot anything) 
good. Gtivas is also used in the sense of some; but only before sub. 
stantives in the singular number; as, etivas Brod, some bread; mit 
etwas Wilbe, with some trouble. If used adverbially, it denotes some- 
what, a little, or rather ; as, Gie befindet fich etwas beffer, she finds her- 
self somewhat (a little) better. 


Obs. 4. The translation of the English words some and any being 
rather intricate, the following remarks will be found useful. If they im- 
ply a contradistinction—e. g. to much, many, or none, —they are rendered 
in the singular by etwas or einiger, and in the plural by einige only ; aa, 
Give me at least some money, geben Gie mir wenigftens etwas Geld; Ts. 
there any hope left? ijt noch einige Hoffnung? Some peaple, einige 
Leute. But if they do not imply any contradistinction, we have to con- 
sider whether one might (with little change of import,) substitute in 
English the indefinite article, or not; in the latter case they are, 
generally, not translated in German; as, Bring me some water, bringe 
air Wafer; Will you have any wine? wollen Gie Wein haben? Hae 
he any friends here? fat ev Greunde hier? * Jo the former case they 
are rendered by eitt; to which irgend may be prefixed, if we wish to 
express more strongly the indefiniteness of the substantive; as, There is 
some boy below, eS ift ein Rnabe unten; Hashe any brother? hat er 
einen Bruder? I read & in some book, ich habe e& in irgend einem Buche | 
gelefen; Some fool must have done that, irgend cin Rare mus das gethan 
Gaben. If any is equivalent to every, or eack, it is generally rendered 
by jeder; as, Any of us could do that, jeder von uns fonnte das tyun; 
You may come at any time, Sie fonnen ju jeder 3eit fommen. Before 
substantives, not any is always rendered by fein; not a is also commonly 


* Some and any in these examples answer to the French article partitive 
(ae pein, some bread; avez vous de l'eau? have -you any water ?) ; aud the, 

ifference between them and the same words in the first three examples, ts 
analogous to-that bevween the article a and the numeral one. 
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so rendered; but before adjectives in the comparative degree, nol any, 
or no, is rendered by nicht ; as, J have not any money with me, ich bate 
fein Geld bet mir; Fou do not drink L any wine, Sie trinfen feinen Wein ; 
Not a day passed without $e. » Fem Tag verging cone &c.; Not any (or 
no) longer, nicht Linger; Not any further, nit weiter. 


THE VERB. 


§ 67. The verbs may be divided into Intransitive, Transi- 
tive, Reflective, and Impersonal ; regarding which we ob- 
serve as follows :— 

1. The intransitive (or neuter) verbs denote either a state, 
—as, ** Hesleeps,” * He lives,”—or an action which is con- 
fined to the agent, that is, which does not pass over to an- 
other object,—as, ** He walks,” ‘* He laughs.” 

2. The transitive (or active) verbs denote an action whicls 
passes over, or is directed to, another object; as, ‘‘ He beats” 
(the child), ** He admires” (the statue).—A transitive action 
may be expressed in two different forms, or voices, as they 
are generally termed,—the active, and the passive ; the for- 
mer has the agent, the latter the sufferer of the action, for 
its nominative. ‘Thus one says actively, “ The man struck 
the boy,”—passively, “The boy was struck by the man.” 
It must, however, be observed, that there is no form of con- 
jugation exclusively active; the form of the active voice being 
common both to transitive and to neuter verbs. Indeed, 
many verbs—such as ¢o melt, to dry, &c.—are used in the 
same form both transitively and intransitively. It is only in 
contradistinction to the passive voice reser that this 
form can be called the active voice. 

3. A transitive action becomes reflective, if the agent 
directs it to himself instead of another object; as, ‘He 
admires himself,” ‘I wounded myself.” In such cases, the 
action being reflective is denoted merely by the reflective 
pronoun (§ 60), the verb itself retaining its usual transitive 
import. Reflective verbs, properly so called, are such as 
are never used transitively, and yet are attended by a re- 
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flective pronoun; as, to betake oneself, to bethink oneself, 
to pique oneself, to behave oneself, to besttr oneself, to pride 
oneself, &c. ‘This class of verbs is very numerous in Ger- 
man, though extremely limited in English. 

We consider, however, transitives attended by a reflec- 
tive pronoun, also as reflective verbs, if they become modi- | 
fied in their verbal import by this attendance. Thus the 
verbs, fo forget oneself, to recollect oneself, to lose oneself, to 
set oneself down, to lay oneself down, may be regarded as 
reflectives, having a different signification from the mere 
transitives, to forget, to recollect, to lose, to sct down, to lay 
down (i. e. some other object). It may be said, that these verbs 
have, in the reflective form, assumed an intransitive import ; 
- as is particularly obvious in the last two examples, which 

are perfectly equivalent to the neuter verbs, to sit down, to 
lie down. : 


Obs. 1. Reflectives of this description, too, are in German more fre- 
quent than in English; many transitive verbs—such as verfammeln, to 
assemble ; bewegen, to move; vermebren, to increase ; dehnen, to extend, 
&c. &c.—assuming the reflective form when used intransitively, whilst 
the corresponding English verbs are used in the same form both transi- 
tively and intrausitively ; as, Gr vevfammelte bas Wolf, he assembled the 
people—Das Volf verfammelte fich, the peaple assembled; Gx bewegt 
da8 Rad, he roves the wheel —Ta3s Rad bewegt fich ven felbft, the wheel 
moves of itself. 


4, Impersonal verbs are such as cannot be predicated of 
persons, and haye, generally, the indefinite pronoun ¢é, 7¢ 
(§ 59, Obs. 3.), for their nominative. They are chiefly used 
to denote ents which we cannot attribute to any definite 
subject,—such as, changes in the atmosphere, the progress 
of time, &c.; as, “It thunders,” “ It freezes,” It was 
Sunday,” &c.—In German, temporary sensations are like- 
wise expressed often impersonally (see § 88). 

Obs. 2. To this class we refer all verbs not admitting persons for 
their nominative, even those which admit things as such. Thus, ¢$ ge: 
lingt, it succeeds ; ¢3 ge{chichet, it happens; e3 verdricfit mid, it vexres 
vie, are impersonal verbs,—as we cannot say, ich gelinge, ich gefcbebe,&c.; 
though we can say, Sas Unternebinen gclingt, the undertaking succeeds; 
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Diefes Ungliie gefchah geftern, this misfortune happened yesterday; Die 
Gache verdrichit mich, the affair vexres me. Gs in such cases has, per- 
haps, a definite import, and refers to the clause or infinitive following 
it. 


The accidents of verbs denoted by the conjugation are 
moods and participles *, tenses, persons, and numbers. 


MOODS AND PARTICIPLES. 


§ 68. There are four moods,—viz. the Indicative, Sub- 
sunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive, 'The indicative, impe- 
rative, and infinitive, correspond very nearly to the respec- 
tive English moods, and need therefore no explanation in 
this place. Of the nature of the German subjunctive, how- 
ever, which differs in a main point from the English, we 
premise here, that it has two leading principles :-— 

Ist, That of reporting, or rather of giving a proposition 
merely as the substance, or object, of a preceding noun or 
verb, and as unascertained by the speaker. Thus if we say, 
‘‘ They are rich,” their being rich is our own assertion, and 
therefore the verb must be in the indicative; but if we say, 
‘*She maintains that they are rich,” their being rich is un- 
ascertained by us, and is introduced as the mere object of 
the preceding word “ maintains,” and therefore requires in 
German the subjunctive mood. Thus also in the sentence, 
‘©The question is not, whether he will, but whether he 
can,” the verbs “will” and “can” are in the subjunc- 
tive, being the object of ‘question;” but the verb ‘is,” 
being the speaker’s own assertion, must be in the indica- 
tive. . 

2nd, That of imagining a case in opposition to reality 
(which in English also requires the subjunctive). Thus in 
the expressions, “If he were at home, he could see her,” 
the first two verbs must be in the subjunctive, as the con- 


* The participles are oy some gramimarians, not improperly, classed with 
the infinitive ; the latter being a verbal substantive, the former a verbal adjec. 
tive, bus both being devoid of assertion or attribution. 
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trary is inferred, viz. that he is not at home, and therefore 
cannot see her. 

Obs, 1. This latter point is essential in the second rule; for a hy- 
pothetical assertion of the speaker, implying uncertainty with regard to 
fact, requires the indicative. Thus in the phrases, “If he was at home 
and did not see her, he acted wrongly, >? « If that be true, I shall be glad,” 
all the verbs must, in German, be in the indicative, as the premises of 
the conditions they contain are unascertained with regard to fact. __ 

From what has been said it will be perceived, that if the English 
imperfect refers to present or future time—which always implies the 
contrary fact—as, *‘ I could do it (i. e. now or tomorrow) if I had time,” 
—the corresponding verbs in German must be in the subjunctive (fonnte, 
hatte); but if referring to past time—as, “I could not do it, because [ 
had no time”—the verbs must be in the indicative in German (fonnte, 
hatte). Further, that the verb of an hypothetical expression in the 
present tense must be in the indicative in German, as it always implies 
an uncertainty with regard to fact; as, /f that be true, §c., wenn bas 
wubr ijt, &e. (not frp). 

To the preceding four moods might he added the poten- 
zial mood (I can, may, must, &c. write); but the import 
of this mood being denoted, or rather circumscribed, en- 
tirely by auxiliary verbs (so that to understand the signifi- 
cation of the latter is to know the function of this mood), 
it has been thought rather more correct, and much more 
simple, to exclude this mood from the German conjugation, 
and to explain the import of its auxiliaries separately here- 
after.—See § 82. 


There are two participles, the participle. present (lobend, 
praising), and participle past (gelobt, praised) ; ; which an- 
swer respectively to the same participles in English,—the 
former denoting action in progress; the latter, perfect or 
finished action. | 

Obs. 2. The participle past cannot be joined in German with the par- 
ticiple present of another verb; and we cannot, therefore, form such 
compound participles as “having praised,” * being praised,” “ having 
been praised.”— When the participle present is preceded by the particle 
3u (which can be the case only when it is used as an adjective), it as- 
sumes a fiyture passive signification; as will be explained hereafter j in 
treating of the participle. - 
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TENSES. 


§ 69. “The tenses are the same as in English; namely, 
Present (I write), Imperfect (I wrote), Perfect (I have writ- 
ten), Pluperfect (I had written), First or Simple Future (1 
shall write), Second or Perfect Future (I shall have written). 
We retain these names, as familiar to the learner, but will 
arrange the tenses in a manner more suitable to their sig- 
nification.—In the conjugation of the verb, chiefly in the 
infinitive and indicative moods, two kinds of action are di- 
- stinguished: Ist, Simple or Indefinite action, in which no 
reference is made either to its beginning, proceeding, or 
finishing—as, “to write,” ‘he writes;” 2dly, Complete or 
‘Perfect action—as, “to have written,” ‘he. has written.” 
Each of these actions has, in the indicative, three tenses, 
respectively referring to the three divisions of time, viz. 
present, past, and future; as is exhibited in the following 
table :— 


Indefinite action. Complete action. 
Present. 
(Present) (Perfect) 
I write. I have written. 
Past. 
(Imperfect) (Pluperfect) 
I wrote. I had written. 
Future. 
(Ist Future) (2nd Future) 
_ I shall write. ‘ I shall have written. 


Each tense in the preceding table corresponds in time to 
the tense opposite to it; only that in the tenses of indefi- 
nite action, the time referred to is that of the action, whilst 
in the tenses of complete action, it is that posterior to it, 
‘when the action has ceased *, ‘Thus, in the phrases, ** He 

. wrote that letter when I came home,” and “ He had already 


bed Even an imperative of complete action is sometimes formed by the same 
“eombination as the tenses in question, importing a command to cease. Thus 
the English expression ‘‘ Have done! ’’ is equivalent to ‘ Cease!” 


od 
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written that letter when I came home,” the time referred 
to is in both tenses that of my coming home; only in the 
former phrase, the coming home was contemporary, or 
nearly so, with his writing ; in the other, it was subsequent 
to the writing. The same remark applies to the expres- 
sions, ** Now I see him,” and ‘ Now I have seen him;” ‘In 
an hour I shall do it,” and * In an hour I shall kave done 
it.” The tenses of complete action, indicating, in their 
primary import, that an action was finished and over at a 
certain point of time, imply by inference also that its per- 
formance toak place previous to that moment; and this in- 
ference forms very frequently their principal import, espe- 
cially with the perfect tense. Thus, “ They have opened 
the door,” answers not only to * The door is opened,” but 
also, and more frequently, to ‘* The door has been opened :” 
the former refers more directly to the present result of a 
previous cause or action; the latter more directly to the 
previous cause of the present result. So also the pluper- 
fect, ** He had paid his debts,” may answer to “ His debts 
were paid,” and to ‘ His debts had been paid.” It will 
be seen from these examples, that the passive voice has 
distinct expressions for referring directly to the result of an 
action, and for referring to the action as the cause of the 
result; which in the active voice cannot be distinguished. 
(Compare this with §79).—These remarks do not apply to 
all the tenses of the subjunctive; some of which correspond 
more in form than in import with their respective tenses of 
the indicative-—See § 78. | 

As implying merely imaginary events, we refer to the 
subjunctive the two conditional tenses, as they are often 
called by grammarians, namely, * I should write,” and “I 
should have written.” Some grammarians call them fidure 
conditional tenses. That they in themselves do not imply 
future time with regard to the moment of speaking, is ob- 
vious (see also § 78); but they have some analogy to future 
tenses, inasmuch as they imply a sequel to a previous posi- 
tion. 
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Obs. The perfect, implying action performed previously to the present 
moment, may appear to coincide with the imperfect ; with which, indeed, 
it is sometimes used promiscuously in German. The difference how- 
ever is, that the perfect stands always in some relation to the moment 
of speaking, which moment is the point of view, if so we may call it, 
from which the event is perceived ; whilst in the imperfect, the moment 
of speaking is lost sight of, we are transported in mind to the time of 
the action, and see the events passing, as it were, before our eyes, for- 
getting that that time is now over. Hence, in lively narration, the 
present tense is often used instead of the imperfect, but never instead 
of the perfect. With regard to principle, therefore, the German and 
English seem to agree in the distinction of these two tenses. Yet, in 
German, only such past events as are connected with others of past 
time, are generally expressed as in English by the imperfect alone: 
thus in the phrases, “ When I went out this morning, I met your friend,’ 
“ My brother arrived last Friday from Paris, and set out the same day 
for Dublin,” the same tenses would be used in German as in English. 
But solitary events, unconnected with others, are more frequently ex- 
pressed by the perfect than by the imperfect tense, though they took 
place at a time now entirely past. Thus, contrary to the English idiom, 
we may say in German, ‘I have met your friend yesterday,” “ My 
brother has returned from Paris last week.” This may be accounted 
for by the habit of the mind, of conceiving everything, whether in space 
or time, in connexion with other things of the same nature, and never 
as solitary or detached from all the rest. By this habit, therefore, we 
involuntarily conceive the time of a past event which we cannot con- 
wect with other past events, as contiguous to, or as connected with, the 
present, passing over the interval as a mere vacuum. 


PERSONS AND NUMBERS. 


§ 70. Each tense, both of the indicative and subjunctive, 
has two numbers and three persons,—that is, the verb 
marks by inflections, whether its nominative be in the sin- 
gular or plural, and whether it be the person speaking (Z 
or we), or the person spoken to (thou or you), or any other 
subject. According to the last three cases, the verb is said 
to be in the frst, second, or third person. With the ex- 
ception, therefore, of the personal pronouns, J, thou, we, 
and you, every nominative to the verb, whether a pronoun 
(as he, she, tt, they, one, who, this, somebody, &c. &c.), or a 
substantive, or even a proposition, ¢auses the verb to be in 
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the third person; though, for uniformity’s sake, only the 
personal pronouns Ae and they are put in the tables of con- 
jugation as-nominatives of the third person. 

THE REGULAR CONJUGATION. 

§ 71. There is only one conjugation of the regular verbs 
in German; which is formed partly by Inflections, and 
partly by Auxiliary verbs. We will treat first of the inflec- 
tions, then of the auxiliary verbs, after which we e shall give a 
table of the whole conjugation. 


INFLECTIONS. 
§ 72. Respecting the uesections of the regular verbs, we 
Ps as follows:— 

1. ‘The infinitive—which is always found in the Dic- 
tionary—ends in en or n (§ 73); which termination being 
taken away, we have the grammatical root (§ 27, Ods.) of 
the verb. Thus, the grammatical roots of the infinitives 
reden, antworten, zittern, are red, antwort, zitter. 

2. The inflections of aeee and numbers (§ 70) are 
these: 

let 3nd Srd person. 
Sing. ¢, eff, ~—s ¢ or et (et only in the pres. indic.). 
Plur. en, ¢t, em 


- 8, In the present tense, the above inflections are annexed 
immediately to the grammatical root. 

_ 4. The imperfect has the appropriate inflection et; which, 
like the corresponding ed in English (“I worked,” ‘I 
waited”), is annexed to the root, and the above inflections 
of persons and numbers are superadded to it. 

. § The imperative adds, in the 2nd pers. sing., generally, 
¢ to the root; the other persons are like the corresponding 
persons of the present tense subjunctive. We may also ob- 
serve, that in the imperative the nominative must follow the 
verb, or be entirely omitted.—See the table. 

6. The participle present annexes end to the root: the 
participle past annexes ¢t; and, in verbs beginning with 
an accented, syllable, it takes, moreover the prefix ge, or 
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the augment, as it is generally termed by grammarians.— 
See § 74. The following table exhibits all the parts of a 
regular verb formed by inflections; the latter are, for a 
better survey, put in Italics. 


Gchaten *, to injure. 


INDICATIVE. SuBJUNCTIVE. . | 
Present. (it is said) 


Sing. ich fade, TT injure. - i fade, — injure. 


bu fibadest, thou injurest. du fchadest, thou injurest. 

er fhadet, he injures, er Habe, he injures. 
Plur. wir {cbaden, we injure. wir (daden, we injure. 

ir fchadet, you injure. ‘tht (dadet, you injure. 

fte {thaden, they injure. fie ftpaten, they injure. 

| Imperfect. (if) 

Sing. ic) fhadete, Linjured. - ich fchatefe, I injured. 

dit fhadetest, thou injuredst. — du fchadetest, thou injuredst. 

¢t fdpadete, he injured. er {cadete, he injured. 
Plur. ‘wir (hubdeten, we injured. wir (ateten, we injured. 


tbr fhadetet, you injured. iby {chudetet, you injured. 
fie {(adeten, they injured. fie {padeten, they injured. 


IMPERATIVE.  [NFINitive. 
Sing. fchate (du), 


(fchade Gr, or Siet 7; injure (thou). fchabden, to injure. 


Plur. fdhaden wir, Tet us injure. PARTICIPLES. 
fchadet (ibr), \ a Pres. {cadend, injuring. 
(fchaden Ste t,) injure (you.) Past. gefiadet, injured. 


* The particle ju, to, is never employed in dictionaries and grammars be- 
fore the infinitive as the mere sign of this mood ; though it must precede it, 
like to in English, when governed by another word; as, Gr wiinfdct ju fdabden, 
he wishes to injure; begierig su Hiren, anzivus to hear; &c. 

t+ These forms, referring to the second person (in agreement with the man- 
ner of address peculiar to the German—see § 59, Obs. 2.), must not be ren- 
dered in English by let him, her, or them injure: to express this sense in Ger- 
man, the nominative is placed before its verb ; in other words, the imperative 
—considering the nominative never preceding its verb as a characteristic of it 
—has no appropriate form for the third person, the present of the subjunctive 
being employed instead ; as, (r (jade, det him injure; Cin jeder thue feine 
Bidet, let every one do his duty ; E86 werde Licht, det there be light. oa 3 
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§ 73. The ¢ immediately following the grammatical root, 
is often dropped when followed by other letters of inflec- 
tion; concerning which omission the following rules must 
be observed :— 

1. If the last radical letter be t, 6, or 1 preceded by any 
consonant but r—as, ridten, to judge; wiitben, fo rage; 
reden, fo speak ,; offen, to open; rechnen, to reckon—the 
omission cannot take place, and all such verbs must. be in- 
flected exactly like fchaden. 

2, On the other hand, if the last radical syHable be an 
unaccented er, or cl—as, fodern, to ask ; fegeln, to sail— . 
that omission takes place throughout the conjugation, even 
in the’ infinitive: and we may add, that in those cases 
where the ¢ of inflection is not followed by a consonant, 
the ¢ of the last radical syllable is mostly omitted. For in- 
stance, Wvandern, /o wander, is conjugated thus :— 


INDICATIVE. _ SuBsuNCTIVE. 
Present. 7 
~ ich wandre (or wandere). ich wandre (or wanderer}. . 
du wwanderft. . du wanderft. 
ey wandert. 7 er wandre (or wandere). 
wir wandern. - ‘wir wandern. 
iby wandert. tbr wandert. 
fie wandern.. fie wandern. 
Imperfect. 
ich wanbderte. id) wanderte. 
du wandertest, &c. du wanderte?, &c. 
IMPERATIVE. | ParTIciPLes. 
Sing. wanbre (or wanderer). _ Pres. wandernd. 
Plur. twandert. Past. gewandert. 


Thus also, fdyneidyeln, Le ss —idy fchmeichle, I fatter; 
du fchmeidbelft, 8c. 

3. But all verbs not belonging to the two preceding 
classes—as, offen, fo hope; machen, to make; warnen, to 
warn; danten, to thank, &c.—retain the ¢ before n; but 
before t, and. mostly also before fi, the omission of the ¢ is, 
on the whole, optional, though throughout the subjunctive 
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mood it is:more generally retained, and in the imperfect 
of the indieative more generally omitted. 

Thus machen, to make—Present ind. icy mache, bu machfi. or madeft, 
er macht or macbet, wir machen, &c.—Imperfect ind. id) madte, du 
machteit, er machte, wir madjten, &c.—or, hess commonly, ich machete, 
du macheteft, &c.—Present subj. ich mache, bu mache(t, &c.—Imperfect 
subj. ich machete, bu macheteft, er machete—or, less commonly, if 
mathte, bu machteit, er machte, &e—Part. past, gemadt or gemadet.— 
Before ff, however, the ¢:is not omitted in verbs ending radically in a 
hissing sound (f, §, (cH, §); a8, reifen, to travel ; grilfien, to greet; wii: 
(chen, to wishs (agen, to esteem ;—du reifeft, du wiln{deft, &c.—not bu 
reif’(t, &c. 

Before t of inflection, the oniission is frequently marked by an apo- 
strophe (’ ), if the root ends m f; as, er reif*t, ich reif?te, &c. 

The eof the gad person singular of the imperative, 3s often omitted 
in verbs of which the reot does not end in-an unaccented syHable; as, 
bol, fetek; wart, waits drep, turn, &c—for hole, warte, drepe, &c. 

_§ 74. We have already said (§ ‘72) that the participle past 
takes the augment (the prefix g¢) only if the verb begins 
with an accented syllable; accordingly, the following verbs, 
which begin with an unaccented syllable, do not admit of 
the augment in the participle past:—1.) All verbs begin- 
ning with one of the seven prefixes, be, emp, ent, er, ge, ver, 
and 3er (§ 15); as, befuchen, zo visit s entdecfen, to discover ; 
gebordyen, to obey; verfaufen, to sell, &c.—Part. past, be: 
fudht, entdectt, gebordbt, verfauft, &c. 2.) All verbs of more 
than two syllables ending in iren (or ieren); as, ftudiren, Zo 
study ; gvatuliren, ¢o congratulate ; budftabiren, to spell ; 
baufiren, 2o hawk goods—Part. past, ftudirt, gratulirt, &c. 
—g 3.) All the compound verbs mentioned ia §17; as, wider: 
legen, to refute; unterbandeln, to negociate—Part. past, wider: 
legt, anterbandelt. 

The augment is never placed at the beginning of verbs 
compounded with separable particles (see the compourd 
verbs), but is inserted between the particle and the verb; or 
omitted altogether, if the latter begins with an unaccented 
syllable; as, abreifen, to depart; abmaridiren, to march away ; 
anvertrauen, to inérust—Part. past, abgeveifet, abmavibirt, 
arnvertrauet. 
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Obs. 1. To the above verbs may be added, prophe3cict, to propheay ; 
Faffeten, to chastise (which, with benedeien, are the only verbs derived 
from foreign languages which do not end in iren); and offenbaren, to 
divulge or reveal. The last verb however, if referring to the Revelation, 
occurs often with the augment ; as, die geoffenbarte Religion, the re- 
vealed religion, The participle past of benedeien, to dless, enough the 
first syllable is unaccented, frequently has the augment.. 


Obs. 2. In several verbs compounded with mif, grammarians differ 
with regard to the accentuation, and, consequently, also with regard to 
the use of the augment depending on it. Thus, the verbs mifgliicten, 
to fail; mifitrauen, to distrust, &c., are accented by some on the first, 
by others on the second, syllable. It may, therefore, be proper to ob- 
serve, that though miff never occurs now but as a component part of 
other words, its import, like that of mis in English, is still distinctly felt 
in the composition : and as it, generally, limits the second part of the 
compound, and forms its sole distinction from the simple word, verbs 
compounded with this particle ought, according to the nature of German 
accentuation (§ 19), to have the principal accent on their first syllable, 
and their participles past the augment *. Thus, the participle past of 
mifbilligen, to disapprove ; mifbrauchen, to abuse ; mifleiten, to mislead, 
must be gemifbilliget, &c.—these compounds being distinguished from 
the simple verbs, billigen, to approve ; brauchen, to use ; and leiten, to 
lead, merely by the import of the particle. The four verbs mentioned 
§ 17, viz. miffatlen, to displease ; mififandeln, to dLtreat ; miflingen, 
to fail; miffirathen, to miscarry, are the only compounds with mig in 
which this particle does not constitute this sole distinction ; for fallen 
denotes ¢o fall,—not to please, for which we say gefallen; bandeln de- 
notes to act,—to treat is expressed by bebandeln; and so the other two. 
As, therefore, the first syllable of these compounds must, according to 
analogy (§ 19), be unaccented, their participles cannot, analogically, 
take the augment. Hence the form mifbanbdelt, i/-used, which is not 
unsupported by good authority +, seems more correct than the form 
gemifbandelt, which Adelung and others adopt.— See also the Com- 
pound Verbs. 


AUXILIARY VERBS. 
§ 75. The other parts of the conjugation are formed, as 
in English, by the aid of auxiliary verbs. The tenses thus 
formed are called compound tenses. The auxiliary verbs 


* It must, however, be allowed, that the German verb i is adverse to all com- - 
position of this kind (see the compound verbs) ; and it is probably owing to this 
circumstance, that only few verbs compounded with mif are of general usage. 

t Bon Gatrapen mishandelt, Wl-used by satraps.—Schiller. 


P 
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used in the German conjugation are three,—viz. haben, fo 
have ; feyn, to be; and werden, to become. These verbs are 
irregular ; but, like all irregular verbs, only in the uncom- 
pounded parts of their conjugation, which are therefore 
subjoined : in the formation of their compound parts they, 
as well as all other irregular verbs (§ 83), follow the same 
rules as the regular verbs (§ 76).—See the following Ods. 


Haben, to have. 


INDICATIVE. SuBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. (i ts said) 
Sing. ich babe, J have. Sing. ich bate, I have. 
bu baft, thou hast. du babe(t, thou hast. 
er bat, he has. ev babe, he has. 
Plur. wir paben, we have. — Plur. wir baben, we have. 
ibr babet, you have. iby babet, you have. 
fie paben, they have. fie haben, they have. 
Imperfect. (if) 
Sing. ich atte, I had. Sing. ich batte, I had. 
bu batteft, thou hadst. bu batteft, thou hadst. 
er batte, he had. er batte, he had. 
Plur. wir batten, we had. Plur. wir batten, we had. 
iby Hattet, you had. ‘iby battet, you had. 
fie batten, they had. fie batten, they had. 
IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
Sing. babe (bu) haben to have. 
(babe Gr,or Sie), \ neve (ow) 
Plur. haben wit, det us have. . PaRTICIPLES. 
babet (ibr) Present, babend, having. 
(baben Sie), } have (you). Past, gebabt, Aad. = 
— Geyn*, to de. 
INDICATIVE. _ SuBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. (it is said) 
> Sing. id) bin, J am. Sing. ich fey, I am. 
bu bift, thou art. ) du fene(t or fepft, thou art. 
ertft,  he-és. er fey, he ts. 
Plur. wir find, we are. Plur. wir feyen or fepn, we are. 
ibr fepd, you are. iby fep(e)d or fepet, yors are. 
fie find, they are. fie feyen or feyn, they are. 


* This verb is also spelt fein.—See § 25. 
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Sing. i war, J was. 
du wareft, thou wast. 
er war, he was. 
Plur. wir waren, we were. 
iby waret, you were. 
fie waren, they were. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Sing. fey (du) ) 
(fey Gr, or Gie), \ eee: 


Plur. fepn wit, let us be. 


AUXILIARY VERBS. 


Imperfect. 
Sing. ich ware, 


189 
(¥) 


I were. 
thou wert. 


he were. 


du wareft, 
er ware, 


Plur. wit waren, swe were. 


iby waret, 
fie waren, 


you were. 
they were. 


INFINITIVE. 
fen, to be. 


PaRtTiciPLes. 


fepd (ibr) 5 Present*, (fepend, ore fend, being.) 
(fepn Sie), f (you). Past, gewefen, deen. 
Werden, to become. 
INDICATIVE. SunsuNcrTIvE. 
| _ Present. (it is said) 
Sing. ich werde, J become. Sing. id) werde, J become. 

du wirft, thou beeomest. du werbdeft, thou becomest. 
ertwird, he becomes. er werde, hebecomes, — 


Plur. wir werden, we become. 
ifr werbdet, you become. 
fie werden, they become. 


Imperfect. 


Sing. id peli (or ward t), I be- 


du cua (or wardft), thou 
becamest. 


er wurde(orward),hebecame. 
Plur. wir wurden, we became. 

‘iby wurdct, you became. 

fie wurden, they became. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Sing. werde (du) pied 
(werde Gr, or Gic), J (thou). 


Plur. werden wir, let us become. 
werdet (tbr) 


(werden Sie), become (you). 


Plur. wir werden, we become. 
ibr werdet, you become. 
fie werden, they become. 
(if) 
Sing. icy wiirde, J became. 
du wiirdeft, thou decamest. 
er wiirde, he became. 


-Plur. wit wiirden, we decame. 


ibe wilrdet, you became. 
fie wiirben, they became. 


INFINITIVE, 
werden, to become. 


PanrTiciPLes. 
Present, werbenbd, becoming. 
Past,  geworden, decome. 


* The form feyend is hardly ever used ; wefend occurs only in the compounds 
t 


anwefend, present, and abwefend, absent. 


See § 86, Obs. 1 
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Obs. The compound tenses of the above auxiliaries are formed, as 
already observed, like those of other verbs—namely, those of paten like 
those of foben, and those of feyn and werden like those of reifen (§ 77) *; 
consequently, a part of each auxiliary is employed in the formation of 
some of its own compound parts, as may be seen in the Yollowing table :-— 


Past INFINITIVE. 


gebabt haben, to have had, gewefen fenn, to have been ; gewor: 
den fepn, fo have become. 


INDICATIVE. 
Perfect. 
Ich babe I have id) bin I have 
du bajt } thou hast bu bift | gewefen, thou hast | been, 
vr bat gebabt, he has had. ¢v ift or he has or 
wir pei we ae wir find | geworden, we have | become. 
&e. &c. 8c. 
” Pluperfect. 
ich hatte I had id war gewefen, J had : been, 
du Er thouhadst >had. du wart} or osha or 
&e. J geworden, &c, become. 


ist Future. 


ich wer I shall icbwerbde> feyn, J shall be, 
ou Ts fate, we ach have. du wirft } or thouwilt } or 
&e. werden,  &e. become. 


2nd Future. 


_ gehabt i) have ith oo gewefen fepn,or ag have been, or 
&c. baben, &c. Jhad. &c. geworden fepn &c. J have become. 


Thus also the subjunctive mood; as, Perfect, ich Habe gebabt, (iz is 
said) I have had, du babeit gebabt, er babe gebatt, &c.; ich fey gewefen, 
or geworden, (it is said) I have been, or become, &c.—Pluperfect, ich hatte 
sebabt, (if) Thad had, &c.; ich ware gewefen, or geworden, (if) I had 
been, or become, &c.—1st and 2nd Futures, id) werde (du werde(t) baben, 
or gebabt haben, Z shall (thou wilt) have, or have had, &c.; ich werde (du 
werbdeft) fepn, or gewefen fepn, I shall (thou wilt) be, or have. been, &c. ; 
ich werbde werden, or geworden fepn, J shall become, or have become, &c.— 


* There is, therefore, the less occasion for giving » complete table of all 
their compound tenses, as haben and fenn are, in general, not used as auxi- 
liaries in those tenses, and werden will be given in its whole conjugation in the 
table of the passive voice.—See § 77. 


‘ 
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Ist and 2nd Conditionals, ich wilrde haben, J should have, &c.; ich wiirde 
gebabt baben, I should have had, &c.; ich wiirde fepn, or werden, J shoud 
be, or become, &c.; icy wilrde gewefen fepn, or geworden fepn, I should 
have been, or have become, &c. 


§ 76. With regard to the use of these verbs ag auxiliaries 
in the conjugation of other verbs, we observe as follows :— 

1. Haben, like to have in English, is used in the formation 
of all the parts denoting complete action; its present and 
imperfect tenses (both in the indicative and subjunctive 
moods), and its infinitive, being added to the participle past 
of the principal verb, to form respectively the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses, and the past infinitive of the latter. 

Thus the Perfect of loben, to praise ; fdjabden, to injure ; wilnfchen, 
to wish, is, ich habe gelobt, (sefthadet, gewiinfcbt) J have praised, (in- 
jured, wished), du hajt gelobt, &c.; the Pluperfect, ich batte gelobt, (ge: 
fcbadet, gewiin(ibt) J had praised (injured, wished), du batteft gelobt, &c.;. 
the Past infinitive, gelobt (gefcbadet, gewiinfeht) haben, to have praised 
(injured, wished)—literally praised &c. to have *. 


2. Intransitive verbs however, which imply a change of 
place, or of state, in the subject of the verb, use the auxi- 
liary feyn exactly in the same manner as the others use. 


baben.— See § 80. 

Thus the intransitives wandern, to wander ; abreifen, to depart (which. 
denote change of place); erwacben, to awake ; verbliipen, to fade (which 
denote a change of state or condition), make the Perfect, ich bin (not 
babe) gewandert (abgereifet, erwadht, verblihet), I have (literally J am) 
wandered (departed, &c.); the Pluperfect, ich war gewandert (abgereifet, 
&c.), I had (literally I was) wandered (departed, &c.); the Past infini- 
tive, gewandert (abgereifet, ermache, &c.) fepn, to have (literally to be) — 
wandered (departed, &c.). 

Obs. 1. The English auxiliary to be is sometimes used i in the same: 
manner, though only with the indicative of a small number of verbs, 
and even with these have may be used. Thus, though one may say. 
“ He is (or was) arrived, departed, come, &c.”, one may also say “ He 
has (or had) arrived, departed, come, &c.”; and-one could not say “If 
he were arrived before me,” “I am glad to be arrived in time.” The 
German language is very consistent on this point, and all the verbs of 


* The participle of the principal verb always "ES we combinations 
the infinitive and participle of the auxiliary. the table of the passive 
voice, § 77. | 
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the above description use feyn exclusively, and that in ali the parts de- 
noting complete action. 

We may further notice here, that (eyn is often used also in the passive 
voice as an auxiliary—namely, if we wish to refer more directly to the 
result of an event.—See § 79. 


3. Werden, as an auxiliary, hay twodiferentofices? 1 .) To 
help to form the two future and conditional tenses ; for which 
purpose its present, both indicative and subjunctive, and its 
imperfect subjunctive, are respectively added (as shall and 
will, and should and would, are in English) to the infinitive 
of the principal verb.—See the tables of conjugation, § 77. 
2.) To help to form the passive voice; for which purpose this 
_ auxiliary is joined through its whole conjugation to the par- 
‘ ticiple past of the principal verb; and any part of it thus 
combined, forms the corresponding part of the passive 
voice. We must further observe, that, in this combination, 
the participle past of the auxiliary is worden, not geworden ; 
and that in the singular of its imperfect, the form wurde is 
far more usual than that of ward.—See the Passive, § 77. 


Obs. 2. It will be observed, that werden, having two auxiliary func- 
tions, besides its use as a principal verb in the sense of to become, must 
be rendered in English differently, according to the grammatical nature 
of the word with which it is joined—namely, if joined with an adjective, 
or a substantive (in which case it is a principal verb), it must be ren- 
dered by to become, turn, get, &c.; if joined to a participle past, it is 
translated by fo be; and if joined to an infinitive, by skal or will ; as, 
Sch werde mide, J become (am getting) tired ; Sch werde geliebt, J am 
loved ; Sch werde lieben, I shall love ; Wenn ev reich wiirde, dann wiirde 
sein Freund ipn befuchen, if he became rich, then his friend would come to 
_see him ; Ev ift Goldat gerorden, he has turned soldier ; Gr ift getadelt 
worden, he has been blamed ; grof werden (or geworden fepn), to become 
(or to have become) tall ; gacptes werden (or worden fepn), to de (or to 
have been) esteemed. 


Obs. 3. Respecting the other auxiliaries and combinations used in the 
English Conjugation, we observe: 1.) There is in German no auxiliary 
corresponding to the English ¢o do; the verb thun, to do, to make, being 
used atl as a principal verb *, -The English tenses formed by aid of 


* The common people i int Germany use this vert also as an auxiliary, but 
without attaching to it any emphasis, It likewise occurs as such -in poetry, 
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the auxihary ¢o do, must therefore be rendered in German by the same 
tenses of the principal verb; as, J do not praise, icy lobe nicht, (literally, 
I praise not); dost thou praise? \obe(t du? (praisest thou?) ; does he 
not praise? lobt ev nicht? (praises he not?) ; I did not praise, ic lobte 
nicht (J praised not); did they not praise? lobten fie nicht? (praised 
they not®). 2.) The participle present cannot in German be combined 
with the auxiliary to be, to denote progressive action: and such ex- 
pressions as “ I am waiting,” “I was waiting,” “I have been waiting,” 
&c. must be rendered by ich warte (I wait), icy wartete (J waited), ich 
babe gewartet (I have waited), &c. But when this participle assumes 
the character of an adjective, denoting a permanent quality of a sub- 
stantive, and not an action in time, it may, like other adjectives, be 
joined with the verb feyn, to be (which is then a principal, not an 
auxiliary verb); as, Gie ift reigend, she is charming ; Diefer Gtaat war 
einit btiibend, this state was once flourishing. 


§ 77. We now subjoin examples of the regular conjuga- 
tion in all its parts, both simple and compound. The transi- 
tive verb loben, o praise, is commonly selected for this ex- 
emplification ; but it must be observed, that the active voice 
is also the conjugation of the intransitive verbs (see § 67); 
except those denoting a change of place or state, the devia- 
tions of which (consisting merely in using the auxiliary feyn 
instead of haben) will be given in a separate table, p. 168.— 
The arrangement of the tenses is according to § 69. | 

The words “it is said,” and ‘¢ if,”. added, both in the fol- 
lowing and in the preceding tables, to the English transla- 
tion of the several tenses of the subjunctive, are merely to 
indicate the leading feature of each tense (see §§ 68 and 78): 
the whole import of the subjunctive can be detailed only in 
the Syntax. | 


—chiefly in comic poems. In prose, however, its auxiliary function has been 
entirely rejected, instead of being confined to its proper use. The intention 
of the language, in regard to this auxiliary, was, it would seem, to have di- 
stinct terms for the bare attribution expressed by this verb, and the attribute 
(as expressed by the infinitive), in order to distinguish, if there be occasion, 
one or the other by emphasis, or transposition, —a practice quite congenial to 
‘the Teutonic languages, and in which they have a decided advantage over the 
Greek and Latin. 


\ 
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ACTIVE 
| Indefinite Action. 
INDICATIVE. SuBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. (it is said) 
Sing. id) lobe, J praise. Sing. ich) lobe, J praise. 
du lobelt,® thou praisest. du lobejt, . thou praisest. 
er lobet,* he praises. er lobe, he praises. 
Plur. wir (oben, we praise. Plur. wir loben, we praise. 
ihr lobet, you praise. ibr lobet, you praise. 
fie loben, they praise. fie loben, they praise. 
Imperfect. | (if) 
Sing. ich lobte,* I praised.. Sing. ich lobete, I praised. 
bu lobteft, thou praisedst. du lobete(t, thou praisedst. 
erlobte, he praised. erlobete, he praised. 
Plur. wir lobten, we praised. Plur. wir lobeten, we praised. 
—ibr lobtet, you praised. iby tobetet, you praised. 
fie lobten, they praised. fie lobeten, they praised. 
First Future. (it is said) 
Sing. ich werde = I shall Sing. ich werbde I shail 
du wirft thou wilt du werde(t thou wilt 
er wird | = hewill | 8 er werde = he will § 
Plur. wir werden (S we shall 4 Plur. wir werden (So we shall = 
iby werdet | you will tbr werdet you will 
fie werden J = they will fie werden they will 
First Conditional. 
Sing. ich wiirde Ishod 
du wiirdeft thou wouldst 
erwilrde | = he would F 
Plur. wir wiirden ( S we should Ss 
iby wiirdet you would 
fie wiirden they would 
, IMPERATIVE. 
4 Sing. [obe (bu) \ : Plur. loben wir let us praise. 
({obe Gr,or Gie),t J P™M™ (om tober (ifr) — 
(loben Gie),t } praise (you) 


* Or {obft, fobt, tobete.—See § 73, rule 3. 


$ See note f, page 154. 
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VoIcE. 
Complete Action. 
INDICATIVE. SusyuNcTIvE. 
Perfect. (it is said) 
Sing. ich babe - I have Sing. tch babe I have 
du baft thou hast | , du pabeft . thou hast 
er bat Ehehas \¥ er babe S he has 
Plur. wit haben ( % wehave ( & || Plur.wir haben [ 'S we have | 
iy babet you have | ™ ibr babet you have 
fie haben they have fte haben they have 
. Pluperfect. (if) 
Sing. ich batte I had Sing. ich hatte I had . 
du batter , thouhadst |, bu batteyt | | thouhadst| 
er batte = he had 3 er hatte = he had 3 
Plur. wir batten f'S wehad f & | Plur.wir batten (S wehad ( & 
ibr battet you had a ibr batter you had = 
fie batten they had fie batten they had 
Second Future. (it is said) 
Sing. ich werbde _ J shall : Sing. ih werde ). . I shall 
du wirft l = thou wilt |S “  bu-sverdeft = thou wilt 
er wird S he will 3 erwerde | S he will 
Plur. wir werden (= we shall <* || Plur. wir werden = we shall 
ibe werdet | ‘Ss you will 3 iby werdet | S you will 
fie werden J ~ they will fie werden J ~ they will J 
Second Conditional. 
Sing. i) wiltde ) | I should ; 
du wilrdeft | F thou wouldst Ry 
evwiirde | & he woud g 
Plur. wir wiirden (= we should = ( ™ 
the wiirdet | < you would 8 
‘fie wiirden J ™ they would J} ~ 
INFINITIVE. PAaRTICIPLES. - 
Present, leben, to praise. Present, lobend, praising. 


Past, gelobt haben, to have praised. Past,  gelobt*, praised, 


* Or gelobet.—See § 73, rule 3. 
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Indefthite Action. 


Sussuncrive. 
Present. (it ts said) 
Tam Sing. i) werde ]) Lam . 
. _ thou ert du werbdeft thou art F 
he is FE: er werde ls he is ls 
= we are 5 Plur. wir werden | & we are 4 
ihr werdet you are iby werdet you are | 
fie werden J they are fie werden J = they are 
<< ¢ 
Imperfect. (if) 
Sing. id) wurde ) Twas Sing. ich wilrde Iwere ‘} 
bu wurdeft | — thou wast ns bu wilrde(t | thou wert | 
er wurde = he was 3 er wiirde . he were 3 
Plur. wir wurden (‘Swe were ( = || Plur. wir wilrden |S we were — é 
- the wurdet you were ibe wiirdet you were > 
fie wurden they were fie wilrden J = they were 
; First Future. (it is said) 
ing. id werde } . Isha Sing. icp werde ) - Zskall *). 
buwirft | 3 thou wilt | -y bu werdeit | thou wilt 1 
er wird = he will = \.3 er werde = he will \.8 
Plur. wir werden ( = we shall ( & f} Plur. wit werden { = we shall ff & 
__ tbr werdet | = you will | 8 iby werdet | S you wild | s 
fie werden J = they will J . fie werden J © they will 
First Conditional. 
Sing. ich wiirde ) . JZ showd 
bu wilrdeft | S thou wouldst | ¥ 
er wire | x he would = | 8 
Plur. wir wiirden {= we should f &, 
ior wilrdet | S you would | 
fie wilrden J ~ they would 
IMPERATIVE. 
Sing. werbde (bu) gelobt \be thou Plur. werden wir gelobt, cet us be |: 
(werde Gr, or Sie, gelobt), ) praised. praised. 


werbdet (ibr) gelobt, \ de you 
(werden Gie gelobt), J praised. | 
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VoIcE. — > eh . 
Complete Action. 
INDICATIVE. SuBsuncrTIvE. 
Perfect. (it is said) 

Sing. ih bin =) ; Fhave } _ || Sing. ich fey an [have ' 
du bift & thou hast |S du fepeit . | S thou hast 3 
ev iff Sheha \"8 —erfep |g hekas |S 

Plur. wir find (= wehave f ™ |} Plur.wir feyen f= wehave { * 
iby fepd = | S you have S iby feped = you have $ 
fte find © they have} || _fie fepen J © they have J ~ 

; Pluperfect. (i) 

Sing. ich war eihad })., Sing. i wire ) . had ') 
bu wareft | & thouhadst | 'S du warert | = thouhadst 3 
er war Shehad \'8 er ware ghehad \'S 

Plut. wir waren (= wehad f * |} Plur.wirwiren (~ wehad ( & 

| iby waret | = you had S iby wdret | S you had g 
fie waren J = they had J ~ fie wiiren J = they had J™ 
Second Future. (it is said) 

Sing. ich werde YS shall )-y || Sing. ich werde ) & Isha Vz 
du wirft | = thou wilt | -8 du werdefi | S thou wilt | -z 
er wird & he will & erwerde US he will &, 

Plur. wit werden f & we shal? (§ |! Plur.wir werden ( Z we shal (8 
iby werdet | S you will . ibr werdet | S you will | re 
fie werden S they will 3 fie werden & they will JS 
: e 

Second Conditional. 

Sing. id wiirbe ) & [should Vy 
du wiirdeft | S thou wouldst | “3 
erwilrde’ |S he would | & 

Plur. wir wiirden E we should E: 
iby wiirdet = you would & 
fie wiirden JS they would J 3 

INFINITIVE. 

Present, gelobt werden, to be praised. Past, gelobt worden fepn, to have been 

praised. 
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NEUTER VERBS WITH THE AUXILIARY {epi 
(See § 76, rule 2, and § 80.) 


Reifen, to travel. 


Complete Action, 

- [ypicative. | SuBJuNOTIvVE. 

_ Perfect. (tt is said) 

Sing. ich bin I have Sing. ich fey I have 
du bift ws thou hast | |. du fepeft up thou hast | .; 
er ift & he has < er fey ~ he has < 

Plur. wir find = we have s Plur. wir feyen ( © we have = 
ibr feyd * you have | 5 iby feped > you have | % 
fte find they have fie fepen ' they have J ' 

. Pluperfect. (if) 

Sing. «ch war I had Sing. ich ware I had 
bu wareft |. thouhadst |, |i bu ware(t |. thou hadst | .; 
er war & he had NS er ware & he had = 

Plur. wir waren ( © we had S || Plur.wirwiren (© we had S 

iby waret * you had $ iby waret > you had = 
fie waren they had fie waren they had 
Second Future. (it is said) 

Sing. ich werde Ishak 1), Sing. ich werde I shall ; 
duwirt | & thou wilt | & bu werdeft | & thou wilt | S 
erwird (She will |B eriverde (Fhe wit |S 

Plur. wir werden (‘Swe shall (3 || Plur.wir werden (S we shall (§ 
ior werdet | 5 you wil | 8 iby werdet | = you wil | 8 
fie werden J ™ they will 8 fie werden J they will S 


Second Conditional. 

Sing. i) wiirde ] . I shoud } 
bu wiirbeft | 5 thou wouldst 
er wiirde = he would | 

Plur. wir wiirden = we should 
iby wiirdet | 5 you would | 
fie wiirden = they would 


have travelled. 


Past Infinitive, gereifet feyn, to have travelled. 


All the other parts of the conjugation are like loben; as, Present, ich reife, 
du reife(t, &c.; Imperfect, ich reifete, &c.; Future, ich werde reifen, &c. &c. 


® 
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Conjugate the following verbs for practice : hoffen, to hope; wiinfihen, 
fo wish ; frilb{tiicten, to breakfast ; antworten, to answer; fagen, to say ; 
fegnen, to dless ;—for more examples see §§ 73, and 80. 


REMARKS ON THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 78. The subjunctive having two distinct offices—that of reporting, 
and that of expressing an imaginary event (§ 68),—it is susceptible of 
twelve tenses—namely, for each office six, corresponding to the six 
tenses of the indicative. It has however only eight (§ 69); having no 
tenses corresponding to the imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative. 
It has moreover no appropriate future tense for imaginary events. The 
following table, in which all the tenses of the subjunctive are arranged 
according to the three divisions of time, will show this more clearly. 
We give only the srd person sing. of each tense, as being generally di- 
stinct in form from that of the indicative. 


Reporting. Imaginary. 
Present Time. 
present tense. imperfect tense. Ist conditional tense. | 
er tobe. er lobete. er wiirde loben. 
Past Time. 
perfect tense. pluperfect tense. 2nd conditional tense. 
tr habe gelodt. er hatte gelobt. er wilrde gelobt baben. 


a Future Time. 
Ist future tense. 


er twerde loben. 


2nd future tense. 
ev werde gelobt haben. 


As the tenses implying imaginary events (the imperfect, the pluperfect, © 
and the two conditional tenses,) correspond exactly in the two lan- 
guages (§ 68), it may, in illustration of the preceding table, be shown 
from the English, 1.) That the imperfect subjunctive, and the first con- 
ditional, are employed with reference both to present and to future time, 
but not with reference to past time. Thus, one may say, “If I were not 
ill (i.e. now,), we should depart tomorrow ;” ‘I should be glad (i. e. 
now,), if we departed tomorrow :” but one could not use these verbs. 
in reference to past time (see also § 68, Obs. 1.). 2.) That the pluper- 
fect subjunctive answers both to the imperfect and perfect tenses of the 
indicative, but not to the pluperfect indicative; to which, indeed, there 
is no corresponding tense in the subjunctive—in other words, complete 
action in past time cannot be expressed as an imaginary event. Thus 


Q 
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if the sentence “ It is well that the king has (now) signed the treaty ;— 
that he signed it on the courier’s arrival,’’ is put into the subjunctive, 
both verbs, “has signed” and “he signed,” must be expressed by the 
so called pluperfect, “had signed ;” as, “It would be well if the king 
had (now) signed the treaty; if he had signed it when the courier ar- 
rived.” But the pluperfect of the indicative,—for instance, “ The king 
had already signed the treaty when the courier arrived,’ ’—cannot be 
rendered subjunctively. 

In German, these remarks apply also to the past tense for reporting, 
viz. the perfect ; this tense answers both to the imperfect and perfect 
of the indicative, but not to its pluperfect. And it must therefore be 
observed, that, as the English indicative is used for reporting, its im- 
perfect in such cases is translated in German by the perfect subjunctive; 
but the English pluperfect cannot be rendered by the subjunctive. Thus, 
“ They say the king signed the treaty yesterday, and set out immediately 
afterwards for the army. Some say he had not yet signed it when the 
courier departed.” The first phrase must be rendered, Man fast, der 
Konig babe geitern den Vertrag untergeichnet, und fey gleich darauf zur 
Armee abgeretfet; but the second phrase cannot be rendered by the plu- 
perfect subjunctive in German. Yet not unfrequently, especially in collo- 
quial language, complete action in past time, both in reporting and in 
imagining an event, is expressed by adding the participle past of the 
auxiliary to the perfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive ; as, Man fagt 
ber Konig habe den Bertrag noch nicht unterzeichnet gebabt, als, &c., 
literally, they say the king has not yet had signed the treaty when, &c.; 
Wenn er den Bertrag {chon unterzeichnet gebabht Hatte, &c., if he had 
had already signed the treaty, Se. ; Wenn er noch nicht abgereifet ge: 
wefen ware, if he had not (been) yet departed. Grammarians, however, 
do not allow this phraseology to be correct *. Jn the passive voice of 
verbs admitting the auxiliary feyn (§ 79), the pluperfect in question is 
universally expressed by putting the participle gewefen for worden ; as, 
Man fagt der Vertrag fey geitern noch niche unterzeichnet gewefen (not 
— worden), if is said the treaty had not yet been signed yesterday ; Denn ev 

fdyon unterzeicdnet gewefen ware, &c., if it had been already signed, §c. 

We ay further observe, 1.) That the imperfect subjunctive is very fre- 
quently, even in colloquial language, employed in German for the first 
conditional, and the pluperfect for the second conditional; as, Sc 
hatte (for wiirde baben) Greunde, wenn ich rei ware, I should have 
friends, if I were rich ; Wir Hatten ihn gelobt (for wiirden ihn gelobt 
Gavel wenn cr es verdicnt hatte, we shoud have (literally we had) 


* In the indicative, it is true, these combinations are objectionable as use- 
less; but in the subjunctive they are indispensable, and not without good 
authority, and ought therefore to be adopted in the conjugation as the two 
pluperfect tenses, for the two offices of this mood. 
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praised him, if he had deserved it*. 2.) That in reporting, the imper- 
fect is often used fur the present ;. and the. pluperfeet, for the perfect 
subjunctive ; especially when the present and perfect are not distmct 
in form from the respective indicative tenses; as, Gie fagt, wir batter 
(for haben) feine Freunde, she says we have no friends ; Er behauptet, 
Gie Hatten (for Haben) ign vervathen, he maintains you have betrayed 
Aim. From these remarks it will be seen, that the imperfect subjunc- 
tive may be substituted for the two other subjunctive tenses denoting 
present time, viz. the present and the first conditional ; and the plu- 
perfect, for the two tenses denoting oat time, viz. the perfect and the 
second conditional. 


REMARKS ON THE PASSIVE. 

§ 79. If in English the present, imperfect, and first future, of the 
Passive, do not correspond with the same tenses of the Active voice, 
but with its perfect, pluperfect, and second future,—in other words, if 
those passive tenses import not indefinite, but complete action, the auxi- 
liary to be must be rendered by feyn, and not by tverden ; as will appear 
from the following table :— 

Indefinite Action. 7 Complete Action. 
Present. 
A good horse is seldom sold, This horse is sold, 
(actively, They seldom sell a good | (act. They have sold this horse,) 
horse,) 
Gin gutes Pferd wird fetter vers | Diefes Pferd if verfauft. 
fauft. 


Iperfeect. 
The horse was sold when I came; | The horse was (already) sold when 
I came, 
(act. They sold the horse when I | (act. They had sold the horse 
came,) when I came,) — 
Das Perd wurde verfauft, alg | Das Pferd war (fchon) verfaufe, 
ich fam. * als ich fam. - 
‘Fature. 


The horse will be sold tomorrow, The horse will be sold lemanroi: 
(act. They will sell the horse to- | (act. They will have sold the 


morrow,) horse tomorrow,) 
Das Pferd wird morgen. verfauft | Sas Pferd wird morgen pereautt 
werden. fepn. 


The above rule may be expressed also thus: Whenever a passive 
tense in which the auxiliary to have is not used, would, if actively ex- 


- © This is also the case sometimes in English; were being sometimes used 
for would be, and had for would have.. | 
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pressed, require that auxiliary, the English to be must be rendered in 
German by fepn, and not by werden. 

Obs. 1. From the preceding table it will be seen, that the auxiliary werden refers 
merely to the action, and fenn to the effect of it. It is therefore obvious that with 
such verbs as foben, to praise; tadetn, to blame ; fragen, to ask, &e., whieh leave 
no result after the action, and of which, consequently, all the tenses of the 
passive always answer to the respective tenses of the active voice, there can be 
no oceasion for the use of feyn ; and we cannot therefore property say, id bitr 
gelobt, getadelt,&c. However, ifan action or energy which leaves no effect after 
its ceasing, is by its nature continuous, so that the action and its effect may be 
conceived as contemporary, the passive admits indiscriminately either of these 
auxiliaries. Thus we may indifferently say, @r ift, or er witd, geliett, geachtet, 
gefiicdtet, &c., he isluved, esteemed, feared, &c. ; Sc werde, or icy bin, den ganjer 
Tag geplaget, Tam plagued all day. 

Obs. 2. Progressive action, which in the English passive is generally expressed 
by combining the participle present with the auxiliary to be, is rendered in 
German by the usual passive—i, e. by the participle past with wesden ; as, This 
house is building (or being built), diefed Haus wird gebaut; The letter was just 


Sinishing when I came, det Brief wurde eben geendigt, alé id) fam. (Compare this 
with § 76, Obs. 3.) 


REMARKS ON THE NEUTERS USING THE AUXILIARY Gepn. 


§ 80. As already observed § 76, rule 2, only such intransitives use the 
auxiliary fepn in the tenses of complete action, as imply a change of the 
subject from its previous position or state—i. e. that after the action or 
energy das ceased, the subject is in a place, or condition, different from 
that in which it was before the beginning of the action or energy. Thus, 
“He has arrived,” implies, that he was before absent, and is now here ; 
and ‘* He has recovered,” implies, that he was before ill, and is now 
well *; and therefore the corresponding verbs in German require the 
auxiliary feyn exclusively—that is, they are conjugated like rcifen 
(page 168).—Of this description are, for instance, the following verbs - 
landen, toland ; fcheitern, tobe wrecked s wandern, fo wander , jtolpern, 
to stumble; flettern, to climb; begegnen, to meet; folgen, to follow ; 
{chliipfen, to slip ; verwelfen, to fade; errothen, to blush; faulen, to 
putrify; verwefen, to decay ; verfepmacdten, to pine away; entfcblum: 
metn, to fall asleep, also to expire; &c. &c. A great many irregular 
verbs (§ 85), too, belong to this class; as, fabren, to drive in a carriage ; 
geben, to go; fliefen, to flow ; fommen, to come ; fdpvininten, fo swim ; 
genefen, to recover; wachfen, to grow; verfdwinbden, fo disappear ; 


* This explains, in a simple manner, the use of feyn with such verbs : — 
which are also in English sometimes joined with the auxiliary ¢o be (see § 76, 
Obs. 1.)—for, their past participles, as denoting a distinguishing mark of 

. their subject, have the character of adjectives, and are therefore attributed to 
it by the same verb as common adjectives are to their nouns; and accordingly 
we say, “ He is departed, arrived, grown,” as we say, “‘ He is absent, present, 
or taller.”’ : 
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fcbmelzen, to melt, &c. ; and the impersonal verbs, geling¢en, to suceced ;. 
and gefchepen, fo happen. It is, on the other hand, obvious, that such 
intransitives as ziftern, to tremble ; {chwanfen, to totter ; (tampfen, to 
stamp ; tanjen, to dance; bliiben, to bloom ; gliiben, to glow; franfein, 
to be sickly ; fdymadhten, to pine ; ruben, to rest, &c., do not belong to 
this class, as they do not imply the subject being in a different place or 
condition at the ceasing of the action or energy, from that in which it 
was before its beginning. However, bleiben, to remain ; and feyn, /o be 
(or rather the obsolete twefen, anciently also used often in the sense of 
éo remain, from which the participle past gewefen is derived), employ the 
auxiliary fepn, though not denoting any change of place or condition ; 
perhaps from their implying that such a change had been expected. 

From the preceding remarks it will easily be observed, that intratisitives 
which as simple verbs employ Haben, may, when compounded with pre- 
fixes or separable particles, require, by their new import, the auxihary 
fepn. Thus, fteben, to stand; wacben, to be awake ; (chlafen, to sleep ; — 
fwbeinen, to seem, use the auxiliary haben, as they do not imply any 
transition: but, ent{teben, to arise ; erwachen, or aufwaden, to awake; 
einfeblafen, to fall asleep ; er{deinen, to appear, to come forth, require 
fepn, from their implying a change of state or place. 

_ But very often the same verbs may employ both haben and feyn, ac- 
cording to the sense in which they are used; as, Gr bat mit der Gache 
geeilt, he has made haste with the matter ;—Gr tit nad) Hauje geeitt, 
he hurried home ; the last example implying locomotion of the subject, 
the first not. Thus also, Gr fat mit dem Guffe an die Dhiir geffofcn, 
he struck against the door with his foot ;—Das Giff iff an einen Felfen 
geftofen, the ship has struck on a rock. 

. We observe on this head, 3.) The intransitives compounded with 
the particles fort and aug employ feyn when referring to space, and 
Saben when referring to time: in the former case, fort signifies forth, 
and aug, out; in the latter, fort denotes continuation, and au$, ceasing 
Sor ever ; as, Gr ift fortgerudert (or fortgebinft), ke has rowed (or imped) 
away ;—G&r hat fortgerudert (or fortgebinft), ke has continued rowing 
(or limping); Gr ift ausgewandert, he has emigrated ; —Gr hat ausge: 
wandert, ke has done wandering, he will wander no more. 2.) Most 
neuter verbs denoting locomotion, and which, consequently, employ 
fepn, use Haben when the motion ts conceived as a mere energy or oc- 
cupation of the subject, without any reference to a change of place ; 
as, Sch bin oft nach Condon geritten, I ave often ridden to London ;—%ch 
habe noch nicht geritten, J have not yet taken my ride; Gr ijt weit g¢: 
reifet, he has travelled far ;—Gr bat lange gereifet, he has travelled a 
long time. However, usage does not always comply with this rule, em- 
ploying often feyn with such verbs even when not referring directly to 
locomotion. 3.) We need hardly add, that neuter verbs requiring {epn 
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are, when used transitively, or reflectively, joined with the auxiliary 
haben ; as, Die Bunde iff feHnell gebetit, che wound has quickly healed ; 
Das Pflajter hat die Wunde gebeilt, the plaster has healed the wound ; 
Gr it in den Gluf geltilrzt, he fell into the river ;—GEr bat fich in den 
Slug geftiirgt, he threw himself into the river. 


THE POTENTIAL MOOD. 

§ 81. This mood does not refer to the action or event 
itself, but to conditions and circumstances precedent to it, 
and which are either indispensable to the action, or influen- 
tial on it. These preliminaries, as it were, are expressed in 
German by the following seven auxiliary verbs: fonnen, /o 
be able; mogen, to like, to be possible ; diirfen, to be allowed ; 
miiffen, to be obliged; follen, to be ordered; wollen, to be 
willing, to wish; and laffen, to let, to cause. Their use will 
be explained in the next section; in this we treat merely 
of their conjugation. Laffen (imperfect lief, participle past 
gelaffer,) follows the usual conjugation of irregular verbs 
(§ 83); the other six are conjugated in the following man- 
ner, peculiar to themselves :— 

Present tense jndicadve *, 


id) Fann, may, darf, = mug, foll, will, 
bu .fannjf,  magit, darfft, muft, follfi, . willff, 
er Fann, nag, darf, muf, ss fol, will, 
wir fonnen, mogen, —_—-diirfen, miiffen, — follen, wollen, 
iby fonnet, | méget, .— diirfer, miiffet, follet, . —- wolfet, 
fie fonnen.  mégen. _ diirfen. miiffen. — fotlen. wollen. 
, = Imperfect indicative. 
tc fonnte, mochte, durfte, mufite, fofite, wollte, 
&e.  &.  £&e. '  &e. &e.  «&e. 
Infinitive. 


Pres. Tonnen. mogen. diirfen. oo milffen. follen. —s wollen. 
Past. ee gemorlt gedurfe gemuft gefollt  gewellr. 
\ halen. baten. baten. haben. haben.  paben. 
Participle past. | 
' - gefount. gemocht. gedurft. gemuft.  gefeltt.  gemottr. 


The participle present as well as the imperative are unusual, 


* It will be seen that the first and third persons singular of this tense have 
not the usual inflections e, et (just in the same manner as the corresponding 
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Their subjunctive is formed regularly from their infini- 
tive,—except that the imperfect of mogen is mochte, instead 
of smdgte; as, Present, ich forme, moge, diirfe, miiffe, folle, 
wolle; du Fonneft, &c.—Imperfect, ich Fonnte, mochte, diirfte, 
miiffte, follte, wellte, &c. The compound tenses, too, are 
formed regularly; thus, Perfect, ich babe gefonnt, gemodpt, 
&c.; Pluperfect, icy hatte gefonnt, gemocht, &c.; Future, id) 
werde Founer, mogen, &c. &c. 


Obs. 1. It will casily be perceived that these auxiliaries (except diirfen 
—see note *, p. 178) are identically the same as the English can, may, 
must, shall, will, and let; they are however not defective in German, 
having all the tenses and moods of other verbs, and are therefore of a 
far more extensive use than in English. 

Obs. 2. With regard to the conjugation of these auxiliaries, we must 
‘add, that the compound tenses formed by the aid of the participle past, 
particularly the perfect and pluperfect, generally use the infinitive in- 
stead of that participle, if attended, as they mostly are, by another infi- 
nitive. Thus we say, 3d) babe nicht fommen fonnen, or diirfen (for 
gefonnt, gedurft), Z have not Seen able, or allowed, to come ; Benn ich 
e8 hatte thun wollen (for geroltt), if J kad liked to do it ; Gr wiirde fiir 
einen Meifter haben gelten fonnen (for gefonnt), he might have passed 
Jor a master ; though if they are unattended by an infinitive we must 
say, Sch babe nicht gefonnt, or gedurft, J kave not been able, or allowed ; 
Wenn ich gewollt hatte, sf J had liked, &c. 

This rule applies also to the verbs, feben, fo see; hdren, to hear ; 
beiGen, to did; Helféen, to help ; and sometimes also to (ernen, to learn, 
and leprcn, to deach, all of which use likewise the infinitive instead of 


—a 


English verbs he shall, will, may, can, are without the usual inflection s) : 
further, that the whole singular of this tense has, in all the above verbs, except 
folten, a different vowel from its plural. In these peculiarities, it may be ob- 
served, the above verbs, and the verb wijjen (see § 85), differ from all others 
in the language. For these anomalies (which in all the Teutonic languages 
exist in most of the same verbs), Dr. J. Grimm accounts in a very ingenious 
and satisfactory manner, by supposing that the present tense of these verbs was 
originally their imperfect,—in which tense the irregular verbs have in the first 
and third persons sing. no inflections (§ 83) ; and many of them had formerly 
different vowels in the two numbers (see § 86, Obs. 1.) ;—accordingly, id) tann 
originally imported, I have acquired the ability, or knowledge ; id) fotl, J have 
been ordered ; id) weif, I have learned: but that, like the Latin perfects odi 
and memini, these forms have afterwards assumed the signification of the 
present tense, and for the import of past time new imperfects, with the aid of 
the regular or more modern conjugation, were formed. Indeed, in English 
the same change has again occurred in one of the modern imperfects, — viz. 
that of the verb must, which, though now used as a present tense, was origi- 
nally the imperfect of the obsolete mot.— See note *, page 46. 
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the participle past, under similar circumstarices ; as, Wer Gat dich das 
thun beifien (for gebeifen), who has bidden you do that; 3m habe fie 
fommen boren (for gchort), 7 have heard her come, &c.—It may also 
be noticed here, that all these verbs, as well as the above auxiliaries, 
govern other verbs in the infinitive without admitting 3u, fo, the usual 
sign of the infinitive. 


§ 82. With regard to the office or import of these verbs, 
we observe as follows:—In our actions, we depend either 
only on our own will and power, or on external circum- 
stances. If, therefore, we consider the foregoing verbs in 
this point of view, we shall find that three of them, in their 
most common use, refer to a free agent, three to a dependent 
agent, and one, namely la(fen, refers not to the agent of the 
action expressed by the attendant infinitive, but to the per- 
son under whose controul that agent is. These verbs—la(fen 
excepted—further imply different degrees of influence in 
promoting the action,—namely, Power, or absence of all 
hindrance (external or internal); Motive or inducement 
(as by desire, duty, &c.); and Determination. The whole 
of these auxiliaries may therefore be arranged in the follow- 
ing manner :— 


1. Free Agency. 2. Controlled Agency. |3. Controlling Agency. 


Power. 
teh fann, Ican,I ich dart, Z am allowed, I | ich laffe, I allow; also 
am able. may. I cause. 
Motive. 


ich mag, J like. ich foll, Z am desired, or 
ordered ; I am (to do). 


Determination. 
ich will, Z will. ich muff, IT must, 2 am 
obliged. 


In explanation of the preceding table we add the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

1.) Laffen, in the import éo allow, is the active verb of diirfen, to be 
allowed ; and, in the import éo cause, is the active verb of miijfen, to be 


obliged. 2.) Gollen and miiffen both denote obligation, or duty, with 
the difference, that miljfen implies that the obligation is adequate to 
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enforce the action, which fcllen generally dogs not imply (see however 
Obs. 1, page 179). 3.) From the following detail it will be observed, that 
fonnen and mojctt are used also for denoting liberty, and thus coincide 
with diirfen. But from negative sentences, which generally best show the 
peculiar import of a verb, it may be seen, that their proper signification 
is that given in the table; ich fann nicbt always denotes J cannot, and 
ish mag nicht, I do not like, but.never I may not. The import of liberty 
they assumed by inference; for ability (the present import of fonnen, 
and the former import of mogen *), in its full extent, excludes all ex- 
trinsic impediment, Ms | 


The following is a more detailed account of the use and 
sags oak of these auxiliaries :— : 


" Konnen, 1.) To be able, to have the power or capacity ; as, Gr ai ¢s 
nicht aufheben, he cannot Lift it up; Scb fann, und will ibm belfen, 7 
cen and will help him. 2.) May, as well in the sense of possibility as in 
that of liberty ; as, &8 fann wabr fen, it may be true ; Cie fonnen e& 
bebalten, you may keep it; Gr fann fagen, was er will, he may (or let 
him) say what he pleases. 3.) It is employed sometimes—as it once 
was generally *—in the sense of knowledge, but chiefly such as is ac- 
quired by dint of practice,—in which case, however, it cannot be con: 
sidered us an auxiliary ¢; as, Gr fann viele Gprachen, he knows many 
languages ; Kinnen Gie Sore LeFtion? do you know your lesson? 

Mdgen, 1.) Lo like, to have an inclination ; as, Jey mag das nicht 
thun, J do not like to do that; Sih) mote ibn feben, J should like to see 
him; Gie mechte ibn nicht beleidigen, she did not like to offend him ; Kubig, 
mag ich euch erfcheinen, rubig gehen feben, Z lke (wish) to see you, in 
coming and going, composed. Hence it is often used optatively, like may 
in English ; as, ©, daf e8 wabr feyn mochte! Ok, that it might be 
true! Das moge (or wolle) der Himmel verpiiten! may Heaven prevent 
_ that ! ‘Thus also in dependent clauses of which the leading verb denotes 
a desire, wish, or fear ; as, Gy wiinfchte (or filveytete), daf ed regnen 
modhte, he wished (or feared) that it might rain ; Je fagte ibm, daf cr 
bald fommen modbte, J told him that he should come soon,—which implies 
a mere wish of the speaker, and is therefore more polite than fellte, 
which would imply 2 kind of order. 2.) Like fonnen it often answers 
to the English may, both in the sense of liberty and of possibility ; as, 
Gie moyen das fiibn thun, you may boldly do that; Cr mag nun feben 

* Sinnen was formerly more commonly used in the sense of knowledge, 
and migen in that of power and ability ; whence the derivatives Made, might ; 
mathtig, mighty; and vermigen, to be able. This import of migen is now nearly 
obsolete, though in the sense of liberty (the inferential import of ability, if the 
above supposition be correct,) it is yet frequently used. 


+ Some grammarians suppose that tinnen.in such expressions implies ability, 
and that an infinitive is understood, _ . 
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wie er allein forttommt, he may now shift for himself; Gie mogen wobt 
Hehe haben, you may be right ; Er mag frank feyn, he may be ill. 

Wollen, 1.) Tobe willing, to have the will or intention, to offer or want 
(to do) or be going (to do); as, Er will e8 mir nicht fagen, Ae will-.nod 
tell it me ; Gr wollte fie {hlagen, aber &c., he offered to strike her, bus 
§c.; Gie wollten eben aufftepen, they were just going to rise. When 
applied to inanimate things, itis often rendered by to threaten ; 28, Das 
Haus will einfallen, the house threatens to fallin. 2.) To pretend ; as, 
Gr will es felbft gefeben haben, he pretends to have seen & himself; 
Gie wollen alles beifer wilfen, they pretend to know everything better. 

Diirfen, 1.) To be permitted, often expressed in English by may; to 
dare, if equivalent to see, or care for, no moral objection ; as, Er darf 
feinen Wein trinfen, he is not allowed to drink wine ; Darf ich bas thun? 
may I do that? Mein, du darf(t nicht, no, thou must not (art not allowed); 
Wie diirfen Sie bas fagen? how dare you say so? 2.) To need *, to have 
occasion ; as, Gr darf fich nicht fiirchten, he has no occasion (he needs not) 
to be afraid ; Wenn Gie etwas brauchen, fo diirfen Gie es _nur fagen, if 
you want anything, you need only mention it. 

Gollen, 1.) To be ordered or requested, to be (to do). In the present 
tense it also denotes shall, and in the imperfect, should or ought (see 
Obs. 5); a8, Sie follen gu Fhrem Vater fommen, you are requested ta 
come to your father; Gr folite bei iby fpeifen, aber er wollte nicht, de 
was (or she wanted him) to dine with her, but he would not ; Goll ich 6 
thun, oder nicht? shall J (am I to) do it, or not ? Du follft nicht fteblen, 


Ahou shalt not steal; Gie follten das nidt thun, you ought (reason bide - 


you) not todo that. When applied to inanimate objects, it must be ren- 
dered by to be intended ; as, Die Gefebe follen den Biirger fiigen, the 
laws are intended to protect the citizen. In this import it occurs often in 
questions without being followed by an infinitive, which, properly speak- 
ing, is expected in the answer; as, Wozu foll bag Geld? for what pur- 
pose is this money intended? Sometimes it is used optatively, and then 
often rendered by may ; as, Du follit leben, Jong Ufc to you,—literally, 
thou art wished to live ; Dafiir (oll mich der Himmel bewahren ! from that 
may Heaven preserve me! 2.) Tobe said, people will have it + ; as,Gr folk 
febr reich fepn, he is said to be very rich ; Was, er foll bas getban haben! 
what, (do they say,)he has done that ! 3.) To be doomed, decreed (by fate) ; 


* This was the original import of diirfen (whence the derivative bebdiitfen, to 
be in want of) ; in which sense it answers tothe Anglo-Saxon thurfan {present 
ic thearf). The verb answering to the English dare, Anglo-Saxon durua, 


was in Old German turan (present id) tar, imperfect id tor(t), which has be- | 


come obsolete, and diirfen has partly assumed its import. 

+ This English phrase, in which a mere report is expressed by words de- 
noting desire, illustrates sufficiently this figurative import of fol(en ; for what 
people often maintain, they appear to desire, 
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as, SH foll ungliitlich feyn, Z am doomed to be unhappy; Die Zeit 
 feiner Erlofung war noch nicht gefommen, er jollte noch Langer leiden, 
the time of his delivery had not yet come, he was to suffer still longer.— 
The imperfect follte is sometimes used conditionally in the sense éf ié 
were to happen; as, Golite er fterben, fo wiirde ich ungliicklich feyn, 
should he die, I should be unhappy ; Galls es regnen follte, fo &c., in 
‘ease tt should rain, then §c. 4.) In the second and third persons it 
sometimes implies a future event, but only as the effect of the speaker’s 
present determination or feeling ;—by which it differs from the simple 
future—see Obs. 5. It is in this sense frequently rendered in English by 
_shall ; as, Gr foll e$ bereuen, he shall (I will make him) repent it ; © 
fol! gefchenen, it shall be done; Du follft fterben, thou shalt die ; Gr foll 
mir willfommen feyn, he will be (I will make him) welcome ; Das foll 
mid) wundern, that will surprise me (implying a present inclination to 
believe the contrary); Gie follen Recht haben, you are right (i.e. J 
allow you to be right,—TI will not dispute with you). 


Obs. 1. In its srd and 4th imports follen implies an obligation’ ade- 
quate to produce the event; yet it differs from miiffen by its referring 
to the cause of the obligation, whilst the latter auxiliary refers to the 
effect of it. Hence we find it in this import connected with the infini- 
tive of miiffen; as, Cr foll fchon miiffen (Lessing), he shall be compelled 
_ to do tt,—i. e. we will compel him to do it. | 
Wiiifen, to be obliged, mostly expressed in English by must ; as, Wir 
miiffen alle einmal {terben, we must all one day die ; Sch wiirde es nicht 
thun, wenn ich nicht miifte, J should not do it, if I were not obliged. 
_ Gaffen imports both to cause and to suffer or allow an action ; also to 
Jet ; as, Gr lieg feine Pferde verfaufen, he caused his horses to be sold ; 
cb lief mir dag Haar fchneidben, J had my hair cut—I caused my hair 
to be cut ; Gr lief und thun, was wir wollten, Ae allowed us to do what 
we liked; affen Cie ihn geben, let him go. Laffen is also used as a 
principal verb, denoting to leave, to part with; as, Laffen Gie mir das 
Buch, let me have that book ; Wo liefien Sie Goren Bruder? where did 
you leave your brother ? 


Obs. 2. It willbe seen from the above examples, that the infinitive 
governed by laffen is used sometimes in a passive signification ; and in- 
deed it can often be decided only from the context, in what sense it 
must be taken. Thus, Gr lief ifn betriigen, may signify both he allowed 
(or caused) him to cheat, or he allowed (or caused) him to be cheated, 
However, if it is used reflectively, the infinitive has always a passive — 
import ; and, if the nominative be not a person, fic) laffen is invariably 
rendered by can ; as, ©5 (aft ich nicht ldugnen, i cannot be denied ; Da- 
gegen last fich nichts fagen, nothing can be said against that ; Die Gache 
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lagt fich nun nicht mehr adndcrn, the thing (affair) can now no more be 
changed. 

Obs. 3. The above auxiliaries are often used without an infinitive, if 
the latter is easily supplied by the mind; as, Der Mensch fann alles 
(supply thun), was ev ernjtlicy will, man can do (or bring about) any- 
thing he is bent upon; Scb mag feinen Wein (supply trinfen), J do not 
like (to drink) wire. This omission of the infinitive is more frequent 
after adverbs implying motion; as, Sif muff fort, Z must [be] off; Wo: 
bin wollen Sie? whither do you want (to go]? Sd) fann nicht weiter, 7 
can [go] no further ; Gr lief mich nicht weg, he did not allow me [to go} 
away. | 

Obs. 4. The following remarks with regard to the rendering of the 
English auxiliary may into German, will be found useful :—1.) If may 
denotes abdility—that is, if it is equivalent to can—it must be translated . 
by fonnen only; as, J might (could), if J liked, ich founte (not modbte), 
wenn ich wollte; One may learn this in a week, man fann das in einer 
Woche lernen. 2.) If implying uncertainty, or possibility for aught we 
know, it may be rendered indifferently by fonnen or mojen; as, Zé 
may be true, ¢3 fann (or may) wabr fepn; He may be mistaken, er mag 
(or fann) fich irren; They may be ill, fie fonnen (or mojen) franf 
yeyn. In some phrases of this kind, however, mogen is. more usual— 
especially when relating to a pronoun or adverb compounded with 
ever (as whoever, whatever, whenever, &c.); as, Whoever you may be, 
wer Gie auch feyn moyen; Whatever you may say, was Gie auch (agen 
mogen. 3.) It is rendered by moyen only, when it implies a wish (for 
examples see the Ist import of mogen, page 177.). 4.) When implying 
having reason, permission, or liberty, it may be rendered indifferently t by 
mugen, fonnen, or diirfen; as, You may think yourself happy that §c., Ste 
mogen—fonnen, or diirfen—firh gliitlich fcbagen, aff &c.; He may de 
what he likes, ery mag—fann, or darf—thun, was er will. However as 
diirfen implies dependence, and moyen and Fonnen independence, in asking 
leave the former is more generally used; but in granting it, it is more 
polite to use one of the other two; as, May I take that? darf ich bags 
nebmen? You may take that, Sic mogen—or fonnen—das nebmen. From 
the preceding remarks it will appear that may can always be rendered by 
méget, except when denoting ability, in which case it is rendered by 
fonnen; or in asking leave, where it is generally rendered by diitfen. 


Obs. 5. From what has been said in this section, it will be seen, that 
if shall implies a duty, or request, and rwid/ volition—in other words, if 
they are auxiliaries of the potential mood, referiing to the present in- 
ducement, or cause of the action, and not merely to its future occur- 
rence,—shall is rendered by sollen, and wilt by wellen; butif they are auxi- 
liaries of the future tense, implying merely that the action will happen, 
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without any reference to the present motive of it, they must be rendered 
by werden; as, They shall suffer for i (implying the present determina- 
tion of the speaker), fie follen dafiir leiden; We shall suffer for it, wit 
werden dafilr [eiden; He will (i.e. now) not do it, but he will (i. e. one 
day) repent it, er will e8 nicht thun, aber er wird es bereuen; I will help 
you, th will Sonen helfen; I shall help you, ich werde Fonen belfen; 
Shall I (i.e. do you wish me to) help you? foil ich Shnen pelfen? The 
unlucky mistake of the man who fell into the water, “J will be drowned, 
nobody shall save me,” must, to convey the same idea, be rendered by, 
SH will ertrinfen, niemand fort mith retten. The transposition of these 
auxiliaries, namely, Sc) foll ertrinfen, niemand will mich retten, would 
still leave them in the potential mood, and denote, J am doomed to. be 
drowned, nobody wishes (or offers) to save me. The mere future tense 
must be, Sch werde ertvinfen, niemand wird mich retten. 

The same remarks apply to the imperfect of these auxiliaries (should 
and would)—namely, as an auxiliary of the potential mood, should’ is 
rendered by follte, and would by wollte. (or modte); but if they are 
purely conditional, denoting the certain consequence of hypothetical 
premises, or if they import mere futurity to a leading verb, they. are 
rendered by wwiirbe ; ‘as, You should repent it (i.€. you ought to repent it ; 
or also, I would make you repent it), Sie follten e$ bereuen ;— You would 
repent it, if you did it, Sie wilrden eg bereuen, wenn Gie es thdten; He 
would soon recover, if he would but live temperately, ev wiirde bald gene: 
fen, wenn er nur magig leben wollte; J would not do it, even if I could, 
teh wollte (or mote) es nicht thun, felbft wenn icy fonnte ; I knew that 
it would rain, ich wufte, da e6 regnen wiirde. 


Obs. 6. When the English infinitive is attended by an.interrogative 
progoun or adverb, we must add in German the present, or imperfect, 
tense of follen, miiffen, or fonnen, to the infinitive ; as, Tell me which 
to choose, fagen Gie mir, weldhes ich wablen foil; Ido not know how to 
help him, ich weif nicht, wie ich ibm belfen Fann; He told her what to 
do, ev fagte ifr, was fie thun milfte (or follte). 


IRREGULAR CONJUGATION, 


§ 88. The irregular verbs deviate from the regular con- 
jugation, chiefly in the imperfect and participle past; but 
several also in the singular of the present tense indicative 
and of the imperative. The whole of them, amoynting to 
about 190, will be given, in an alphabetical list (§ 85), with 
the irregular forms of. each verb; previously, however, we 
have to state the following general rules concerning the-: 


irregular conjugation :— 
R 
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1. The present is formed regularly from the infinitive. 
“In the subjunctive, this rule is without any exception; in 
the indicative, however, we have to except, besides the 
auxiliaries (§§ 75 and 81), and wiffen (see List), most irregu- 
‘lar verbs having a or ¢ for their radical vowel (i.e. the. vowel 
‘of the penultimate syllable of the infinitive), a being changed 
‘into @ in the second and third persons singular, and ¢ into 
.tor ie in those persons; as, graben, to dig—bdu grabft, er 
grvabt; belfen, to Aelp—du bilfft, er bilft; meffen, to measure 
mdi miffeft, er mist (i.e. mifft—see § 24); fieblen, to steal 

‘——du ftieblit, er ftteblt. 

However, the verbs erfchatlen, fcaffen, bewegen, genefen, beben, 
melfen, pflegen, (heren, wweben, as well as all those that have in the 
‘first person of the imperfect a consonant more than in the root—that 
‘is, all the verbs mentioned im the second remark of Oés. 2., and geben 
and (tehen—follow the general rule, leaving the radical vowel unchanged 
‘in the second and third persons. 


Obs. 1. The verbs which have te for their radical vowel, changed it 
-formerly into eu in the above cases, as well as in the second pers. sing. 
of the imperative ; thus, biegen,. to bend—bdu beugft, er beugt; impera- 
tive, beug (Send thou); friechen, to creep—du freuch(t, &c.; which 
forms, though still occurring in poetry, are gbacless and we say now, 
_obu biegft, Eriechit, &. 


2. The imperfect indicative is , formed, not as in the regu- 
te verbs by the inflection ¢t, but by changing the radical 
vowel into a, i, ie, 0, or t. The personal inflections are the 
same as in the regular verbs (§ 70), except that ¢ is omitted 
in the first and third persons singular—that i is, the imperfect 
given of each verb in the List (§ 85) is used in these persons 
without any addition. This, however, does not apply to the 
imperfect subjunctive, which takes this ¢ as in the regular 
‘verbs.—In other respects this imperfect differs-from that 
‘of the indicative merely by the vowel inflection, that is, a, 
‘0, u of the imperfect indicative become 4, 0, it; whilst i 
‘and i¢ remain unaltered; as, graben, to dig; friechen, to 
creep—imperf. ind. ich grub, ic) frock) (not grabte,s Friedyte)— 
imperf. subj. ich griibe, frodye.—See also the table os conju 
pas in the next page. 

. The participle past date the inflection en instead of 
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et; in many verbs the radical vowel is retained; but, more 
generally, it is changed into i, it, 0, or it; as, gegraben,: 
dug; gefroden, crept.—See the table below. Exceptions 
to this and the preceding rules will be found in the next 
Observation. 

The participle present is always regular. : 

4. The imperative is regular, except that the second 
pers. sing. changes the radical vowel into i or it, whenever’ 
the same change takes place in the present, according to’ - 
the first rule; in which case the ¢ of inflection is omitted. 
The radical 4, however, remains always unaltered; as, lied, 
read (thou); grabe, dig (thou). 

& The compound . tenses, (and consequently ale the 
whole of the passive, ) are always formed regularly; that is, 
the infinitive, and participle past, of an irregular verb, are 
compounded with the several auxiliaries according to the 
rules given at § 76. 

From the preceding rules it will be seen, that, generally, 
we need only to know the infinitive, imperfect, and parti- 
ciple past, of an irregular verb, in onder to form its whole 
conjugation. Thus the verbs, 

fchreiben, Zo write, imp. fdbrieb, part. past. gefchrieben, 
lefen, to read, imp. Jag, part. past gelefen, 
are conjugated in the following manner :— 


INDICATIVE. Su,yuncrTive. 
7 Present. 

Sing. ich febreibe, —lefe. Sing. ich fthretbe, —_lefe. 
du fcbretbeft, liefeft. du fcbreibeft, lefeft. 
er febreibt,  —ilief’t. er fchreibe, lefe. 

Plur. wir freiten, lefen. Plur. wir fcbreiten, lefen. 
iby fobreibet, lefet. iby fcbreibet, lefer. 
fie fcbreiben, fefen. fie fchreifen, Tefen. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. ich febrie6, (as. Sing. ich fcbriebe, —lafe. 
bu fcbriebft, lafeft. bu fchricte?, lafeft. 
ev fcprieb, . fas. er (chriebe, lafe. 

Plur. wir (drieben, lafen. Plur. wir fcbrieben, lafen. 
ibr fcbviebet, [fafet. thy fcbriebet, layer. 

fie febrieben, — lafen. fie fcbvieben, — [fen 


R@? 
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Tyrer ative. 
Sing. 2nd pers. {dreibe, lies, (du) -Plur. 1. fdreiben, lefen, wir, 
(fchreibe, lefe, ErarGie.) 2. fcbreibet, lefet, (ibe), 


({chreiben, lefen, Sie). 
Participle present, fcbreitend, lefend. 


In the compound-tenses, as already stated, there is no departure from 
the regular conjugation; as, future ic werde fcbreiben or lefen; bu 
wirft fcbreiben or lefen ;—2rid future, ich werde gefcbrieben or gelefen 
Haben; canditional, ich wilrde fcpyeiben or lefen; perfect, id) babe ges 
fchrieben or gelefen, &c. Thus also with irregular verbs requiring the 
auxiliary fepn (§ 80) ; as, ich bin gelaufen or gefprungen, &c., J have run, 
jumped, Se; id) war getaufen, gefprungen, &c., J had run, jumped, fe. 


Obs. 2. Besides the auxiliary verbs (§§ 75, 81), there are several other 
irregular verbs deviating, more or less, from the preceding general rules. 
Referring the learner to the List (§ 85) for the particulars, we will here 
briefly notice them in the following remarks:— 

1. The verbs fennen, nennen, rennen, brennen, fenden, menden, bringen, 
and bdenfen, though changing in their imperfect and participle past their 
radical vowel like the irregular verbs, add, nevertheless, the inflection t, 
and take in the imperfect the personal inflection ¢, like the regular verbs. 
The two last change, moreover, their final consonants inte ). We may 
further notice here, that the first six of the verbs just mentioned form 
their imperfect subj. regularly—fennete, rennete, &c.—not fannte, 
rdnnte, &. 

2. With most verbs having 4 in the imperfect ind. and 0 in the par- 
ticiple past, the imperfect subj., which ought to have @ for its vowel 
(see rule 2, § 83), has 6 or ii; being derived from a form of the im- 
perfect indic. now obsolete.—See § 86, Obs.1. Modern writers, how- 
ever, use in most of these verbs, if not in all, the analogous form in 
d indifferently with the anomalous form in 6 or ii. Thus, for instance, 
we find equa! authority for the forms, fobwamme and fidhwomme, bialfe 
and piilfe, barge and biirge, ftinde and {tiiinde, as imperfects subj. of the 
verbs fvimmen, belfen, bergen, and {feben. In the Alphabetical List, 
only the anomalous forms are noticed with these verbs. 

s. The verbs pauen, effen, figen, th thun, wilfen, zieben, geben, and freben, 
present likewise some anomalies in their conjugation, for which see the 
List, § 85. As to geben and {tcpen, see also p..47. 

4. In verbs terminating radically in t, the $rd person sing. of the pre- 
sent tense ind. drops its inflection et, if the radical vowel is therein 
changed, or inflected (see rule 1, § 83). Thus we say in the present 
tense ind. of gelten and balten, er gilt, er Salt, instead of giltet, battet. 


Ods..3. The quantity (§§ 13 and 44) of the radical yowel is, generally, 
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retained in the changes which the verb undergoes in its conjugation 
It must, however, be observed :—1.) The radical ie and ¢i (see the 
Srd and 4th classez, §. 86) before an aspirate (cb, §, f), and before 
t and 6, assume a short quantity in the imperfect and participle past ; 
as, jiefien, gO8, gegoffen; fieden, fort, gefotten (see note *, p. 38); filet: 
chen, fcblich, gefdbiiden; greifen, griff, gegriffens reiten, ritt, geritten: 
leiden, litt, gelitten. Except bieten, beifien, metden, and fcheiden, which 
retain their long vowel quantity through the whole conjugation. 2.) On 
the other hand, a short radical vowel retains its quantity in the imperfect, 
only when followed by two different consonants which are both heard - 
in the pronunciation—as, finden, belfen, fterben, &c.; or by a double — 
liquid (1, m, n, r)—as, rinnen, fchballen, fchwimmen, &ec.: in all other cases, 
with the sole exception of erlofden, the short vowel becomes long in the 
imperfect ; as, brechen, effen, laffen, wafiben, fchaffen, treffen, erfhreten, 
bacten, bitten —imperf. brady, af, lief, wifch, fcbuf, traf, erfebrat, buf, 
bat. In the verbs fommen, fallen, and fatten, also, the vowel becomes 
long in the imperfect. 5s.) The ¢ of tretet and nefmen assumes a short 
quantity in the change it undergoes in the present tense ind. and in the 
imperative—du tritt(t, nimm(t, &c.; imperat. tritt, ninim. | 

From the precedirig examples it will be seen, that the gingle consonant 
of the infinitive following the radical vowel is doubled in those parts 
where the latter becomes short (reiten, gretfen—titt, griff, &c.), and 
that the double consonants become single in the contrary case (bitten, 
treifen—tat, traf), in conformity with the rules given at §§ 23 and 24, 
It will therefore be observed, that when the imperfect ends in if or 
Of, in which the vowel is always short, the final ff stands for ff (see 
§ 1, Obs. , and § 24), and must be written so when followed by a vowel 
of inflection; and that when the imperfect ends in af, in which the 
vowel is always Jong, the final ff is a single consonant, and remains 
therefore unchanged when followed by a vowel of inflection; as, ich 
Gof, du goffelt, wir goffen, subj. ich gore; ich rif, du riffe(t, &c. sich 
af, bu afieft, wir afen, subj. icy afer, &c. In imperfects ending in ief, 
ff remains, of course, unchanged, i¢ being always of long quantity. 
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§ 84. Verbs derived from others by means of prefixes or 
particles,—be, emp, cnt, er, ge, ver, zer, mmiff, binter, voll, &c. 
—drop the augment ge*, according to rule (§ 74); but in 


* The learner will observe, that by this omission, such irregular past par- 
ticiples as do not change the radical vowel, but merely take the inflection en, 
become in form like their infinitives; thus, erfdj{agen may stgnify tu Kill, or 
killed ; vergeben, to forgive, or forgiven; which must be ascertained from the 
context, ; 


R$ 
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other respects they are conjugated like their primitives. 
Thus, beftehen, zo consist ; ent{teben, to arise ; Geftchen, fo con- 

Jess ; verfteben, to understand; iiber(teben, to overcome ; wider: 
— fteben, to withstand, &c., are all conjugated like the irregular 
verb fteben, to stand (imperf. ftand, part. past geftanden) ; viz. 
imperf. beftand, entftand, geftand, &c.; part. past beftanden, ent 
ftanden, geftanden, &c.—in the same manner as the English 

verbs ‘withstand, bespeak, forego, undergo, are conjugated 
_ like their respective primitives, stand, speak, and go. In the 
Alphabetical List therefore (§ $5), only those few verbs with 
prefixes are given, of which the primitives either are not in 
use, or have assumed the regular conjugation ; all the others 
are omitted, their conjugation being easily ascertained from 
that of their primitives. 

That the irregular verbs compounded with separable par- 
ticles (abgeben, ¢o go off; ausgeben, to go out, &c.—see the 
Compound Verbs, § 89) retain their irregular conjugation, 
requires hardly to be mentioned, as in a strict sense they 
cannot be called compounds. 


Obs. 1. The few other compounds, beauftragen, to commission ; berath: 
fchtagen, to consult, deliberate ; bewillfommen, to welcome ; handpaken, 
to manage, execute; beirathen, to marry ; berbergen, to harbour; verans 
laifen, to cause; willfabren, to comply with, have indeed the regular 
conjugation; but these verbs are derived from the compounded sub- 
stantives, Muftrag, Mathfctag, &c., and not from the verbs tragen, 
fcblagen, &c. 


Olds. 2. Derivative verbs formed by annexes (§ 12}, or by changing the 
radical vowel of their primitives, have always the regular conjugation. 
Thus, befebligen, to command (troops); empfindeln, to be sentimental ; 
fteigern, to raise; {Gugen, to suckle; fallen, to fell, are conjugated re- 
gularly, and not like their primitives, bcfeblen, empfinden, (reigen, fau: 
gen, fallen, 

The two last examples belong to a class of verbs which require some 
explanation in this place, as the learner is apt to confound them with 
their primitives. They may properly be called Causative Verbs, since 
they imply, to cause an object to do the action denoted by their primitives®. 


* It is by this, and not merely by their being transitives, that they are 
always distinguished from their primitives ; some of these—as saa ee 
&c,.—being transitives too. 
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Thus, fo fell, to lay, to raise, denote to make (a person or thing) fall, ie, 
rise.-—Such verbs are mostly formed in German, just as in the preceding 
English examples, merely by changing the radical vowel of their primi- 
“tives, and have therefore, according to the last rule, always the regular 
conjugation. Thus, fdugen, tosuckle ; bangen®*, to hang (transitively); 
feGen, to set; fenten, 2o sink (transitively) ; {chwemmen, to foat (transi. 
tively); fprengen, to cause to spring or burst; tranfen, to water (i.e. to 
Bive to drink); ertranfen +, to drown (transitively), are conjugated regu- 
Jarly, though derived from the irregular verbs, faugen, fo suck; bangen®, 
to hang (intransitively); (igen, to sit; finfen, to sink (intransitively); fchwims 
“men, to swim ; fpringen, to spring or to burst (intransitively); trinfen, to 
drink; ertrinten +, to drown (intransitively). Some irregular verbs are 
used in the same form and conjugation both in a neuter and a causative 
sense; as, §eifien, to call, or be called; reifen, to tear ; fieden, to boil ; 
biegen, to bend, &c. &c.: a few of them, however, are irregular only as 
neuter verbs; but in the causative import they assume the regular con- 
jugation,—which will be noticed in the proper places in the Alphabetical 
List. ; | 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 


§ 85. Explanations for using this list :— 

If the present tense is left unnoticed, the whole of this tense (both 
indicative and subjunctive), and of the imperative, is formed regularly 
from the infinitive. But if the 2nd person sing. of the present indic. is 
irregular, and therefore given in the List, the 3rd pers. sing. of the same 

-tense is formed from it, (unless separately mentioned, ) by changing the 

inflection ({t or ¢f¢) into t—seldom into ¢t; and if the radical vowel of 
this second person be i or i¢, or eu, the 2nd pers. sing. of the imperative 
-is likewise formed from it, by omitting the inflection. See the examples 
in § 83, rules 1 and 4, and Ods. 1. 

The imperfect subjunctive, being formed from the imperf. indic. ac- 
cording to a fixed rule (§ 83), is not noticed, except in those verbs which 
deviate from this rule. See the 2nd remark in § 83, Ods. 2, concerning 


* SAngen is often used intransitively, and is then conjugated irregularly (hing, 
gehangen). But, analogously to faiten and fa(fen, it seems more correct to use 
in the intransitive import the form hangen, and to confine hdngen to the transi- 
tive signification, conjugating it always i. led This distinction, of course, 
applies also to the compounded verbs; and we ought to say, abhangen (not ab: 
ingen), to depend; anhangen, to adhere to ;—but, anhdngen, to fir to; aufhdn: 
gen, to hang up. ; 

' + The difference between the neuter and the transitive verb may be forcibly 
illustrated by a passage occurring at the end of Schiller’s tragedy, Die Ber: 
{dwirung des Ficsto 3u Genua; where, on the conspirators, who had just drown- 
ed Fiesko, being asked where he was, one of them answers, @rtrunten, drowned ; 
and on further inquiry, adds, @rtrintt, wenn das hilofdjer (autet, [He has been) 
drowned, if that sounds more pretty. a 4 
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the use of the anomalous form ef the imperfect subj. The infinitive and 
past participle are used in the compound tenses exactly as in the regular 
conjugation.—See page 184. 

The forms in brackets are obsolete, and found only in poetry.—-The 
letter R. denotes that that part has also the regu/ar form, and m. R. thet 
it is mostly reguler.—S. denotes subjunctive mood ; refl., reflective vert ; 
and impers., tupersonal verb.— When a part has two forms, the double 
form extends also to the parts derived from it. Thus, the imperfect of 
dbrefcen being drafch or brofc, the imperf. subj. is accordingly dvafdie — 
or brojdje. The 2nd person sing. present tense of gebdren is marked 

_ gebierft R.; accordingly, the ard person of this tense is er gebiert, or 
gebart ; and 2nd person sing. of the imperative, gebi¢r, cr gebiire. 


Infinitive, Pres. Indic. Sing. | Imperf. Ind. | Part. past. 


tacten, to bake, 2. bad, R. buf, m. R. jcbacten. 
befeblen *, to command, 2. befieblit, befabl; 8. bes | bvfeblen. 
Fefleifien, (refl.) to apply (one- bets, [foble, | beflifen. 
beginnen, to begin, _—[self), begann; S. be: |begennes. 
beifien, to bite, Cif, = [yonne, |gebirfen. 
bergen, to save, to conceal, | 2. birgff, bary; S. Fiirge, | geborgen. 
berjzen, to burst, 2. .birftert, barft or bert, |geborften. 
3. birftet or birt, R. - 

bewegen, to induce fF, bewog, bewogen. 
biegen, to bend, : bog, | gebogen. 
bieten, to bid, [2. Feutft,] bot, - actoten. 
binden, to bind, fand, ° yebunden. 
bitten, to beg, bat, gebeten. 
tlafen, to blow, 2. blafeft, bled, geblafen, 
bleiben, to remain, blieb, geblieben. 
traten, to roast, 2.bratit, 3.6rat,m.R. | briet, mR. [gebraten. 
brechen, to break, 2. brichft. trac, jebrodien. 
brennen, to burn, brannte ; S.R.|gebranne. 
bringer, to bring, | brader, == gebrachr. 
dducbten t, (impers.) to seem,|¢s ddudjt, dduchte, gedducht. 
denfen, to think, duchte, gedacht. - 


* Sehlen, to fui, and verfehlen, to miss, are verbs of a different origin, and regular. 

+ If signifying to move, or ty touch, it is regular, | | | 

¢ Diinten, which has the same import, is, according to Adelung, a distinct verb, 
and regular. Dr, Grimm, however, considers djinten as the infinitive of the above 
verb, and conjugates it analogously to denten; namely, present e% diintt, imperf. ¢¢ 
daudhte, part. past gedaudt. This opinion seems supported by the cireumstance, that 
there is no other example of an imperfect losing its inflection et without any change 
in the radical letters. We have however preferred Adelung’s conjugation, as agreging 
more with usage. Ddudjten is used also regularly, though very rarely. ; 


és 
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Infinitive. Pres. Indic. Sing. | Imperf. Ind.-| Part. past. 
dingen, to bargain, - tdbung, R. gebungen ©, 
brefcben, to thrash, 2. drifcbeft, drafWordrefch, | gedrofcen. 
dringen, to urge, drang, gedrungen. 
diirfen to be allowed. See § 81. 
empfeplen, to recommend. | Like befeplen. 
erbleident, to grow pale, erblich, erblicben. 
erfilrent, to choose, erfor, © erforen. 
erlofdben §, to go out (of fire), 2. erlifcbeft, erlofd, erlofcben. 
erfcballen ||, to resound, erfcoll, erfcbollén. 
erfcbrecten J, to be fright 2, erfcbrictt, erfebrat, erfcbroten. 
effen, to eat. 2. iffeft, af, gegeffen. 
fabren, to drive, 2. fabrft, - fubr, gefabren. 
fallen, to fall, 2. fallft, fiel, gefallen. 
faltes **, to fold, . R. gefalten, Re 
fangen, to catch, 2. fang, — fing or fieng, {gefangen. 
fechten, to fight, 2. fichft, 9. fiche, | fort, - |gefochten. 
finden, to find, fand, gefunden. 
flechten, to plait, ._ 2. flichft, 3. flicht, | flocht, geflocten. 
fliegen, to fly, (2. fleugit,) flog, geflogen. 
flieben, to flee, (2. fleuchft,] flob, gefloben. 
fliefien, to flow, (2. fleufeft,) flog, gefloffen. 
fragen, to ask, .[beasts), frugm.R |. R. 
freffen, to eat (applied too, friffeft, frag, gefreffer. 
frieren, to freeze, fror, gefroren. 
gabren, to ferment, gopr, gegobren. 
gebadren, to bring forth, 2. gebierft, R. gebar, geboren. 
geben, to give, 2. gibft or gtebyt, | gab, gegeben. 
gedeiben, to prosper, gedied, gedieben. 
geben, to go, to walk, {ging or gieng, | gegangen. 
gelingen, to succeed (impers. gelang, gelungen. 
gelten, to be worth, [ness,)2. giltft, 3. gilt, j galt; S. golte,| gegolten. 


genefen, to recover from ill 


genag, 


genefen. 


no a ed 
® The adjective bedingt, qualified, conditional, must not be mistaken for the participle ; 


“past of bedingen, which is bedungen. : 
+ The primitive bleiden, to bleach, is regular. 


¢ This verb is nearly obsolete, with the exception of the participle past. Another 


form of this verb is ertiefen, which is regular according to Adelung, but which Dr. 
Grimm considers as the infinitive of the above verb, conjugating it, ertiefen, erfor, ere 
foren. See Note (*), p. 197. 

§ The verbs {d(dhen and auslifden, to extinguish, are regular : aus{ifdjen is some. 
times, though rarely, used intransitively, and is then conjugated like erlifdjen ;—2i(dy 
aus mein Lidt, Go out my light—i. e. life, ( Biirger. ) ire 

J Scallen, to sound, is regular, except sometimes in poetry. | : 

4 When importing to frighten, it is regular, ead 

* Entfalten, to unfold, is entirely regular, oe 
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Infinitive, Pres. Fndic. Sing. | Imperf. Ind. | Part. past. 
geniefer, to enjoy, _ [2. geneufeft,] geno, genoffer, 
geid@epen,tohappen(impers.),| ¢$ gefdbieht, gefhah, — tgeftheben. 
gewinnen, to win, gewann; S. ge: | gewonnen. 
giefien, to pour, (2. geufeft,] go6, [wonne,| gegeffen, 
gleicyen, to resemble, gli, _— geglicben. 
gleiten *, to glide, glitt, Hegliteen, 
glimmen, to glimmer, glomm, R. geglommen. 
gtaben, to dig, 2. grabft, grub, gegraben.. 
greifen, ta seize, gviff,. degriffen, 
baken, to have. See § 75. — 
halten, to hold, 2. bdlti?, 3. halt, | bielt, gebalter. 
bangen +, to hang, 2. bangft, bing or hieng, fgebangen, 
fauen, to hew, bieb, Sebauen. 
beben, to heave, [called bob (bub), geboten. 
beifen, to bid, to call, to , _ {bieg, 1 gebei fer, 
helfen, to help, 2. bilf(t, balf; S. pillfe,| sebotfen, 
feifen, to chide, iff, getiffen. 
feanen, to know, to be ac- fannte; S. R. tacfanac. 

quainted with, 
flimmen, to climb, flomm, setfommen. 
flingen, to sound, flang, . {geflungen. 
fneifen, to pinch, tniff, R. gctniffer, R 
fometen, to come, fommft, R, fam, gefommen. 
founen, to be able. See §.81. | 
Frieden, to creep, (2. freuch(t,] frod, gefroden. 
laden, to load, 2. 1adff, m. R. (ud, getaden. 
laffen, to let, to leave, 2. laffert, lief, gelaffen. 
(aufen, to run, 2. (duff, m. R. lief, gclaufen. 
leiden f, to suffer, litt, gelitten. 
leifen, to lend, lieb, gelieben, 
lefent, to read, 2. liefeft, las, gelefen, 
[iegen, to lie down, lag, - gelegen. 
lilgen, to tell a lie, [2. leugft,] log, gelogen. 
mablen§, to grind, R. gemablert. 
meiden, to shun, mied, gemiedben. 
melfen, to milk, . molf, R. gemolfen,R. 
mejfen, to measure, 2. miffe(t, mag, gemeffen. 
mifilingen, to fail, 


miflang, mifflungen. 
mogen. See § 81. | 


" * Segieiten, to accompany, is not derived from the above verb, and is regulas. 
t+ This verb is used only intransitively. See § 84, Obs. 2. 
$ Berleiden, to make averse to, is regular. 
§ Malen or mahlen, to paint, is throughout regular. 
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Infinitive. Pres. Indic, Sing. | Imperf. Ind. | Part. past. 
milffen, to be obliged. See§ 81. -_ | | 
hebmen, totake, -  —s_—- | 2. nimi, nabm, genommen. 
-fennen, to name, - nannte,R; SR. | genannte, R. 
pfeifen, to whistle, _ (nister, riff, gepfitfen. 
-pflegen *, to carry on, admi- : Tp flog, gepflogen. 
preifen, to praise, —_[fluids), pries, gepriefen. 
quellen, to spring forth (of|2. quill, quoll, gequoflen. 
tachen, to avenge, R. Igerocen, R. 
rat6en, to advise, - $2. vthit, 3. rath,| rieth, gerathen. | 
r¢eiben, to rub, rieb, gerieben. 
teifien, to tear, - | tif, geriffen. 
reiten t, to ride, ritt, gevitten. 
rennen, to run, rannte,R; S.R. | jerannt, R. 
‘Ttechen, to smell, roch, gerochen. 
singen t, to wrestle, . _ ftang, | gerungen. 
rinnen, to flow, rann; S.ronne, | geronnen. 
rufen, to call, rief, gerufen 
 falgen, to salt, gefalzen 
faufen, to drink (of brutes), |2. faufeft, m.R. | fofF, sefoffen. 
faugen, to suck, fog, gefogen. 
fcaifen §, to create, | fhuf, Gefchaffen 
fcheiden ||, to separate, fied, gefcbieden 
fcheinen, to shine, fchien, — [te, | gefcbienen 
fchelten, to scold, 2. hilt, 3. fcbilt, | fchate; S. (col: | gefcbotten. 
ftheren], to shear, - fchor, gefchoren. 
fcyieben, to shove, fcbot, gefchoben. 
fcbiefen, to shoot, (hog, sefoffen. 
finden, to flay, fdund, R. gefunden. 
fcblafen, to sleep, 2. {chlafft, ‘feblief, gefchlafen. 
fcblagen, to beat, 2. {chlagft, fcylug, gefchlagen. 
fcbtetchen, to sneak, fhlich, gefchticben. 
fcbleifen **, to grind, flit, gefDliffen. 
febteigen, to split, {chlif, ei@ltiien. 


= When signifying to be in the habit, or to nurse, it is regular. Betta, to sustain, 
nourish, is always regular. 

+ Its derivative bereiten, to break in (a horse), which, of course, has the same, 
gation, must not be confounded with bereiten, to prepare, which is not derived ra 


igre and is regular. 
¢ Umringen, to surround, is not derived from the above verb, arid is regular. 


§ So also erfthaffen, to create; but (daffen, to work, to procure, and all ae 
perihaffen, anfdaffen, &c, are regular. 7 
| When importing to analyse (in chemistry), it is regular. 
| Befdheren, to give, to allot, is regular. 
¢ AOE to drag, to demolish, it is regular. 
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Infinitive. Pres. Indic. Sing. | Imperf. Ind. 
fchliefen, to lock, (2. fcbleufieft,] fchlof,. 
fchlingen, to sling, fcblang, 
fchmalzen, to butter, R, 
fchmeifen, to fling, fchmifi, 
fchbmelzen *, to melt, 2. fhmilzeft, fchimol;, 
fchnauben, to snort, fthnob, m. R, 
fhneiden, to cut, fcbnitt, 
fchrauben, to screw, fhrob, m. R. 
fchhreiben, to write, fcbrieb, 
j(breien, to cry, febrie, 
fthreiten, to stride, fchritt, 
froten, to rough-grind, R. 
fhwaren, to fester, fchiwor, 
fchweigen, to be silent, febwwies, 
fhwellen, to swell t, 2. fcbwill/t, fchwoll, 
ffvimmen, to swim, fchwamm ; 

S. febwomme, 
fchwinden, to grow less, fchwand, 
fhiwingen, to swing, fcbwang, 
fchweren, to swear, fchwor or 
feben, to see, 2. fiebeft, fab, [fchiwur, 
fenden, to send, fandte,R; S.R. 
fepn, to be. See § 75. 
fieden, to boil,. fort, 
fingen, to sing, fang, 
finfen, to sink, fanf, 
finnen, to think, fann; S. fonne, 
figen, to sit, fag, 
follen, to be ordered. See §81. 
fpalten, to split, R. 


fpeien, to spit, 
fpinnen, to spin, 
fprechen, to speak, 
fpriefien, to sprout, 
fpringen, to spring, 
fiechen, to sting, 
fteben, to stand, 
fteblen, to steal, 
fteigen, to ascend, 


3 


2. fprichit, 
(2. fpreufeti, J 


2. ftichyt, 


2. ftieblit, 


fpie, [ne, 
fpann; S. fpon: 


fprach, 
fprof, 
Iprang, 
ftach, 


[§ 85. 


Part. past. 
geychtoffen. 
gefchlungen. 
gefchbma zen. 
gefehmiffen. 
gefehmolzen. 
gefcbnoben. 
gefcbnitten. 
sefcbroben, R. 
gefehrieben. 
gefcbrien +. 
gefcbhritten. 
gefcbroten. 
gefehworen. 
gefebwiegen. 
gefchwollen. 
gefehbwommen. 


jefhwunden. 
gefchungen. 
sefchworen. 
gefeben. 
geyandt, R.. 


gefotten, 
gefungen. 
gefunfen. 
gefonnen §.. 
gefeffen. 


gefpalten. 
geypien t. 
Hefponnen. 
gefprochen.. 
gefprofjen. 
gefprungen. 
geftochen. 


ftand;S.ftiinde, | geftanden.. 
ftabl; S. (toble, | geftoblen. 


ftieg, 


geftiegen. 


tt LLL LLL LLL ALLA LLL LLL 
* Tf used transitively, it ought, according to grammarians, to have the regular con- 
jugation ; but this distinction is seldom observed, except, perhaps, in the present tense, 


+ Read gefdrisen, gefpicen. See § 23. Rem. 2. 


¢ When used transitively (to make swell) it is regular. 
§ Gefinnt, minded, is a mere adjective, not a participle of the above verb. 
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fterben, to die, 


ftieben, to disperse suddenly, 


~ ftinfen, to stink, 
ftofien, to push, 
{treidjen, to stroke, 
thun, to do, - 


tragen, to carry, 
treffen, to hit, 
treiben, to drive, 
treten, to tread, 
triefen, to drop, 
trinfen, to drink, 
triigen, to deceive, 
verbleiden, to fade. 
verderben®, to spoil, 


verbdriefen,to offend(impers.), [3. verdreufit,] 


vergeffen, to forget, 
verfieren, to lose, 
wadhfen, to grow, 


wagen, to weigh (transitively), 


wafden, to wash, 
weben, to weave, 
weichen +, to give way, 
weifen, to show, 
wenden, to turn, 
werben, to sue, 


serden, to become. See § 75. 


werfen to throw, 
wiegen, to weigh f, 
winden, to wind, 
wiffen, to know, 


wollen, to wish. See § 81. 


zeifen, to accuse, 
zieben, to draw, 
zwingen, to force, 


Pres. Indic. Sing. 
2. ftirbft, 


2. fiofett, 


1. thue, 2. thuft, 
S. thut—wir thun, 
2. tragft, [ Sec. 
2. triffft, 


2. tritt(t, 
(2. treufit] 


3. trift, 


Like! erblei@en. 
2. verdirbft, 


2. veraiffeft, 
2. wadhfeft, 


2. wafhelt, 


2. wirbft, 
2. wirfft, 
1. weif, 2. weifft, 
3. weif,— wir wif: 

(fen, &c. 


(2. geuchft,] 


LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Imperf. Ind. 


wandte,R;S.R. 
warb;S.wiirbe, 


warf; S.wiirfe, 
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Part. past: 


verdorben. 


verbdro(fen. 


verge(fen. 


_{derloren. 
| gewachfen. 


jewogen. 
gewafben. 


[gewoben, ] R. 
Tgewicben. 


gewiefen. 
sewandr, R. 
geworben. 


jcworfen. 
gewogen. 
gewunden. 
sewuge. 


gegieben. 
gezegen. 
gezwungen. 


* If used transitively, it ought, according to grammarians, to have the regular con- 


jugation ; but most authors use it 


+ Weiden, to soften, is regular. 


$ Wiegen, to rock, is ¥ . 


in the above conjugation also transitively. 
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Anciently the number of irregular verbs was much larger *; but a 
great many of them have in time become either obsolete or regular. 
In the latter class we must reckon the verbs beflemmen, to affsct ; 
verbeblen, to conceal; verwirren, to confuse; bellen, to dark; binfen, 
to limp ; fteen, to stick, and some others, which, though still enumerated 
in some German grammars among the irregular verbs, yet being now in 
all good authors conjugated regularly, have been omitted in our list. 
Of the three first-mentioned verbs we must, however, observe, that the 
irregular forms of their past participles—namely, beflommen, verboblen, 
and verworren—occur yet very often, but only as adjectives, not as par- 
ticiples. 


§ 86. CLASSIFICATION OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 


As nearly all the irregular verbs admit of classification, 
founded on the change of the radical vowel in the imperfect 
and the participle past, we shall, in order to facilitate their | 
study, class them accordingly. The few irregular verbs 
which cannot be referred to any of the classes, are not no- 
ticed here. 

The radical vowels of the irregular verbs are, with few 
exceptions, either a, ¢, i, i¢, or the diphthong ei; which are 
varied in the imperfect and participle past, after the follow- 
ing manner :— 


Infinitive. Imperfect. Partic. Past. 
u, 
a, { ie, \ a. 
a; @ore 
- { 0, 0. 
ei, i (or i¢), i (or i¢). 
i a, Fd 
ie (au, a, 0, it), C, 0. 


_ The irregular verbs may therefore be divided into five 
classes, according to their radical vowels; those with a 
having however two, and those with ¢ three, subdivisions. 


» 


* In the ISth century there were, accordin ng to Dr. Grimm, 260 irregular 
verbs in German; and at a more remote period probably still more. 
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Class I.— Radical vowel a. 
Ast Subdivision, a, it, a, 
as, {chlagen, fcblug,  gefchlagen, 
like the English slay, slew, slain, | 


comprehends bacfen, fabren, graben, laden, fwaffen, fcblagen, teagen, 
wacbfen, wafcen. 


2nd Subdivision, a, ie, a; 
as, fallen, fel, — gefallen, 
nearly like fall, (fell, fallen, 
comprehends blafen, braten, fallen, fangen, falten, Hangen, laffen, ra: 
then, fchlafen. 
Class I].— Radical vowel ¢. 
Ist Subdivision, ¢, a, ¢ 
as, feben, fab, — gefeben, 
like S€€, SAW, seen, 
comprehends e(f¢n (part. past gegeffen), freffen, geben, genefen, gefameben, 


fefen, meffen, feben, treten, vergeffen. The verbs bitten, liegen, and 
figen, change their radical vowel in the same manner. 


2nd Subdivision, ¢, a, 0, 
as, fprechen,  fprach,  — gefprochen, 
like speak, spoke, spoken, 
comprehends fefeblen, bergen, beriten, brecben, drefmen, erfcbrecten, 
gelten, belfen, nebmen, fcbelten, fprechen, ftechen, fteblen, fterben, 
treffen, verderben, werben, werden, werfen. 


3rd Subdivision, Cy) 05 Cy 
as, fcheren,  fcbor,  gefchoren, 
like shear, shore, shorn, 


comprehends bewegen, fechten, flechten, beben, melfen, pflegen, quelten, 
fcheren, fmelzen, fehwellen. 


Class I1].—Radical vowel ¢i. 
ei, i¢ (ori*), ie (or t™), 
as, beifen,  bif, gebiffen, 
like bite, bit, bitten, 
comprehends all the irregular verbs with ¢ci—namely, befleifien, beifien, 
** Only when the vowel is followed by an aspirate (d, f, 6,) or Be dDort.— ~ 
See § 83, Obs, |. 
s2 


U 
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bleiben, erbleicen, gedeiben, gleiden, gleiten, greifen, heifien (part. past 
gebeifien), meiden, pfeifen, preifen, rethen, reifen, reiten, (cheiden, fdbei- 
nen, fcbleichen, fchreifen, fcbmeifien, fcineiden, fcbreiben, fchreiten, 
{chreien, fchweigen, fpeien, fteigen, ftreicyen, ftreiten, trethen, weichen, 
weifen, zeiben. 


Class 1V.— Radical vowel i. 
tf ad uworo*, 


as, fingen, fang, — gefungen, 
like sing, sang, sung, 


comprehends all the irregular verbs with i immediately followed by n, 
except bringen;—namely, beginnen, gewinnen, rinnen, finnen, fpinnen, 
binden, dingen (imperf. bung), dringen, finden, gélingen, Flingen, ringen, 
fchinden (imperf. fchund), fchwinden, fthlingen, feiwwingen, fingen, finfen, 
fpringen, ftinfen, trinfen, winden, 3wingen. 


Class V.— Radical vowel ie. 
LC (Ally By Dy ti), 0, 0, 
as, frieren, fror,  gefroren, 
like freeze, froze, frozen, 


comprehends, with the exception of tiegen, the verbs with i¢ and the 
few with au, except laufen and bauen, or with an inflected vowel d, 6, ii, 
—namely, biegen, bieten, fliegen, flieben, fliefen, frieven, geniefen, 
giefen, friechen, riedyen, fchieben, fchiefen, fcblieBen, fieden, fpriegen, 
tricfen, verdriefen, verlicren, wiegen, zieben; faufen, faugen, fconauben, 
fcbrauben; erwagen, gabren, gebaren (imperf. gebar), rdcdhen, fhwaren s 
erlofcben, fhworen ; liigen, triigen. 


Obs. 1. The learner must have perceived the close similarity between 
the German and English irregular conjugations; many verbs having in 
both languages the same, or nearly the same, variations of the radical 
vowel. This is particularly the case with the preceding fourth class. 
(Compare, for instance, the conjugation of trinfen, fpringen, beginnen, 
with that of the English verbs to drink, to spring, to begin.) The reason 
why the imperfect tenses of many of these verbs have in English and 
German different vawels, deserves notice here. 

In the ancient Teutonic, the imperfect indicative of the greater part 
of the irregular verbs, had in the singular (at least in the 1st and srd 
persons) 2 different vowel from the plural: thus, for instance, the im- 


* Only the five verbs ending in innen have v instead of u. 
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perfect indicative of. the verb trinfen, to drink, was in Old German, ich 
tranf, wir trunfen, &c.—and in Anglo-Saxon, ic dranc, we druncon, &c. 
The imperfect subjunctive was derived from the plural of the imperfect 
indicative—ich triinfe, ic trunce. : ‘. 

A few traces of this practice are left in the present German,—namely, 
1.) in the imperfect of werden (see page 159); 2.) in the present tense’ 
(in form the imperfect tense—see note +, page 174) of the auxiliaries 
fonnen, mogen, &c.; and 6.) in the anomalous imperf. subj. of several 
verbs (see § 83, Obs. 2.); it being derived from the ancient form of the 
plutal.—In English, the only remaining instance is the imperfect of the 
obsolete wesan—viz. I was, we were, (if) I were*. In all other verbs, 
both English and German, this practice has ceased, and either the vowel 
of the singular or that of the plural is used for both numbers of the 
imperfect. Now, in all the Teutonic languages, the verbs of the above- 
mentioned fourth class had, anciently, a in the sing. of the imperf. indic., 
‘and uw in the plural. In modern German, the a is used throughout the 
whole tense in all verbs of this class, except dingen and fcbinden.- In 
English, on the other hand, the u (in its modern sound ow, see note f, 
page 42.) prevails in all the verbs in ind—as, find, wind, bind, and in 
string and wring ; whilst in most of the other verbs of this class, usage 
seems to fluctuate between the vowels of the two numbers (a and x), 
either being used for the whole imperfect ; as, sank, sunk ; sprang, sprung ; 
span, spun, &c.—We may further observe, that, in the verbs of the 
above third class, the vowel of the plural number of the imperfect was 
anciently i; which has prevailed in modern German for both numbers 
in all the verbs of this class; but in English, only in the verbs chide, 
slide, bite, and hide ;—in the others (as write, drive, &c.) the vowel of 
the Anglo-Saxon sing.—a, vitiated in English into o—was adopted for 
both numbers; and in stride and ride, according to the English gram- 
mars, either vowel is used—as strode or strid, rode or rid. 


Obs. 2. In reading German, the following Table may be found useful 
in ascertaining the vowel of the infinitive from that of the imperfect, or 


of the participle past :— 


* In the ancient Teutonic there were a few other verbs which changed their 
final radical s into r, in the same cases as the above verb; and moreover in the 
participle past. Thus, the Old German verliujen, to lose, made the imperfect 
ind. id) verfos, wir verfurn ; imperf. subj. id) veriiire; participle past, verforn. 
The same parts in the Anglo-Saxon verb furleosan, were ic forl:as, we furluron ; 
ic forlure ; forloren. (The last word is the only part of this derivative still re- 
maining in English.) So also the OM German vriujen, Anglo-Saxon Jreosan, ' 
(to freeze); and tiufen, cevsan, (to choose). It will be observed, that in En- 
glish, the s has been adopted through the whole conjugation of these verbs, 
and in modern German the r. However, of tiufen we have a derivative yerb 
with either letter—erticjen, and erfiiren. —See note }, page 189. 
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Imperf. with a with Port. Past with Infin. with 
a comes from t or i¢ comes from - 
— 4,followed eis 6. Setnen ion 
by hn, from ee ie *, 

a, 0, follow- 

iorie comes from i ei. ed by mt om } / 
@, u 

0 comes from { te *. - Phe other vowels come from inr- 

ucomesfrom —_ a. finitives with the same vowel. 


REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

7 87. These verbs, as already observed (§ 67), are always 
joined with a reflective pronoun; but except this they have 
nothing peculiar, and are conjugated like other verbs. For 
instance, the reflective verb fic) freuen, 2o rejoice, is conju- 
gated thus :— 


Indicative. 
Present. Perfect. 
ith freue mich, I rejoice. ich habe mich gefreuct, Z have re- 
du freueft dtc, thow rejoicest. joiced. 
er freuet fid), ke rejoices. + | du baft dic) gefreuct, thou hast re- 
wit freuen ung, we rejoice. joiced, &c. 
iby freuet euch, you rejoice. > > 
fie freuen fith, they rejoice. Pluperfect. 
Imperfect. ich hatte mich gefreuet, I had re- 
id) freucte mich, I rejoiced. joiced, &c. 
du freucte(t dich, thow rejoicedst, &c. 
‘ 2nd Future. 
Ist Future. . ; = 
se ich werde mich gefreuet baben, 7 
ich werde mich freuen, J shall re- shall have rejoiced, &c. 
Jjoice. ‘a 
du wirjt dich freuen, thou wilt re- , 
joice, &c. 


(Thus also the Subjunctive,—Present, ich freue mich, du freueft dich, 
er freue fd), &c. &c.) 


Imperative. Infinitive. 
S. freue dich, rejoice | Pres. fich freuen, to rejoice. 
(freuc Er, or Sic, fich), \ (thou). | Part. fich gefreuet haben, to have 
P. freuen wir tnd, let us rejoice. rejoiced. 
freuet cud), \ perol Participle Present. 
joice( you). cp 
(freuen Sie ftch), fich freuend, rejoicing. 


* In a few cases from qu, or an inflected vowel (4, 3, or ii); see Class V. 
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The part. past is not used refleetively by itself—that i is, 
without being joined with the auxiliary baben. 

_A few verbs which govern, like the usual transitives, an 
object in the accusative, are always attended by the reflective 
pronoun in the dative, and are therefore also called reflective 
verbs. These are, (ich getrauen, to venture on ; fic anmagen, 
~ to assume ; fich einbilden, to imagine ; fic) berausnebmen, to 
presume ; fic) vornelmen, to determine upon ; {ich vorftellen, 
to conceive, and perhaps a few others: accordingly, we must 
conjugate,— Present, id) getraue mir (etwas), I venture on 
(something), du getraneft dir, er getrauct (Ich, wir getrauen und, 
ibr getvazeet cach, {te getrauer (tc; and so in the other tenses. 

We subjoin the following observations concerning the 
signification of the reflective form: from the third observa- 
tion it will be seen, that this form is used to denote also 
reciprocal action. | 


Obs. 1. The action expressed by reffective verbs is in its nature in- 
transitive; hence, a few neuter verbs—as, davon fdteichen, fo sneak 
away ; nieder fnien, to Aneel down; veriweilen, to tarry; untertauchen, 
to dive, &c., ate, without any change of import, used also in the reflec- 
tive form; and we may indifferently say, er fdyleicht davon, or er fcbleicht 
fich davon, he sneaks away; fie fnieten nieder, or fie Fnicten fich nieder, 
they kneeled down,—just as one may indiscriminately say in English, “He 
behaves well,” or ‘He behaves himself well.”’. For the same reason 
many transitive verbs are used in the reflective form, with no other dif- 
ference of import than their becoming intransitive ; as, er3iirnen, to make 
angry ; fich erziirnen, to become angry. See also § 67, Obs. 2. 

Very frequently, however, transitive verbs, when used reffectively, 
assume a different import, which cannot be ascertained from that of the 
transitive verb, and which must therefore be learned from practice or 
the dictionary. Thus, benebmen, to deprive of,—ficd) benepmen, to be- 
have ; verfprecen, to promise,—fich verfpreden, to make a slip of the 
tongue. 

Obs. 2. The third person of transitive verbs is sometimes employed 
reflectively with a passive import. This is done chiefly in two cases: 
1.) When the object of an action excites our principal attention, its 
subject being indefinite or little noticed by us, so that we may fancy the 
action to proceed from the object ; as, Da offnete fich die Thiir, und 
8 &c., then the door opened (was opened), and Sc. ; Daufend Schwerter 
enthioften ficy, a thousand swords were unsheathed; Dev Gapliiffet bat 
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fic) gefunden, the key has been found, 2.) When ability, or aptitude for 
an action, is to be denoted ; which in English is frequently rendered by the 
auxiliary can; as, Diefed lernet fics nur aus der Crfabrung, this can be 
learned only from experience; Diefe Berfe lefen fich febr gut, these 
verses read very well; Gine foldhe Beleidigung vergifit fich nicht leicht, 
such anoffence is not easily forgotten*. Very often, however, the auxiliary 
laffen is employed in the construction of such phrases. See § 86, Ods. 2. 


Obs. 3. It has already been noticed (§ 60, Ods. 2.), that the reflective 
pronouns ung, eudy, and fic), may be used also in a reciprocal sense, 
denoting each other.—See the examples in § 60, Obs. 2. We may here 
add, that to express reciprocity, the word einander, each other, is often 
used instead of, or added to, these pronouns; especially if the pronouns 
might be taken in a reflective sense; as, Diefe Leute plagen einander 
(or plagen fich einander), these people plague each other,—plagen fich 
might readily be mistaken for plague themselves. | 
_ In the cases just considered, the action is simply transitive, and its 
reciprocity merely accidental. There are however some verbs which 
might be called reciprocal verbs, because they denote an action recipro- 
cal in its nature; as, fich fdplagen, to fight a duel; fich verabreden, to agree 
upon; fic) vereinigen, fo unite with ; fich entzweien, to fall out ; fich aus: 
fobnen, to become reconciled with, to make it up with, &c. Such verbs have 
the reflective form throughout their conjugation ; as, ich fcylage mich 
(init jemanden), J fight (with somebody), du (cblagft dich, ev fcblage fich, wir 
fiblagen ung, &c. The other agent, if not included in the nominative 
of the verb, is joined with the preposition mit, with: as, Sch fcblage 
mich mit meinem Gegner, J fight with my adversary; Wir fchlugen 
und mit dem Geinde, we fought with the enemy; Gr jzanfte fich mit 
feinem Bruder, ke quarrelled with his brother+. If no other agent is 
particularly mentioned, the nominative, generally, includes both par- 
ties; for instance, Wir fcblugen uns would usually be understood to 
mean, we fought with each other. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


§ 88. With the exception of the imperative, which is not 
- used in the 3rd person (see note *, page 154), the imper- 


* The affinity between the passive and the reflective import may also be 
perceived in the classic languages, where the converse of the above-mentioned 
usage occurs—the passive form having often a reflective signification—Javor 
a = myself) ; fallor (I deceive myself) ;—so also the middle voice in 

reek. 

+ That is, the quarrelling was reciprocal; but if this verb has not the re- ° 
‘flective form, the noun after mit is not one of the agents, but the mere object 
of the action ; as, Gr jantte mit feinem Bedienten, he scolded his servant. 
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sonal verbs are employed in all moods and tenses; as, 
regnen, to rain ; 8 regnet, z¢ rains; eS regrete, 2 rained ; 
3 wird regnen, ct will rain ; e8 bat geregnet, it has rained ; 
(er fagt) e3 reqne, (ke says) it rains, &c. &c. Many verbs 
which in English are personal verbs, have in German the 
impersonal form, the person (in English the nominative) 
being put either in the accusative (which is more generally 
the case), or in the dative; as, 


e3 bungert mich, J am hungry. e3 gelingt mir, J succeed. 

es bungert dich, thou art hungry.  —¢3 gelingt dir, chou succeedest. 
eshungertibn(fie),ke(orshe)ishungry.e8 gelingt ifm, he succeeds. 
e3 bungert uns, we are hungry. eS gelingt ung, we succeed. 
e3 bungert cud, you are hungry.  ¢8 gelingt cud), you succeed. 
3 hungert fic, they are hungry. eS gelingt ipnen, they succeed. 


‘ “Fhis form is particularly employed to express sensations 
or feelings of the moment; as, 


G&S durftet mich, J am thirsty ; ¢3 (chaudert mid, I shudders. es fdplafert 
mid, I am sleepy ; ¢3.verlangt mich, IT long for; e3 reuct mich, I re- 
pent, or it repenteth me ; es verdriest mic), J am vexed ; e8 freuet mich, 
L am glad; e§ frievt mich, I am cold (¢8 friert, without an accusative of 
the person, denotes it freezes); e8 abnet mir, my mind forebodes; @9 
fwindelt mit, Z feel giddy; e8 ijt mirleid, Zam sorry; es iff mit nicht 
wohl, I feel unwell ; 08 wird mit obnmacdtig, I feel faint, &c. &e. 


A few impersonals have the reflective form*; as, ¢8 
ercignet {ich, 2¢ happens ; e8 gesiemt (gebiibrt) (ich, 2 2s be- 
coming ; eS verlobnt (id) (der Miibe), 2¢ is worth (while), &e. &c. 


Os. 1. Several personal verbs are used also impersonally, but gene- 
rally with a different import. Thus, er pungert und friert, signifies he is 
starving with hunger and cold ; whilst the impersonals, e$ hungert ifn, e8 
friert ibn, denote merely the temporary feeling of hunger or cold. So 
also, er begegnete mir, he met me—es begegnete mir, sé happened to me, I 
met with; et begab fich, he betook himself—es begab fich, it happened ; 
ev beigft, he is caled—ed heifit, it is said. The import of such imper- 
sonals must be ascertained from the dictionary ; 96 no rule ean. be laid 
down. with regard to the modification of the personal verbs by-the im- 
personal form, except in the cases mentioned in the next observation. 


* These verbs, which are never used personally, must not be confounded 
with the reflective impersonal form explained in Qds. 2., which is a mere mo- 
dification of personal verbs. 
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Obs. 2. In order to state an action without any reference to its agent, 
personal verbs (whether transitive or intransitive) may be used imper- 
sonally both in the passive and in the reflective form; each form, how- 
ever, with a different modification of the verb—namely, 

1.) The passive impersonal form signifies simply the performance of an 
action, without reference to any definite subject; as, €8 wird geladt, 
gefpielt, und getanztim nach(ten Simmer, there ts laughing, playing, and 
dancing in the next room * ; 68 wird geflopft, some one knocks ; G8 darf. 
hier nicht geraucht werden, smoking is not allowed here; &$ wird heute 
trib gefpeifet, dinner will be early today. 

2.) The reflective impersonal form implies an aptitude to an action ; 
as, &§ tangt fich gut in diefem Bimmer, this room is well suited to dancing ; 
GS fchreibt ftch nicht gue mit diefer weder, one cannot write well with this 

pen t. 

_ It will be observed, that these impersonal forms are in signification 
analogous to the third person used reflectively with a passive import 
(9 87, Obs. 2.), inasmuch as they all refer the action to an indefinite 
subject: and indeed they may all be rendered by the indefinite pronoun 
man, one, they, with the active form of the verb; as, Dan tanjt tm 
nadjien Zimmer, they dance in the next room; Man hat den Gapliijfel 
gefunden, they have found the key. The reflective impersonal, as well 
as the other reflectives denoting aptitude or ability (§ 87, Obs. 2.), may 
be rendered also by fich laffen, or by fonnen, with the infinitive of the 
principal verb; as, @8 lat fich (or Man fann) niche gut mit diefer 
ayeder fchreiben, one cannot write well with this pen ; Das lat fic) (or 
Man fann das) nur aus der Erfabrung lernen, one can learn that: only 
Jrom experience —See also § 82, O6s. 2. 


Obs. 3. In the passive impersonal verbs, ¢3 must be omitted (and con- 
sequently the verb is without a nominative) whenever, according to the 
German order of words, it cannot immediately precede its verb—that is, 
in all those cases where the verb either precedes its nominative, as in 
inversions, or is placed last in the sentence, as in subordinate clauses 
(see the order of words in the Syntax). The following are examples: 
sm nach(ten Zimmer wird (not wird e3) getangt, in the next room people 
are dancing ; Wann wird heute gefpeifet ? when do we (or they) dine to- 
day? Sch glaube, daf (not daf es) geflopft wird, I believe somebody 
knocks. @&$ under the same circumstances (i.e. when it cannot pre- 
cede its verb,) is very generally omitted with the impersonals denoting 


_* Just like the Latin impersonals, ridelur, luditur, saltatur, itur, &c. 

If the e3 of such expressions has not an indefinite import, but refers to a 
following clause, the verb belongs to the class of reflectives mentioned at § 87, 
Obs. 2., and has therefore a passive import; as, &é fand fid) nadbher, dab &c., it 
was found afterwards that &c. ; G8 ver(tehet fid, dab er &c., wu is understoud 5 
is a matter of course) that he &c. 
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feelings or sensations, and invariably so with the impersonals ¢§ ijt and 
e3 wird when accompanied by a predicate of this import; as, mich buns 
gert, Lam hungry; uns durftet, we are thirsty ; wenn dich friert, if thou 
art cold; mich diinft, methinks * ; ijt (not iff es) Sonen nicht wept? are 
you not well? mir wurde (not wurde es} tibel, J fainted, &c. 


'. Obs. 4. There is an impersonal form, if we may call it so, in which e¢ 
is not the subject to the verb, but rather a particle of an indefinite im- 
port, often answering to the English there, the real nominative to the 
verb being placed after the verb; as, €$ fommen noc mehr Gaffe, there 
are more guests coming ; &8 flopft jemand, there is somebody knocking ; 
G8 ift Friede gemacht worden, peace has been made ; ES ift ein Gott, 
there is a God. This form, which may be used with most verbs, seems 
intended to draw our attention more to the nominative; and therefore 
it is chiefly employed when, as in the above examples, the nominative 
either is an unascertained subject, or is now first introduced to our 
notice. Hence, it is not used if the nominative be a personal pronoun 
or a proper name. Thus we could not say, &é fommen fie, they are 
coming ; &$ flopft Heinrich, Henry is knocking. This form is used also 
optatively, or imperatively ; as, €8 lebe der Konig! long live the king ! 
G3 herrfche das Recht, let the right prevail. 

In these impersonals, too, ¢$ must immediately precede the verb, and 
is therefore omitted in all those cases in which it must be omitted in the 
passive impersonal (see the preceding observation); as, Diefen Abend 
fommen (not fommen es) noch mebr Gale, this evening there are more 
guests coming ; flopft (not flopft es) jemand? is there anybody knock- 
ing? wenn Griede gemacht ift, if peace has been made.—It will be seen 
from these examples, that the English there, in such instances, must re- 
main untranslated. 


COMPOUND VERBS. 


§ 89. Verbs are compounded almost exclusively with par- 
ticles denoting a local relation, which, with few exceptions, 
are used also as prepositions. Most of these particles are 
separable—that is, in certain cases explained hereafter, they 
are separated from the verb with which they are compound- 
ed; some are inseparable; and a few are both separable _ 
inseparable. (Regarding the latter, see § 90.) 

The inseparable particles are, binter, behind ; wider, 
against (see however § 90, Obs. 4.); voll, full; and mif, 


* The above, it would seem, is the only instance remaining in English of 
this construction, which in Anglo-Saxon was more extensively used. 
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mis ;—among which are generally reckoned also the pre- 
fixes be, emp, ent, et, ge, ver, and 3er, (though, strictly speak- 
ing, the latter are mere servile syllables—see § 12.) These 
particles are never separated from the verbs with which they 
are compounded; and such compound verbs need no further 
explanation in this place, having, as already stated (§§ 74 
and 84), nothing peculiar in form to distinguish them from 
other verbs, except the omission of the augment. 

The following nineteen are separable particles: (See also 
Obs. 2.) 


ab, off. fort, away, forth. 0b, over, on. 

an, on. ber, hither. vor, before. 

auf, up. bin, thither. Weg, away. 

aus, out. (03, loose. wieber, again, back. 
bet, dy. mit, with. qu, to. 

dar, there. nat), after. 

eth, t7. nieder, down. 


The following are examples of verbs compounded with such particles : 
—abreifen, to set off, to depart; fortgeben, to go away, fo follow ; auf: 
heben, fo lift up; ausgiefen, to pour out; anfangen, to begin; einfiib: 
ren, to lead in, to import ; austiibren, to export ; beiftehen, to stand by, 
to assist ; hinreidhen, to suffice ; zumachen, to shut to. 

Obs. 1. From the preceding examples it may be seen, that these com- 
pounds are quite similar to such English verbs as ‘ to set in,’ ‘to set 
out,’ ‘to set off,’ ‘to set forth,’ ‘to set on,’ ‘to set to,’ ‘to set up,’ &c., 
which are also considered as compounds by English grammarians, though 
the particle and the verb are not joined in writing. 


With regard to the separation of these particles from 
their verbs, the following rules must be observed :— 

ist. In the present and imperfect tenses, both indicative 
and subjunctive, the particle is separated and placed after 
its verb, and even after the words depending upon the verb 
(if there be such in the proposition); except when the verb 
depends upon a relative, or a subordinative conjunction (see 
the Conjunctions), in which case the particle remains un- 
separated. : 

2dly. In the imperative the particle is always separated, 
and placed after the verb and its dependents. 
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Sdly. In the infinitive and participles the particle remains 
always prefixed. However, when the infinitive requires 3u, 
to, this word is inserted between the separable particle and 
the verb, all three being joined as one word; as, “sch muf 
e8 aufimachen (jumachen), J must open (shut) it; Sch bin gee 
notbigt es aufjumachen (juzumacyen), J am obliged to open 
(shut) it. ‘The same insertion takes place with respect to 
the augment ge in the participle past,—aufgemadht, suge- 
macht, opened, shut.—See also the end of page 156. 

We will exemplify the preceding rules by the verbs au3.- 
aeben, to go oud, and vorftellen, to present, also to represent. 
The former verb is irregular—see gehen, page 189. 


(Rule 1.) Sch gebe aus*, J go out; Sch gebe jeden Dag aus, I go out 
every day ; Wingen Sie geftern aus? did you go out yesterday ; Gr fast, 
er gebe nie aus, he says, he never goes out ; Sch ftelite ibm meinen Nef: 
fen vor, I presented my nephew to him ; Warum ftellen Gie ung niche 
Shrer Gdhwefter vor? why do you not present us to your sister?—G$ 
Tegnet immer, wenn ich ausgebe, a always rains when I go out; Sb 
fenne den Herrn, mit welchem er ausging, I know the gentleman with 
whom he went out ; Sch wiinfchte, daf er Sie bet Hofe voritellte, Z wished 
that he would introduce you at court; Sh fragte ibn, wen er vorftel(te, 
I asked him whom he represented. | 

(Rule 2.) Gtellen Gie uns Shrer Gabweffer vor, introduce us to your 
sister ; ®ebhe nicht allein aus, do not go out by yourself. 

(Rule 3.) €r hat mich nicht vorgettellt, he has not presented me ; 
Gie iff nicht ausgegangen, she is not gone out; Sch werde heute aus: 
geben (ihn voritellen), Z shall go out (present him) today ; Gr bat mid 
mit ibm ausgugeben (ibn vorzuftellen), he begged me to go out with him 
(to present him); Mich feiner Mutter voritetlend, fagte ev, &c., intro- 
ducing me to his mother, he said, §c.—See also § 92, Oés. 

Obs. 2. There are many other words, of almost all parts of speech, 
which, like the preceding particles, form an essential part of the mean- 
ing of the verb to which they are added, and may therefore be con- 
sidered, to a certain degree, as a component part of it, though they are 
not united with it as one word. Thus in the expressions, Trog bieten, 
to bid defiance ; {pazieren geben, to take a walk; grof thun, to brag ; 
fich anbeifthig maden Gu etwas), to engage oneself (to something); Be: 
denfen tragen, to hesitate ; 3u Grunde geben, to perish s 3u Rathe zie: 
ben, to consult, the words preceding the infinitive form but one idea 


* Even when separated, the particle has the verbal accent,—just like the 
English particles out, &c. mentioned in the above Observation. ( umpare § 90. 
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with it; which indeed, in English and in other languages, is often ex- 
pressed by a simple verb. These separate verbal components, as they 
may be called, not only affect the sense of the verb like the above- 
mentioned separable particles, but also occupy the same place in 
the sentence; that is, in those cases where the particle remains un- 
separated (viz. in the infinitive and participles, and the finite verb of sub- 
ordinate clauses), they, too, remain before the verb; but in the other 
cases, where the particle is thrown to the end of the sentence, they are 
so likewise ; as, Sch werde ihm Zrog bieten, I shall defy him; Sch habe 
feine Zeit fpazieren gu geben, I have no time to take a walk ; G3 regnet 
immer, wenn ich fpazieren gebe, it always rains when I take a walk; Sb 
gebe jeden Tag fpagieren, J take a walk every day; Thun Gie mit 
Shrem Reichthum niche fo grog, do not brag so much about your riches. 

From what has been said, the student will readily observe, 1.) That 
when a word or phrase at the end of a sentence or clause is in sense 
unconnected with the words immediately preceding it, it must be con- 
sidered as a component part of the verb, in conjunction with which its 
import must be ascertained; 2.) That, on the other hand, in learning a 
German verb from the‘dictionary, all the words preceding the infinitive 
must be considered as separate components of the verb, which must 
take their places before the verb or at the end of the sentence, accord- 
ing to the above directions; 3.) That the difference between these verbal 
components and the 19 separable particles of the above list (p. 204), is 
merely of an orthographical nature,—the former being always written 
separately, whilst the latter are united with the verb when preceding 
it.—See, however, Ods. 4. 


Obs. 3. The position of the verbal component with regard to its verb 
arises from a peculiarity in the German order of words, which, being also 
the cause of the separation of the particle from its verb, it will be useful 
briefly to explain here :— 

It is a general rule, which obtains, more or less, also in other lan- 
guages, that the limiting or explanatory word should. precede that which 
it limits or explains; or, in other words, that the dependent should 
precede the word upon which it depends. Thus, in the phrases, “ very 
beautifully furnished houses,” “my neighbour's children,” every word 
limits and defines the next following. In German this rule holds good, 
in certain instances, also with verbs; namely, with the infinitive and 
participles, and with the finite* verb of subordinate clauses; and all 
the words, therefore, that Jimit or depend on the verb, must in these 
instances precede it,—more closely or more remotely, according to me 
closer or remoter connexion with it. 


* Finite verb, is the verb inflected according to-person and number—that is, 
any part of the verb but the infinitive and oe 
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Hence the words treated of in the last ‘observation, as forming a com- 
ponent part of the verb, and which are therefore most closely connected 
with it, must then precede it immediately in those cases. See the three 
first examples in the preceding page. 

In the cases, it must be observed, in which the verb takes this posi- 
tion after all its dependents, it is not assertive * ; for the infinitive and 
participles are mere verbal nouns, and the finite verb of a subordinate 
clause does not assert or impart any new fact to the hearer. But in 
independent propositions, where the verb is in its proper function of 
asserting, the finite verb, as the part implying the assertion, is placed 
close to its subject, whilst all the other words remain in the same order 
as in the subordinate clause. Accordingly, the verbal component, which 
in the subordinate clause is last but one,—being followed only by the 
verb,—is in the independent proposition the very last ; so that all the 
other dependents of the verb are inserted between the verb and its 
component.—See the three last examples of the preceding Obs. 

This tendency of the assertive verb to precede all the words limiting 
it, is the cause that in verbs compounded with any of the above-men- 
“tioned nineteen particles, the particle, as a limiting word of the simple 
verb, is disjoined and put at its usual place at the end of the sentence, 
when the verb is assertive, and therefore placed close to its subject. 

The preceding remark may, more concisely, be expressed thus :—In 
_an independent sentence the copula +, or the part of the verb implying 
the copula, stands close to the subject, whilst the predicate + is quite at 
the end of the sentence. This tendency of the assertive copula and the 
predicate, to occupy respectively almost the two extremes of the sen- 
tence, is the cause, that with compound verbs soluble into their com- 
ponent parts, the simple verb, as implying the copula, is in independent 
sentences divested of its component, which, as belonging to the predi- 


_.* See the Conjunctions, where the difference between the assertive and | 
non-assertive verb will be fully explained. 

+ As these terms will occur often in the sequel, a short explanation of them 
may perhaps be acceptable to some learners :—In every proposition there must 
be, Ist; a subject; that is, a noun or pronoun to which we attribute something 
(as an action, a state, or some circumstance) ; 2ndly, a predicate, or attribute ; 
that is, the action or state, &c. which is attributed; and Srdly, a copula ; 
that is, the word denoting the attribution, or the word that unites the predi- 
cate with the subject. Thus in the proposition “John is writing,” (or “is 
rich,” or “is here,”) “ John’? is the subject, “ writing” (“rich,”’ or “ here,”’) 
the predicate, and ‘‘is” the copula. The verb to de is the only verb which can 
be used as a pure copula ; that is, as denoting merely the attribution, without | 
any part of the attribute (predicate) ; all the other verbs imply, besides the 
attribution or copula, either the whole or part of the predicate. Thus if we 
say, “ The days increase,” the verb includes the copula and the whole predi- 
cate,—being equivalent to “are increasing’; but if we say, ‘« The days get 
longer,” the verb, being equivalent to “are getting,”’ contains only a part of 
the predicate,—the word “longer” forming the other part. 


T2 
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cate, takes its place at the end of the sentence. Hence it comes also 
that there are no inseparable compound verbs in German, but such as 
belong to the second class of compounds mentioned in section 19.— 
See also the following Ods. 


Obs. 4. In our list of the separable particles, we have followed the 
authority of Adelung, who asserts that those alone have that orthogra- 
phical privilege of being united with their verbs when preceding them, 
and that all other words forming component parts of the verb ought to 
be written separately. But though this rule may suffice for the student 
in his writing German, it must be allowed that usage in this respect is 
not uniform, and that, as he will observe in reading, a great many other 
words are now frequently joined with their verbs in the same manner 
as the above particles. Among these the following may, perhaps, be 
distinguished as most commonly joined :—empot, upwards; entgegen, 
towards, also against ; $eim, home ; iiberein, concordant ; jurilt, back ; 
zufammen, together ; and almost all adverbs compounded with ber, pin, 
or vor (e.g. beraus, out ; binein, in; vorbei, over, &c.); as, emporfom: 
men, to get up, to rise; entgegengeben, to go to meet ; beimfebren, to 
return home ; iibereinftimmen, to agree, to accord; herausfommen, to 
come out ; voriibergeben, to pass by, &c. &c. Several adjectives, too, 
and even some substantives, are often joined with particular verbs, when 
they are used figuratively; as, wabrnehbmen, to become aware, to per- 
ceive ; wabr{agen, to prophesy (which is, however, often used as an in- 
separable compound) ; feftnebmen, to arrest; freifpredben, to acquit ; 
haushalten, to keep house ; gliitwiinfchen, to congratulate, &c. 

As it would be difficult to give a complete list of all the words which 
are, more or Jess generally, united with verbs in the same manner as the 
separable particles, it may suffice merely to remark, that all compound 
verbs (i.e. of which both parts are separately current) occurring in Ger- 
man must be considered as separable; except those compounded with 
inseparable particles (see the beginning of this section), and those given 
in the margin below *, which are also inseparable. The latter, however, 
(most of which occur but seldom,) can hardly be called exceptions, as 
they are, for the greatest part, not compound verbs, but derivatives of 
compound nouns: thus, bofmeiftern, to censure, is not a compound of 
Hof and meiftern, but is derived from the substantive Hofmeifter, go- 
vernor ; friih{tiicten, to breakfast, is derived from das Friip(tiict, the break- 
fast. | 


* Argwohnen, brandfdhagen, frohfoden, frihftiden, fuchs(dwanjen, glatteifen, 
herbergen, hofmeiftern, hohniadhetn, hohneden, tagbaigen, ftelholen, turgweilen, tangs 
weilen, liebduge(n, liebfofen, luftwandein, muthmagen, nachtwandeln, nothsidtigen, 
rechtfertigen, (dulmeiftern, tagewerten, wetterleudten, wetteifern, weisfagen, wehtlas 
gen, wertiwedfein ; andall the verbs given § 84, Obs. 1. 
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We will conclude by adding the following remarks :—1.) When at 
the beginning of a compound verb there are two particles, these con- 
joined form the separable part of the verb; as, zuvorfommen, to pre- 
vent ; davonlaufen, to run away—er fommt guvor, &c —The verb iiber: 
vorthetlen, to overreach, it may here be observed, is inseparable. 2.) If 
a verb begins with any of the seven prefixes, no part of it is separable, 
though such prefix should happen to be followed by one of the sepa- 
rable particles; as, beauftragen, to commission ; verabjdumen, to neglect 
—ith beauftrage, &c. However, in bevorftehen, to await, and in com- 
pounds with entjiwei, in two (as, entzweibrechen, to break in two, &c.), 
bevor and entzwei are separable; as, Was ftehet mir bevor? what awaits 
me? (8 brach entzwei, it broke in two. 3.) On the other hand, when 
the separable particle begins the compound verb, it is separable even 
when the second component part, (i. e. the verb,) begins with a prefix ; 
as, aufbewabren, fo preserve; anbefeblen, to enjoin—ich bewabre auf, 
&c. That in such compounds the participle past drops the augment ge, 
has already been mentioned (p. 156). 4.) There are a few compound 
verbs which are inseparable merely because they are never used assert- 
ively ; that is, as the finite verb uf an independent proposition (see 
Oés. 3.), and which may therefore be considered as defective. This is 
chiefly the case with the few compound verbs beginning with aufer and 
auser; as, auferzieben, to bring up from infancy; auferlegen, to enjoin ; 
auserwablen, to select, &c. ; none of which verbs occur assertively, and 
some of them are used only in the infinitive and participles. The verb 
vorenthalten, to withhold illegally, also hardly ever occurs assertively. 
The verbs lobfingen, to sing in praise, and lobpreifen, to praise, to exalt, 
occur only in the infinitive ; and anbetreffen, or anbelangen, to concern, 
is used only in the expresssion, was mid) (dich, ung, &c.) anbetrifft (or 
anbelangt), as for what concerns me (thee, us, &c.). 


§ 90. The four particles, durdh, through ; tiber, over ; um, 
round, or round about, also down; unter, under, are in 
some verhs separable, in many others inseparable, and in 
some separable or inseparable, according to their import. 
When separable, they have the principal accent *, and are 
subjected to the same rules as the other separable particles 
(§ 89); when inseparable, the accent is on the second com- 
ponent *, the verb, and, consequently, the participle past has 
not the augment ge (see §§ 19 and 74); as, tintergehen, to 
go down, also to perish ; die Gonme gebet unter, the sun sets, 
fie ift untergegangen, zt has set; in Gefabr unterzugeben, cn 

* Just as the English accent to look cver and to overlook. 
T 3 
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danger of perishing ;—unternébmen, to undertake ; id un- 
ternchine, Z undertake ; ic) babe unternommen, I have under- 
taken; wir wiinichen da3 3u unternébmen, we wish to undertake 
that ; unterbalten, to hold under ; ich balte unter, J hold under, 
&c. ;—unterba'lten, to amuse; id) unterba'lte, J amuse, &e. 

The following rules will serve for ascertaining when these 
four particles are separable, and when not :— 

I. When the particles imply in their respective com- 
pounds the same relation of place which they denote as 
prepositions—namely, durch, through (i.e. from end to end); 
um, round, on all sides ; tther, over ; and unter, under—they 
are inseparable if the object of the local relation they de- 
note is the accusative* of the compound verb, and separable 
if that object is not expressed—it being understood or left 
out of view. See Ods. 1. 

II. But when in the compound, the particle is used in a 
different sense from that which it has as a preposition, or - 
when its peculiar import is not distinctly felt in the com- 
pound, durch and um are separable, and iiber and unter are 
inseparable (see also Ods. 3.). 


I, Examples of the first Rule :—Gin Ctrom durdhflieft die Stadt, a 
stream flows through the town; Die Wellen durcbraden den Damm, the 
waves broke through the sea-wall ; Gr durchreif’te viele Lander, he tra- 
velled through many countries ;—Sch bielt mid) an jenem Ort nicht auf, 
ich reif’te nur durch, Z did not stay at that place, I merely passed through 
[it]; Gie liefien mich nicht durch, they did not let me through. 

Wir umfchiften die Gnfel, we sailed round the island ; Cr umarmte 
das Rind, he embraced (threw his arms around) the child ; Umgiirtet eure 
Lenden mit Wabroeit, gird your loins about with truth ;—Gilrte mir 548 
Gdwert um, gird me on my sword; Wirf einen Dantel um, throw a 
eloek round ( you]. 

Gr iiberfubr cinen Mann, he drove over a man ; Uehergebe diefe Stelle, 
pass by (or over) this passage ;—Gr fubr tiber, he crossed over (the river) ; 


* The accusative case of the active voice being the subject or nominative 
of the passive, the object referred to by the inseparable particle is accordingly, 
in the passive voice, in the nominative case; as, Der Damm ift durdbroden, 
the dam is broken through ; Gr ift von Feinden umgeben, he ts surrounded by ene- 
mies. This is probably also the reason that the two neuter verbs, iiber(rieren, 
to freeze over, iiberharidyen, to cicatrize over, in which the particle refers to the 
nominative, are inseparable ; their import being more of a passive nature, 


¢ 
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Das Walfer focht tiber, the water Soils over ; Er ging zum Seinde Uber, 
he went over to the enemy. 

Gie unterboblten die GFeftung, say undermined the fortress; Unter: 

ftreiche diefes Wort, underline this word; (Sy unterband e8 mit einer 
Gchnur, he tied a string below it ;—Gr band ein Duh unter, he tied 
a cloth below (something understood) ; Das Git ging unter, the ship 
went down; Gr tauchte unter, he dived under ; Wir ftanden. unter, we 
stood under. 
- If, Examples of the second Rule :—Gr hat das ganze Land durdhge: 
reift, he has travelled all over the country (see Obs. 2.); Gie hat ibre 
Gchube durchgegangen, she has worn out her shoes; Er hat fein ganges 
Vermogen durchgebracht, he has run through all his fortune ;—Gie fiel um, 
she fell down ; Wir Fehrten um, we turned back ; Wende das Blatt um, 
turn over the leaf; Gv {ab fic) um, he looked about ; Sch bringe Gie um, 
L kill yous Gr rannte (or fubr) ein find um, ke ran (or drove) a child 
down; Wir find viel umgefabren, we have driven very circuitously; $y 
babe diefen Auffag umgearbeitet, L have recast this essay; Er fchrieb 
den Brief um, he transcribed the letter (in the sense of to paraphrase, 
however, umfchreiben is inseparable). 

Sch bin gegwungen a3 zu uberarbeiten (iiberfchreiben), I am obliged 
to do (write) this over again; Gr iberzeugte mich, he convinced me; Dad 
ift iibertrieben, that is exaggerated ;—Unterbrich mich nit, do not inter- 
rupt me; Er ynternimmt ¢3, he undertakes it. 

The following inseparable compounds are some further examples of 
the second rule :—iiberbieten, to outdid; iibereilen, éo overhasten ; ijber: 
wintern, fo pass the winter ; libernachten, to pass the night; tiberladen, 
to overload ; iibertretfen, fo surpass; unterrichten, to instruct ; unter: 
bleiben, to remain unexecuted. — 


Obs. 1. It will be seen that the inseparable compounds belonging to 
the first rule, are always attended by an accusative case which is the 
object of the prepositional function * involved in the compound, and 
-not of the simple verb; thus, the above accusatives, Stadt, Snfet, 
‘Mann, and Feftung, are the objects through, round, over, or under 
which the action of the respective verbs is directed. But the separable 
compounds of the first rule either are (as in the example er reif’te 
durch) intransitive, or, when transitive (as in Gie liefen mich nicht 
durch), the accusative is the object of the action expressed by the 
" simple verb, (the latter being then a transitive,) and not of the par- 
ticle, which, by the relation of place it expresses, merely defines the 


* Ifthe simple verb is transitive, its object must in the compound be pre- 
ceiled by mit, with,—just as one would say in English, “ He underlaid the 
diamond with foil,’’—instead of “ He laid foil under the diamond.”’ See the 
above example of the inseparable unterbinden. 
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direction of the action. The characteristic, therefore, of the separable 
_ particle is adverbial, and that of the inseparable is prepositional. Hence 
the accusative of the inseparable compounds, like that of a preposition, 
is stationary with regard to the action, whilst the accusative of the se- 
parable compounds undergoes in the action the change of place indi- 
cated by the particle-—See the two examples of umpiirten, and those 
of unterbinden. 


Obs. 2. When the separable particle durdb refers to an accusative 
expressed (see for instance the first example of the second rule,) it 
does not, as when inseparable, denote the same relation of place as 
the preposition durdj—viz, simply from end to end, but implies a con- 
tinuation of the action to the end of the object *, without any particu- 
lar reference to the beginning of it. Such compounds, therefore, are 
often joined with adverbs which refer only to the latter part of the ac- 
tion or energy as directed to the end of the object ; whilst, when the 
game verbs are inseparable, the adverbs must refer to the action as di- 
rected to the whole object. Thus, Gr hat das Sabr gliictlich durcge- 
lebt, happily he has lived the year out, infers that he was not expected to 
live to the end of the year, and the adverb “ happily” therefore relates 
to his having lived to the end of that time; but, Cr hat das Sabr gliicts 
lich Durdblebt signifies he has lived (all) the year happy; Gr bat das 
Holz nicht durcdbgebort infers that he has bored at the wood, but not 
quite through ; but nicht dburdhbort simply denies the action. Hence, all 
inseparable compounds with bur), except such as preclude this idea of 
continuation—as, dburdhfreuzen, to intersect ; durchweben, to interweave— 
may be used also separably to denote continuation of the action till quite 
through the object. 


Obs. 3. On examining the above two rules, it will be seen, that in the 
first are comprehended all the inseparable compounds of durch and um, 
and all the separable compounds of ijber and unter. The two rules may 
therefore more compendiously be expressed thus :—The particles durd) 
and um are always separable, except when involving a prepositional func- 
tion; that is, a direction through, or round, the accusative of the com- 
pound verb, in which case they are inseparable;—and, on the other hand, 
the particles iiber and unter are always inseparable, except when they 
have the character of adverbs of place; that is, when denoting over and 
undér merely with regard to the action or energy expressed by the simple 
verb, leaving out of view the object of over or under. 

With regard to the latter particles we add the following remarks :— 
1.) In the separable compounds iiberbleiben, to remain (as leavings), and 


* Analogously to such English phrases as, “to talk oneself hoarse,” “to 
cough a person down”; which imply a continuance of the action till that 
effect is produced. 
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iberlaffen, to leave (as remnants), iiber is used for iibrig, remaining. In 
a few other separable compounds, ijber denotes off or beyond the basis ; 
as, iiberftiivzen or tiberfchlagen, to fall upside down or backwards. When — 
used in the reflective form, though they have the same import, they are 
inseparable; as, Gr iiberfdlug fic), he fell backwards. 2.) When the 
proper import of a separable compound is used metaphorically, it re- 
mains separable; as, iibertreten, to step over (to another place) ;— 
hence, figuratively, Gr ging ju einer andern Partet uber, he went over to 
another party ; untergeden is separable, whether denoting to go down 
(below the surface, or horizon), or éo perish. The subjoined verbs are 
inseparable ; probably because no metaphor is felt in German,—that is, 
the verbs suggest directly to the mind the idea to be conveyed, without 
the intervention of the proper or local meaning of over or under :— 
iberfegen, fo translate ; iiberreden, to persuade ; unterdriifen, to sup- 
press ; untertwerfen, to submit, to subject ; unterliegen, to succumb; un: 
terfchreiben, to subscribe, to sign (whether with reference to a paper, or 
to one’s name) ; fich untergieben (einer Urbeit), to take upon oneself (a 
work); and perhaps a few others. 4.) Compounds with iiber implying 
a transferring over to another person—as, iiberliefern, to deliver ; Uber: 
machen, to make over; tiberf{chicfen, to remit, &c.—are inseparable. 

Obs. 4. We have classed wieder, again, back, among the particles 
which are always separable, and wider, against, among those which are 
always inseparable: as exceptions, we must however notice here the 
verb wiederholen, which is inseparable when denoting to repeat, but se- 
parable when denoting to fetch back ; and the verb widerhalten, to resist, 
or not to give way, which is separable. 


REMARKS ON THE INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES. 


§ 91. Before we conclude our account of the verb, it may 
be proper to consider the infinitive and participles in their 
use as verbal nouns (i. e. the infinitive as a substantive, and 
the participles as adjectives), and notice a few peculiarities 
in their import. 

The simple infinitive (not those formed by the aid of 
auxiliaries, ) is often used as a substantive, answering to the 
English verbal noun in ing; as, da8 Lefen, the reading; das 
Weinen, the crying; 008 Gluchen, the swearing, and is then 
declined like an ordinary substantive ;—das Lefen, de8 Le: 
fens, dem Lefen, das Lefen; but from the nature of its signifi- 
cation, it is unusual in the plural. It is often governed by 
prepositions ; as, im (i.e. in Dem—see § 30, Obs. 3.) Weg: 
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geben, in the going away; vom vielen Ween, from crying 
much. It is mostly, as in the preceding examples, preceded 
by the definite article, often by other definitives, and some- 
times it is used without any definitive; as, ein allgemeines 
Sauchzen, a general shouting ; da8 Ziel meines Strebens, the 
end of my striving ; mit blofem Sicten, with mere talking ; 
6i8 auf Wiederfeben, until our meeting again. 

Obs. 1. In many instances, these nouns not merely denote the action 
implied in the verb, but are used in a more extended signification, and 
in a few cases even in a concrete sense; as, da8 Berfprechen, the pro- 
mise (and not merely the promising) ; bas Berbrechen, the crime; das 
Uusfommen, the sufficiency ; }a8 Gcbreiben, the writing, the letter. 

As may be seen from these examples, the German infinitive, used as a 
noun, is sometimes rendered in English by a usual substantive, and not 
by the verbal in ing. But the contrary is oftener the case, the English 
verbal in ing being frequently rendered by an ordinary substantive in 
German, and not by the infinitive noun: as, the beginning, der Anfang ; 
the feeling, da8 Gefiibl ; the (sense of) hearing, bas Gehor ;—especially 
when used as a concrete noun ;—the drawing, die 3eichnung; the paint- 
ing, bas Gemablde (das Zeichnen, das Mahlen, denote merely the actions 
of drawing and of painting). When this verbal forms in English the first 
part of a compound, it is generally rendered in German by the root of 
the verb; as, writing-paper, Gcreibpapier; dancing-master, Tanzmeifter ; 
playing-cards, Gpielfarten ; spinning-wheel, Spinnrad, &c. 

Obs. 2. In phrases where this verbal noun is preceded by 3um (i. e. 3u 
dem), there is always the relation of means and end implied, the lead- 
Ing word denoting the means to the action expressed by this verbal. 
And it is by this that it is mostly distinguished from the mere infinitive 
preceded by 3u, in which this relation is seldom perceived. Thus, Gr 
gab mir Briefe zum Lefen, he gave me letters for reading—that is, the 
letters were to serve to gratify the desire of reading; but, Gr gab mir 
“Briefe gu lefen, he gave me letters to read, implies merely that he 
wanted me to read the letters; Sih babe nichts zum Gehreiten, J have 
nothing to write with ;—Sch habe Shnen nichts zu fchreiben, J have no- 
thing to write to you; Gtoff zum Nachdenfen, matter for reflection ; 
—bder Wunfeh nachgudenten, the wish to reflect. Not unfrequently, 
however, this verbal with 3um implies an uncommon effect, and is ren- 
dered in English by “ enough,” with an infinitive, or merely by an ad- 
verb; as, cine Hige gum Crfticten, a heat enough to suffocate one; a3 
iff gum Dodtlachen, that is enough to make one die with laughter ; Gie 
fingen gum Entgilten, you sing delightfully. 

Obs. 8, We have observed before (§ 82, Ods. 2.) that the infinitive 


‘ 
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after the auxiliary [a(fen, may be used passively, and that it ie only from 
the context that one can know in what sense it must be taken. This 
is the case also when the infinitive is governed by f¢hen, fo see, or boren, 
to hear ; thus, Sch fab ifn binden, may mean, I saw him binding, or being 
bound ; Sch bore ibn rufen, J hear him calling, or being called ; Gy hort 
fich gerne (oben, he likes to hear himself praised, or (which sense however 
is less usnal,) praising. After the verb feyn, to de, the infinitive has always 
a passive import ; as, Gr ift gu bedauern, he is to be pitied ; Diefes Prerd 
iff gu verfaufen, this horse is to be sold; Diefe Stelle it fo gu verfteben, 
this passage is to be understood thus ; Gie ift nirgends 3u finden, she is 
nowhere to be found. 


§ 92. Both participles are frequently used as adjectives, 
and declined as such; as, da3 licbende Rind, the loving child ; 
das geliebte Rind, the beloved child ; die untergehende Gonne, 
the setting sun ; die untergegangene Gonne, the sun which has 
set. (See also the examples at Section 51, Obs.5.) They are, 
like common adjectives, also used substantively (§ 52); as, 
ein Gterbender, a dying man ; die Geliebte, the beloved ; das 
Nuffallende, what is striking ; das Werdende, what is in the 
course of formation; da8 Bergangene, what 1s past. (See 
also page 105.) ‘That they are also susceptible of the 
degrees of comparison, has already been noticed. (§ 55, 
Obs. 3.) | 

The participle present of nearly every verb may be used 
as a concrete adjective (§ 50), but not as an abstract; that 
is, it cannot be joined with the verb feyn, zo be. Thus we 
may say, da8 weinende Rind, the crying child; but not das 
Kind ift weinend, the child is crying. (See also § 76, Obs. 3.) 
A considerable number, however, have extended their sig- 
nification, and assumed the nature of common adjectives, 
denoting a permanent quality, and not a transitory action: 
these of course, are used in abstract also; as, Diefe Wnt- 
wort ift befriedigend (niederfchlagend), thzs answer ts satisfac- 
tory (afflicting); Gein Wik ift beifend, Azs wit is sarcastic. 
Thus also riihrend, ouching ; reifend, rapid; rafend, raving 
ammafend, assuming ; which, as well as a great many others 
that must be learned from practice, are all real adjectives 
denoting a permanent quality. 
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The participle present is not used passively (as may partly 
be seen from § 79, Obs. 2.); except when preceded by the 
particle st, ¢o, in which case it has a passive import, with 
an implication of necessity or possibility; as, der 3 berwei- 
fende Gab, the proposition to be proved ; hodjuverebrender 
Herr, highly-to-be-honoured Sir ; eine leicht 3u tiberfebende 
Wabrbeit, a truth easily to be overlooked. 

Obs. The present participle joined with su, it will be perceived, is 
analogous in its import to the infinitive governed by feyn (see § 91, 
Obs. 3.); and indeed some grammarians consider this form merely as an 
adjective, derived from the infinitive of that construction by the addi- 
tion of d (in the same manner as the adjective morgend, of tomorrow, is 
derived from morgen, tomorrow). It has also this in common with the 
infinitive, that in its composition with separable particles (§ 89), 3u is 
inserted between the separable particle and the participle; as, der ab: 
gufcdhreibende Brief, the letter to be copied, from abfdjreiben, to copy. 

We must however observe, that this use of the present participle is 
rather formal ; almost like such English phrases as “ the never-to-be- 
forgotten day,” “this ever-to-be-lamented event ;” and therefore rarely 
occurs in elegant writing, or in colloquial language ; and upon the whole, 
its use is confined generally to compound verbs. It is, moreover, never 
employed but as a concrete adjective. See page 97. 


§ 93. Those past participles which in the conjugation can 
be combined with the auxiliary werdew (i.e. those of trans- 
itives or of verbs admitting of the passive voice—§ 67), or 
with the auxiliary feyn (i.e. those of neuter verbs denoting 
a change of place or state—§ 76), may be used as adjectives 
in the signification which they have in such combination ; 
as, der abgeichictte Vothe, the dispatched messenger ; die ge: 
pfliicéte Rofe, the plucked rose ; das jzerbrochene Glas, the 
broken glass; der weggelaufene Gcbuldner, the absconded 
debtor ; die verwelfte Blume, the faded flower ; das verroftete 
Gifen, the rusted iron. 

Obs. 1. As may be inferred from the above rule, the past participles 
cannot be used adjectively in the sense they have when combined with . 
the auxiliary baben. It must therefore be observed, 1.) That those of 
transitive verbs cannot be used as adjectives in an active sense (being 


then conjugated with haben) ; and we may say, cine auswendig gelernge 
Rede, a speech learned by heart ; cine gelebrter Mann, a learned (lite- 
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tally, @ taught) man; but not cin gelernter Mann; for this participle, in 
reference to a man, can be used only in an active sense. 2.)-That those 
of all such verbs as do not admit in their conjugation any other auxiliary 
thau baben—namely, reflective verbs, and such neuter verbs as do not 
denote a change of state or place—can never be used adjectively. 
There are, however, many exceptions to this ruale—or, more correctly 
speaking, many participles have, in their use as adjectives, extended or 
changed their original signification, and become, as it were, different 
words from the kindred participles; and their import must therefore be 
learned from the dictionary. Thus, in the phrases, eine verdiente Otrafe, 
a merited punishment; ein verfcwiegenes Geheimnif, a kept secret, ver: 
dient and verfcywiegen are the participles past of verdignen, to deserve, 
and ver{chiweigen, to conceal, not to reveal; but when we say, eitt ver: 
dienter, ein verfchwiegencr, Mann, a deserving, « discreet, man, verdient 
and verfchwiegen are used as adjectives independent of their participial 
import. Thus also, ein erfabrner Mann, an experienced man (i.e. a man of 
experience); ein uniiberlegter (or unbedachter) Meni, an inconsiderate 
man; ein gelebrtes Buch, a learned book ; ein verdroffener, unbebolfe: 
ner Rnabe, @ listless, helpless boy. Of the same description are all ad- 
jectives derived from past participles of reflective verbs, or of neuter 
verbs conjugated with bafen ; as, cin Betrunfener, a drunken man; ein 
geziertes Weib, an affected woman ; ein ent{cploffener Meni, a resolute 
man 3 ein veritrtes Lamm, a strayed lamb ; ein Verliebter, a man in love 
(being derived from the reflective verbs fich betrinfen, fich zieren, &c.) ; 
—¢in ausgedienter Goldat, a soldier who has served out his time; ein vers 
swweifelter Menfch, @ desperate man; ein gefchmeicheltes Gemablde, a 
flattering picture (ausdienen, verzweifeln, and fcymeidein being neuter 
verbs conjugated with baben); and a great many more, which must be 
learned by practice. | 
Many other adjectives, with the form of a participle past, are evidently 

derived from nouns ; as, gefticfelt und gefpornt, booted and spurred ; ge: 
fittet, civilized; geficdert, feathered (from the substantives Stiefel, Sporn, 
Gitte, and Geder); which forms are quite analogous to such English de- 
rivatives as horned, wooded, kind-hearted, &c. 


Obs. 2. When dependent on the verb fommen, to come, the past par- 
ticiples of verbs denoting locomotion are used in the sense of progres- 
sive action, like the participle present, and not in their usual import of 
completed action; as, Da fommte er gelaufen (gefprungen, bergefrochen), 
there he comes running (leaping, sneaking along). 

Another peculiar use of this participle (in which it likewise does not 
denote completed action) is when employed as‘a kind of interjectional 
imperative—similar to such English expressions as silence! away with 
you! as, Pag gemacht! make way/ aufgefthauct! mind! take care ! 

U ; 
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nicht gelarmt! no notse! die Hite abgenommen! hats of! On account 
of its force and animation, this form is often used by poets in lively ex- 
hortations: Frifdy auf Rameraden! den Happen gezdumt! rouse ye, 
comrades! bridle the steed !—Schiller. 


Obs. s. We may, lastly, mention also, that the infinitive and partici- 
ples, when used as verbal nouns, admit of compositions which the verb 
they are derived from does not. Thus, we say, a8 Grdbeben, the earth- 
quake ; da$ Pferderennen, the horse-race; da8 Andenfen, the remem- 
brance, the keepsake; die Friegfiibrenden Madhte, the belligerent powers ; 
der wachhabende Offigier, the officer on duty; ein pflicytvergerfener 
Men{d, an unprincipled person; though we have no such compound 
verbs as andenfen, Friegfilbren, &c. 


THE ADVERB. 


§ 94. In the German, as in other languages, there are, _ 
‘comparatively, few original or primitive adverbs; by far the 

greatest number are derived from other words, chiefly ad- 
jectives. 

In English, adjectives are changed into adverbs by means’ 
of the affix ly,—rich, richly ; in German the uninflected ad- 
jective is used adverbially, without undergoing any change; 
as, Gi ifé (chon, und fchreibt fchon, she is beautiful, and writes 
beautifully.—See also § 50, Obs. 2. 


Obs. 1. The termination lit}, which, etymologically, is the same with 
the English /y, is used to form adjectives, not only from substantives, (as, 
tiglicy, daily; freundlid), friendly—from Zag, day ; Freund, friend,) 
but also from other adjectives; as, {UGIIM), sweetish ; langlich, oblong ; 
fleinlid), petty ; rothlich, reddish; frantlich, sickly ; reinlid), cleanly ; 
from-the adjectives fiif, sweet; lang, long, &c. The learner must there- 
fore not be misled by the English idiom, to suppose such derivatives to 
be mere adverbs; they are adjectives, and, like other adjectives, they 
are used in the same form also as adverbs. é 

There is, however, rather a considerable numoer of such derivatives 
in lich, which are mere adverbs, and never used as adjectives ; as, ficher: 
lich, surely; vornebmlich, particularly ; treulich, faithfully > fchwerlich, 
hardly ; fiirzlich, lately; gnadiglith, graciously; Fectlich, boldly; innig: 
lich, sincerely, heartily ; gemeiniglich, commonly ; befanntlich, as is well 
known ; and many more, which must be left to practice *. 


* A fewof them are distinguished from their primitive adverbs by referring 
to the copula, whilst the latter refer to the predicate (see Obs. 2.); as, Gr han: 
defte weife (tlug), he acted wisely (prudently); Gr fdywieg weistid) (tlligli&), Ae 
wisely (prudently) was silent, 
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Obs. 2. Adjectives are.often made to express an adverbial relation by 
joining them, in the genitive case, with the feminine substantive Weife, 
manner, wise ; as, ungeredpter Weife, (or ungerecterweife, as it is often 
written,) unjustly ; unbefonnener Weile, ixconsiderately. Such adverbial 
phrases, however, always relate to the copula, and not to the predi- 
cate *; or, more accurately speaking, they modify the circumstances 
connected with the event, and not the manner of it, the latter being 
always denoted by the usual adverb; as, Gie bangte den Gpiegel beput: 
fam auf, she hung up the glass cautiously ;—Gie hangte den Spiegel be: 
hutfamer Weife auf, she, cautiously, hung up the glass; Gr it ungliicflich 
verheirathet, he is married unhappily ;—Gr ift ungliiélider Weife ver: 
Heirathet, he, unfortunately, is married ; Er fam glitclich an, he arrived 
safely s—Gr fam gliiclicber Weife an, he, fortunately, arrived. How- 
ever, when no ambiguity can arise, the simple adverb is frequently used 
also in reference to the copula; as, Sch lief 3ufallig (or 3ufalliger 
Weife) die Sebrift zu Haufe, I accidentally left the writing at home. 


05s. 3. We will notice here also the following modes of formation of 
adverbs: 

1. Several adjectives are compounded with Mafen, (the plural of 
Mafie, measure,) in the same manner as the compounds with Weife 
just mentioned (Ods. 2.); as, cinigermafien (or einiger Mafen), in some 
measure ; folgendermafien, in the following manner ; abgeredetermafen, 
in A manner agreed upon, &c. 

2. Weif ¢, manner, compounded with nies substantives, often forms 
adverbs in which it denotes dy way of, or by; as, verfucdhsweife, dy 
way of trial or experiment ; tropfenweife, by drops; freugweife, cross- 
wise ; tiidweife, by pieces, piecemeal. 

3. The letter 8, as a derivative termination, is, exclusively, adverbial ; 
and a great many adverbs are formed from a variety of words by an- 
nexing this letter ¢ ; as, recht8, on the right ; linf8, on the left; flugs, 
immediately ; anfang8, at frst; eilends, in haste ; ofters, frequently ; 
feitwarts, aside ; oftwiarts, eastwards; allerdings, certainly, by all means; 
allerfeits, from all parts; unterweges, on the way; gleidhfall8, likewise, 
&e. &e. 


§ 95. Not only the positive, but also the comparative and 
superlative of adjectives are used adverbially, without un- 
dergoing any change. The superlative in this case is used 


* See note +, page 207. i 

+ The greater part of these adverbs are in fact genitives of nouns,—this 
case being often used adverbially. (See the use of the genitive in the Syntax. ) 
From analogy, perhaps, this genitive inflection (8) was afterwards employed 
with other words as a mere adverbial annex. Compare this with § 45, Vbs. 2. 
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only in the form with am (page 109); as, Gie fcbreibt {choner 
alg er, und am fchonften von uns allen, she writes more beau- 
tifully than he, and the most beautifully of us all. 

With the exception of oft, often (see page 110), adverbs 
that cannot be used also as adjectives have no degrees of 
comparison. (Indeed, very few of them, by the nature of 
their import, admit the idea of intension or remission.) The 
following, therefore, take their comparatives and superla- 
tives from adjectives of a kindred import: 


Positive, bald, soon, Comp. eber, Superl. am ebeften. 
wobl, well, beffer, ain beften. 
gern, willingly, —_ lieber, am Tiebften. 


Obs. 1. Some writers compare bald regularly —balder, am balde(ten. — 
The positive form of cher (¢h¢) is now used only as a conjunction, signi- 
fying before.—The positive of lieber (lieb) denotes dear, and is never 
used in the sense of willingly.—The adjective gut, good, which, as we 
have seen (page 110), is used as the positive of beffer, beft, is, like other 
adjectives, employed also adverbially.—Sce § 98, Obs. 2. 


Oés. 2, The superlative with am always implies, as in the above ex- 
ample, a comparison. (See § 54, Oés.) The superlative of eminence is 
expressed, as with adjectives (§ 56, Obs. 2.), by adding some adverb 
of intension to the positive ; as, Cie fcbreibt febr (or auficrordentlic) 
fcion, she writes most beautifully. With many adverbs, however, this 
may be done also by the superlative taking ¢ and being pteceded by auf$ 
or auf bag; as, aufs artigfte, most politely ; auf bag angenebmifte, most 
agreeably. 

The uninflected superlative, too, is sometimes used to express the su- 
perlative of eminence; as, riipmlichft, most laudably, most gloriously ;— 
feierlichft, most solemnly ; innig(t, most heartily; geborfam(t, most obe- 
diently, &c. &c. Particular regard must, however, be had to usage ; as 
neither of the two last-mentioned forms of the superlative is used ex- 
tensively, especially the uninflected form. 

The following superlative forms must be considered as distinet ad- 
verbs, having assumed a particular modification of their kindred superla- 
tives:—jiing{t, /ately; dufer(t, or boch(t, extremely, highly ; laingit, long 
ago; ldngften8, af the longest; hochitens, at the utmost ; ebetten$, or 
nacdhftens, one of these days; minbdeftens, or wenigftens, at feast; mei: 
fiens, for the most part, mostly ; {pateftens, at the latest ; and pernens 

a few others. 


_ Obs. 3. As adverbs denoting degrees of intension, we may notice here, 


- 
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viel, much; fehr, very; and gar, very, exceedingly.— Biel, before compa- 
ratives,and before 3u, foo, answers to the English muck ; as, viel ge{chwin: 
der, much quicker ; viel 3u (tarf, much too strong. When modifying a verb 
it denotes extension in time, but not intenseness; and the English much 
must, in the latter import, be translated by febr. Thus, He has suffered 
much, may import either that his sufferings were long, or that they were 
intense; in the former case, muck is rendered by viel; in the latter, by 
febr. Hence, when joined to a participle past used adjectively—as, I was . 
much surprised, pleased, offended, &c.—much is always rendered by {¢pr. 

Gebr and gar both denote a high degree of intensity ; as, ein {¢bt—or 
gar—gelebrter Mann, @ very learned man. However, jar addresses itself 
rather to the imagination, implying intensity beyond what could, or would, 
be readily conceived ; and is, consequently, not used in cases where the 
degree of intensity can easily be judged of. Thus, we may say, Dag Land 
ift gar wert von bier, that country is very (or extremely) far from here ; 
Die Gee ift gar tief, the sea is very deep ; but we should say, Cr wopnt 
febr (but not gar) nab bei mir, he lives very near to me ; Diefes Waffer 
ift febr (not gar) feicht, this water is very shallow. Nor could very be 
rendered by gat in such expressions as, very jit, very white, very exact, 
or in any other phrase expressive of a degree of intensity readily per- 
ceived. 

@ar 3u denotes a great degree of excess; as, gar ju viel, overmuch ; - 
gar gu theuer, dear beyond all reason.—See also § 99. 

@ar sometimes denotes even; in which import it is mostly gompounded 
with fo (fogar#); as, Er weinte gat, or fogar, he even cried, 


ADVERBS OF DIRECTION. 


§ 96. In describing motion or direction, the German 
language carefully distinguishes the direction towards the 
speaker from the opposite direction—or, more accurately 
speaking, our viewing a motion in the direction whence it 
comes, from our viewing it in the direction whzther it goes: 
the former is expressed by ber, Azther, the latter by bin, 
thither 3 as, 

Bon der Gee her blies der Wind, from the sea (hither) the wind blew ; 
Kommt alle 3u mir her, come all hither to me ; den gangzen Weg her, all 
the way hither ;—G@ebe gu deinem Bruder hin, go (thither) to your brother ; 
Gie tamen von Often ber, und zogen nad Westen bin, they came from the 


* This compound must not be confounded with fo gar (written separately), 
which phrase denotes so very; as, Das ift fo gar tibel nicht, that is not so very bad, 
U 3 ry : 4 
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East, and went towards the West; Gr fegelte (ings der Riifte bin, he 
sailed along the coast. 


Nearly all the words used as separable particles (§§ 89 
and 90) may be compounded with ber or bin, in order to 
denote a motion ¢o or from the speaker. It must, however, 
be observed in this respect, that the particles ab, an, auf, 
UZ, ein, Liber, um, unter, and 3u, may be joined with either ; 
bei, nicder, and vor, only with ber; and durd) and weg, only 
with bin*. 

Thus, we should say, Gchicen Gie mir da8 Papier berauf, (berunter, 
berein, beriiber, &c.), send me up (down, in, over, &c.) the paper; Sp 
fice Shonen bas Papier hinauf (binunter, hinein, hiniiber, &c.), I send 
you up (down, in, over, &c.) the paper ; KRommen Gie berbei, come near 
(hither); da8 ganze Thal hindurdt, all the valley through ; binwegt 
von pier! away from here—See also the examples at page 224. 


In the preceding compounds ber and bin form the first 
component part, in most others they form the second.—See 
Obs. 3, and the Table, page 224. 


Obs. J. In narrating events at which we were not present, -$¢r and bin 
are used with reference to the spot from which we, in mind, view the 
event. Thus, we should say, Gin WMatrofe fiel vom Matte berab, und 
ware in den Gchiffsraum hinab gefallen, wenn, &c., @ sailor fell (down) 
from the mdst, and would have fallen (down) into the hold, if, &c.; for 
though the narrator bad not been present at the event, he would in 
mind identify himself with the spectators of it on the deck {, who viewed 
the fail from the mast in the direction towards them, and that into the 
hold, in the direction away from them. 


Obs. 2. As her and bin, by the nature of their import, relate only to 
specified locality, they bear, in such cases as the above compounds, some 
analogy to a definitive, inasmuch as they refer the indefinite Jocal direc- 
tion, denoted by the second component, to a definite place. Thus, Ge: 
ben Gie nicdjt aus, denotes, donot go out (i.e. stay at home); but Geben 
Gie nicht binaug, signifies, do not go out of the room (where the sneaker is); 


* The dictionaries have also the compound §erdurd), which is now hardly 
ever used. 

+ Very frequently the simple particles (burd& and weg) are now used instead 
of these compounds. 

The adverb hinwég must not be confounded with the substantive Hinweg, 
the way thither : the former, like most compound adverbs (§ 18), mee the ac- 
cent on the last component part, the latter on the first. 

¢ Compare this with note p. 132. | 
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Berg auf, up-Ail? -—den Berg yinauf, up the hill, Except in afew figura- 
tive expressions, in which the locality remains indefinite ; as, Brraus fos 
dern, fo challenge ; {ich berab lajfen, to condescend, &c. 


Obs. 3. With regard to the import of ber and bin, we add the follow- 
ing remarks :—1.) Her is used in the sense of along when referring, fot, 
as usual, to the place whither an object moves, but to the position of 
one object with regard to another object moving in the same direction; 
as, Wir trieben ben Feind vor uns her, we drove the enemy along before 
us; Geine Schuldner find immer binter ibm ber, his creditors are always 
at his heels ; Er lief neben dem Wagen ber, ke ran along at the side of the 
carriage. 2.) Hin is sometimes used in the sense of down, and sometimes 
in that of Jost or gone ; as, Lege es hin, day it down; Meine Rube ift bin, 
my peace is gone; hin ift bin, what is lost ts lost. 3.) The expression bin 
und ber (or bin und wieder) is often used in the sense of here and there ; 
also in that of to and fro. 4.) When applied to time, per is used ift re- 
ference to past time continued to the present moment; but the course 
or extent of time not limited by the present moment is denoted by bin ; 
as, einige Sage ber, for some days past; ¢8 ift nicht lange her, it és’ noe 
long since ; bisher, hitherto ;—Uuf viele Sabre hin war fein Glick zers 
ftort, his happiness was destroyed for many years ; fiinftig bin, in future; 
fein Bruder, der bid dabin gefchwiegen hatte, &c., his brother, who till then 
had remained silent, §c. 5.) These particles generally change their usual 
meaning when annexed (seldom when prefized) to prepositions ; as, vor: 
bin, just now ; feither, latterly ; nachber (or hernach), afterwards ; vor: 
ber, before; umber, about (different from ferum, which denotes round *); 
obnebin, desides ; and several others, which must be learned from the 

dictionary. 

The above adverbs imply motion or direction towards a 
place; several of these have corresponding adverbs denoting 
locality without any reference to direction or motion,—that 
is, they denote the mere scene of an action or state, and bear 
the same analogy to the former adverbs as in English in bears 
to into; as will be seen from the following Table of them :-— 


~ 


* If round implies an inclosing on all sides, it is rendered by herum only ; 
otherwise hinum or herum is used, according as the motion is viewed by the 
speaker ; as, Gehe um die Ede hinum, da ift die Hausthir, go round the corner, 
the housedoor is there; Gr wird gleid) um die Ede herum fommen, he will come di- 
rectly round the corner. 
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The relation in. The relation tnto. 

we, where; wohin, whither. 
bier, here; . Ger or bierber, Aether. 
da, : dabin, dorthin : 
ae there (see p. 133); or merely int thither. 
*aufien, drauffen, without; berau3, binaug, out. 
*innen, drinnen, within; berein, binein, in. 
* oben, droben, above ; berauf, binauf, up. 

‘runter, binunter 
* unten, drunten, below ; ate ue : down. 
vern, in the front or forepart; bervor, forth. 
binten, behind; bintert, down, back. ; 
Ydriiben, on the other side ; iniiber, over. 

Examples. 


Wo it er? where is he ?—Wohin fchictten Sie ifn? or wo fchictter 
Gie ipn bin ? whither did you send him? Dort (or da) reitet er, there he 
rides ;—Dorthin (dabin) ritt er, or Sort (da) ritt er bin§, that way he 
rode ; Sch gebe in den Garten; meine Gchwefter ging fo eben hin (not 

. dort), fie erwartet mich dort, Z am going into the garden ; my sister went 
there just now, she expects me there ; Dev Gunge ift oben, gebe binauf 
und fage ibm berunter (berab) ju fommen, the boy is above, go up and 
tell him to come down; @eh hinunter (hinab) und fteh wer unten ift, go 
down and see who is below; Wer ift dbraufen vor der Uhiir? who ts out- 
side the door? Geb nicht bincin, es iff niemand drinnen, do not go in, 
there is no one within; Das Haus ift vorn neu und Hinten alt, the 
house ie new in front and old at back. 


Obs. 4. We add the following remarks :— 

1.) The adverbs wo, da, and bier, have, like the corresponding particles 
in English, analogous adverbs denoting the origin of a motion ;—which 
are, however, in German always preceded by the preposition von, from, 
—namely, von wannen, whence ; von dannen, from thence; von binnen, 


* These compounds are contractions of dar augen, there without, dar innen, 
&c., and are therefore distinguished from their primitives, quéen, innen, &c., 
both by being more demonstrative (implying a pointing, as it were, at the 
place), and by precluding the presence of the speaker. 

+ This word is hardly ever used in good German as an adverb, but only as 
a preposition denoting behind. 

¢ The primitive, iiben, is obsolete. In homely language one also uses hiisen, 
this side; and haugen (for hier aufen), here without. 

§ Her and fin are, as in the above examples, often separated when com- 
pounded with wo, da, dort, or hier, and other words are inserted between. Some 
authors then join fin and her with the verb in all those cases where the sepa- 
rable particles would be joined with it (§ 89) ; as, Wo haben Gie ihn hinges 
fdhidt (for hin gefdhidt)? where have you sent him to? Wo foll ih cb hernehmen 
(for Ger nehmen) ? where shall I take tt from ? | 
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hence ; as, Bon wannen (or woher) fommen Gie? whence (or from where) 
do you come? Gehe von binnen, go hence, &c. 

2.) The difference between offen, open, and the separable particle 
auf (§ 89) when signifying open, bears some analogy to that of chen 
and pinauf; namely, offen denotes the mere state, whilst auf refers 
to the effecting of that state; as, Sch fand die Dhilr offen, Z found 
the door open;— 3h brach die Thiiv auf, I broke the door open. An 
analogous difference exists between ba, there, and the separable particle 
dar, there, forth ; and between daheim, at home, and the separable particle 
beim, Aome (see § 89, Obs. 4.); da and dabeim implying rest, dar and 
beim motion, or direction to ; as, da ftehen, or daftehen, to stand there ; 
bas Dafepn, the existence ; dabeim figen, to sit at home ;—bdarftellen, to 
put forth, exhibit; beimfehren, to return home. 

Lastly, we may remark here, that tvo and da are used also in reference 
to time, the former in the sense of when, the latter in the sense both of 
when and then ; as, 3u einer 3eit wo (or da) ich glaubte, &c., at a time 
when I thought, &c.; Cr gab ein Beichen, da offnete fich eine Thiir, und, 
&c., he gave a sign, when (or and then) a door opened, and, &c. Like seve- 
ral other adverbs, vo and da are used also as conjunctions—which see. 


ADVERBS OF TIME. 

§ 97. Of this class we shall notice only the following ad- 
verbs: 

Dann * and damals, then.—The former implies a sequel 
to another event, and may refer both to past and future 
time; the latter refers to definite past time only; as, Gr 
wird 3 einft bereuen, aber dann (not damals) wird e3 zu {pat 
‘feyn, he will repent tt one day, but then it will be too late ; 
Er wartete bis (te fam, dann ging er weg, ke waited until she 
came, and then he went away; Jch war damals noch ein Kind, 
I was then yet a child. 

Wann, when, is used in reference to an unknown part of 
time; as, Wann wird er fommmen? when will he come ? 

Wenn, which was formerly employed also in the sense of 
want, is now, more generally, employed only as a conjunc- 
tion denoting if, or when.—See the Conjunctions +. 


* This word must not be confounded with denn, which will be explained, 
among the Conjunctions. 

+ Adelung, indeed, considers the form wann as a mere provincial pecu- 
liarity ; ; and asserts that, except in the phrase dann und wann, now and then, 
wenn is the only correct form, whether used as an adverb or conjunction. 
However, recent usage has confined wenn more to the conjunctional import. 
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~5¢ jemals, and immer, ever.—Se and jemals denote ever, 
at any one point of time ; and immer, ever, always; as, Haben 
Gie ibn je (or jemal8) gefeben? have you ever seen him? auf 
immer, for ever. Smmer (like toujours in French) is used 
also in the sense of safely, without hesitation; as, Gie for- 
nen das immer thun, you may safely do that ; Wagen Gie 3 
immer, venture it without hesitation. 

The negatives of the preceding adverbs are, nie, niental’, 
and nimmer, never, at no time.—See § 99. 


Oés. 1. When the English ever denotes merely an unlimited degree of 
intension or extent, and not time, it is rendered variously in German ; 
namely, when compounded or joined with any of those words which may 
be used also as interrogatives (in which case ever may be preceded by 
$0; as, whoever or whosoever, whenever, wherever, &c.) it ts translated 
by auch, or immer, or by both these words; as, Whoever he may be, wer 
er auch (or wer er immer, or wer er auch immer) fepn mag; How rich 
soever you may be, {o reich Gie auch immer fepn mogen. It is in such 
eases sometimes rendered also by nur or nur immer; as, Wherever I 
come, v0 icy nur (or nur immer) bin fomme. But more generally nur, 
in such instances, answers to the English as ever, implying the utmost. 
degree possible *; as, Go gefchwind ic) nur fonnte, as quickly as ever I 
could; Go viel Sie nur immer wollen, as muck as ever you like. 

' Ever so is mostly rendered by now fo, or auch noch fo; as, Let him 
be ever so learned, ev mag noch fo (or auch noch fo) gelebrt fepn; Tf Z 
rise ever so carly, wenn ich auch noch fo frulb auftebe. 


Cinmal, einft, once—The former, like the corresponding 
once in English, is used both as a numeral (see § 56, Obs. 2.) 
and as an adverb of time, equivalent to ¢inft, once, at some 
particular time; as, “sch werde ibn einmal (or einft) wicder 
feben, I shall see him one day again; (8% war einmal ein 
Konig, there was once a king. 


Obs. 2. Ginmal has several other significations:—1.) for once, or 
contrary to the habitual way ; and when preceded by wieder, it implies 
the happening after a long interval ; as, Gr ift heute cinmal febr ge: 
fpradhig, he is today, for once, very talkative s—wieder einmal would im- 
ply, that he has been so occasionally before. 2.) at last ; in which im- 
port it is frequently preceded by endlich ; as, Gchweigen Gie doch einmal, 


* In some other cases, too, nur imports possibly ; as, Wie tinnen Sie nur fo 
gtaufam feyn? how can you possibly be so cruel ? 
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now do be silent; Werten Sie einmal aufporen? will you at length (or 
ever) cease? KRommft bu endlich einmal? do you come at last? 3.) Just, 
merely ; as, Zaufe einmal gum MNachtar binilber, just run over to the 
neighbour, 4.) It implies that arguing is of no use, or that affairs can no 
more be changed ; in which import it is generally preceded by nun; as, 
Das ift einmatl (or nun einmal) vorbei, that is now past [and cannot be 
helped); Gr iff nun einmal Sor Bruder, he is your brother [and so you 
must make the best of it).— Nicht einmal often denotes not so much as ; 
as, (<r Fann nicht einmal lefen, ke cannot so much as read. 


The adverbs je6t, nun, nunmebr, and gegenwartig, all de- 
note present time. The first two are in many instances used 
indiscriminately ; as, Dag ift je6t (or nun) die Mode, chzs zs 
now the fashion ; Er fonnte nun (or jebt) {chon bier feyn, he | 
might be here by this time. However, when implying an 
expected change, or ceasing of the present state, je§t alone 
is used. On the other hand, when the present state, or event, 


is considered as the consequence of that precening it, nun 
seems preferable ; as, 


sir jeGt (not nun) mag es genug fepn, for the present it may be 
enough ; Komm in einer Stunde wieder, ich bin jegt befchaftigt, come 
again an hour hence, I am engaged now; Bis jegt babe ich gefchwie: 
gen, aber nun darf ich ed nicht (anger, TZ have been silent till now, but 
I must no longer be so; Sie wollten nicht boren, nun miiffen Gie dafiir 
leiden, you would not hear, now you must suffer for it *. 

Obs. 3. When the English now is used as a connective, (for instance, 
“« If this be true, he is guilty; now this is true,” &c.; or, “ Now there 
lived in the same town a man who,” &c,) it must be rendered by nun 
exclusively. 

‘Mun answers to the English wel/ in such expressions as JRun, fo fey es, 
well, be it then; nun, nun! well, well/—In its connective import, nun 
is often placed in the middle of a phrase, and is then not translated in 
English; as, U3 ich ibm dad nun fo zeigen wollte, fprang er auf, ion 
or now) when Iwas going to show him that, he jumped up. 


Nunmebr, which compound is not frequently used, de- 
notes present time as distinct from the past, and as con- 


* Present time may be considered either as the end of past time, and, con- 
sequently, as distinct from the future only ; or as the beginning of the future, 
and distinct only from the past. In the above discrimination, nun appears to 
imply the latter, jest the former, description of present time. This view re- 
ceives some corroboration from the fact, that the English yet (etymologically 
the same word with jest) denotes a continuation of a previous state, with the 
implied expectation of that state being changed. _ 
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‘tinuing for some time after *; as, Daé ift nunmebr vollig 
aus der Mode, that ts now quite out of fashion ; Was bab’ id 
nunmebr su hoffe? what have I now (henceforth) to hope ? 

Gegenwartig, at present, implies an extended portion of 
time, and is therefore not used in reference to the present 
moment merely. Thus, we may say, Gr lebt geqenpartig (or 
jebt) auf dem Lande, he lives at present in the country ;—but 
we must say, (€8 ift jeBt (not gegenwartig) Mittag, zt 1s now 
noon. G@egenwirtig is always used in reference to actually 
present time, and cannot be joined with past tenses; though 
jeGt, mun, and nunmebr may. Thus, in narrative we may 
say, ‘Jeft (or nun, but not gegenwartig) fam die Reibe an 
Mich, now came my turn t. 

Erft, fon, nody.—Crft denotes frst ; fchon, already; and 
noch, still, yet, or as yet :— | 

Horen Sie mich erjt an, first hear me; Es ift {chon ge(heben, st te al- 
ready done; 3weifeln Gie noch (nec) immer)? do you still (ever yet) 
doubt ? Moc weif er nichts davon, as yet he knows nothing of it. 

These adverbs have, however, several other meanings :— 
rt denotes also not till, only or but ; in which sense it is 
the counterpart of {djon, which often signifies as early as, as 
Jar back as, or even (as early as); as, 

Sch werde morgen erft abreifen, I shall not depart till tomorrow ; cb 
werde morgen fdjon abreifen, I shall depart as early as tomorrow ; Sie 
fam vorgeftern (coon guriict, meine Michte er(t beute, she returned (as 
early as) the day before yesterday, my niece only today; Gr jeigte als 
Knabe (hon vielen Muth, he showed great courage even as a boy ; Diefe 


Kuni war fchon im neunten Fabroundert befannt, this art was known 
even (or as far back as) in the ninth century. 


Noch often implies before the end or conclusion, and is 
rendered by ‘yet, even, or at length ; but sometimes it can- 
not be translated into English; as, 


Gie miiffen den Brief noch abfchreiten, you must yet copy the letier 
(i. e. before you have done with it); Sch muf heute noch einen Boren 


* This compound import is expressed by the component parts of nunmehr;— 

- nun denoting the present as the beginning of the following time (see the pre- 
ceding note), and mehr its protraction. . 

+ The use of these adverbs with past tenses is analogous to that of the pre- 
sent tense for past events.-See Obs. p. 152. 
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abfcbiten, J must dispatch.a messenger today—or this very day (in 
the latter import heute has the verbal accent, from its implying a kind 
of antithesis *); Gie werden noch alles verrathen, you will at last betray 
everything ; Nach dem Abendeffeh fam: For Better nods bin, und wir 
‘fpielten noc) Wilt, after supper your cousin came there, and we played 
at whist.—In the last two clauses noc) implies before we.broke up, or in 
the course of the evening. 


Obs, 4. These adyerbs are frequently used in German, when in En- 
glish the modification conveyed by them is thought unnecessary to be - 
‘expressed, Thus very often ftjon and its negative noch nicht, not yet, do 
not imply any unusual earliness or lateness of the occurrence, but merely 
that the event had been expected; in which case these adverbs remain 
‘untranslated in English; as, Briefe aus Ungarn vom erften Mai melden, 
baF der Kaifer fcyon (or noch nicht) nach Wien guriict gefebre fey, letters 
from Hungary of the 1st of May state that the emperor had (or had not) 
returned to Vienna,—where {con and noch nicht imply merely that his re- 
turn had been expected. Thus also in questions where fon is, however, 
rendered by yet; as, Haben Gie Fore Pferde (chon verfauft? have you 
sold your horses yet? in which sentence {chon, as well as the correspohd- 
ing word yet, unless pronounced emphatically, merely imply that the 
horses were to be sold. | 

In the same manner noch often implies that an action or state is a con- 
tinuation; as, Sd) werde die nachite Woche noch hier bleiben, J shall re- 
main here another week,—implying that I had already been staying some 
time. | 

Grit, in the sense of jirst, is likewice often without an equivalent in 
English ; as, Gr befann fic) niche erjt lange, he did not long deliberate. | 


Obs. 5. We add the following remarks regarding some other mean- © 
angs of the above adverbs :— 

t. Grft and noc) form often a kind of connective ; erff denoting as 
yet only, or no more, no further, and implying that others or more are to 
follow ¢; whilst noc), on the other hand, implies addition to what has 
preceded , and is rendered by more, others, further, or moreover; as, $d 
babe erft gwei Briefe gefchrichen, ih mus wenigftens noch drei fehreiben, 
I have written (as yet) only two letters, I must write at least three more ; 
Gie haben erfé das WeuFere gefeben, nun will ich Fonen noch das Snnere 


* The phrase nod einen Bothen may further signify also another messenger 
(see the first remark of Qbs.'5.) ; but then nod) has the verbal accent. 

+ By this implication erft seems to retain something of its ordjnal import, 
and is thereby distinguished from nur, which is merely restrictive ; as, Da ich 
widyt Seit hatte, fo fdprieb id) nur (not erft) swei Briefe, as J had no time I wrote 
only two letters. ; . 

¢ Probably because continuation, the proper import of no¢), ‘involves ad- 
dition. 
| x 
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zcigen, you have (as. yet) seen only the exterior, now I will show you the 
interior also; Wir find erjt am Fuge des Berges, we are only (no further 
than) at the foot of the mountain ; Gr zablte alles, und danfte uns noc, 
he paid for everything, and thanked us besides ; noch einmal, once more. 

2. Grft and noc are sometimes indiscriminately used in the sense of 
as lately as, or it was but ; as, Soy fab ifn nod) (or erft) gcftern, i¢ was but 
yesterday that I saw him. However, if implying the idea of not before 
that time, ev{t exclusively must be used. 

3. Grft and fcbon are sometimes used as a kind of comparative,—a 
comparing the effect of alesser cause with that of one more powerful,— 
{chon implying the former, ert the latter; as, Gcbon der Gaulengang 
erreste meine Bewunderung; aber wie erftaunte ich ert, als ich in den 
Tempel trat, even the colonnade had eacited my admiration; but how asto~ 
nished was I when I entered the temple ; Wenn Gie fich fchon befchwe: 
ren, was fell ich erft fagen, ifeven you complain, what shall I say,— 
how much more have I reason to do so. 

_ 4, In reference to an hypothesis, erft answers to once ; as, Wenn ich 

ent meine Gchulden bezabit babe, dann will id) mich freuen, when I 
have once paid my debts, I shall rejoice. 

5. Schon often implies that there is no occasion for any uneasiness 
or impatience, or for any interference ; and may be rendered in English 
by never mind, or leave it alone, or by some similar phrase; as, Gi¢ wird 
fcbon fommen, she will come, never mind, or depend upon it ; Gr wird 
fich {chon belfen, he will help himself, leave him alone for that. Thus also, 
a person who is impatiently called would answer, Sm fomme fon, Z 
am coming,—implying, you need not call any more. So also {chon gut, 
very well (you need not say anything further about it). 

6. Not unfrequently noch is used in stating collateral circumstances, 
in order to bring to a person’s- recollection something which he had for- 
gotten. Thus, for instance, in order to bring to a person’s recollection 
that a book had been returned to him, one would say, Gie Pollten noch 
eben ausgeben, ald ich Shren bas Bucy brachte, you were Just going out 
when I brought you the book. 


§ 98. The adverbs tyobl, ja, and dod) deserve particular 
notice, from their implying several minute shades of medi- 
fication; which, in some instances, can be rendered in En- 
glish only by very homely expressions :— 

Wohl, well, (see Obs. 2.) frequently implies uncertainty, - 
doubt, or conjecture, and may be rendered in English by 
I dare say, perhaps ;‘and in questions by J wonder *; as, 


a ee ag De ge ea a re eran ge 
* In questions wop! refers to the answer-expested, —implying, that this can 
be but mere conjecture. 
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Gr ift, wohl nicht. gu Haule, 2e zs, Z dare. say, not at home ; 
Cr ift nicht fo dumm als Gie-wobl glauben, he is nod so stupid 
as you perhaps think him to be; Was mag wobl in diefem: 
Raftchen feyn? what may be in this casket, I wonder ? 


Oés.1. At the beginning of a sentence, or when opposed to a clause 
bégioning with aber, dut, woht denotes to be sure, or indeed ; as, Wohl 
bat fie Recht, wenn fie fagt, daf, &e., to be sure she is right in saying that, 
&c.; G3 iff wohl theuer, aber gut, ét is indeed dear, but good.—In the ex- 
pression, ith mochte wohl, J should like, wohl implies that it is an idle or 
hopeless wish ; as, Sch mote wohl ein Konig feyn, J should like to be a 
hing. 


Obs. 2. Like most adjectives, gut, good, is used also adverbially ; so 
that the English adverb well may, in a great many instances, be rendered 
indifferently by gut or wohl; as, Das flingt gut (or wohl), his sounds 
well; Er bat fic) gut (or wohl) tetragen, ke has behaved well; Das 
ftebet ibm wohl (or gut), that fits him well; G3 ift ihm wohl (or gut) ge: 
lungen, he has succeeded weil. Yet, in most instances, one or the other is 
preferred by usage. Thus, when referring to skill, gut is used exclusively ; 
as, Gr fcbreibt, lernt, tangt, &c., feby gut, ke writes, learns, dances, &c., 
very well, On the other hand, woh! alone is used when referring to our 
health, feelings, or sensations; as, Mir if§ nicht wohl (not.gut), J am not 
well; Gr befindet fich wohl, he is well; Leben Gie wohl! farewell! Das 
thut mir wobl, that does me good. In most other cases, however, it must 
be learnt from. practice which of the two is more in use. | 


The affirmative particle ja (§ 99.) denotes sometimes nay, 
yea; and, in imperatives, be sure; as, _ 

Biele Haufer, ia ganze Strafen, brannten, many houses, nay whole 
streets, were on fire; Rommen Gie ja friib, be sure to come early. 

‘Very frequently, however, it has a conjunctional import, 
implying that one proposition is an obvious cause, motive, 
or proof, of another; and may.be rendered by you know, 
you see, or surely ; as, 

Mir diirfen Gie e3 fagen, ich bin ja sor ean: to me you may tell 
it, Iam, you know, your friend ; Warten Gie noch, Gie feben ja daf es 
regnet, wait yet a while, you see surely (or do you not see) that it rains ; 
Gr mu franf fepn, er fiebtjia febr btaf aus, he must be dl, he looks 
very pale you see. . 

Sometimes ja. denotes surprise; or rather, it refers to an unknown 
cause, which we wish to learn; as, ie find ja Heute ieee luftig, why, 
you are uncommonly merry today | 


x2 
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- Doh, yet, nevertheless *; that is, contrary to what might 
have been supposed from the preceding proposition; as, 
Gie haben es ihm verfprocen, und doch geben Gie e8 ibm nidht, 
you have promised it him, and yet you do not give it to him... 
_ If one of such contradictory propositions is put either im- 
peratively or interrogatively, dodj, which is then joined with 
the other, is rendered by you know, or surely ; as, Geben Gie 
ibm a8, (or warum geben Gie ibm das nicht?) Gie babe ed 
ibm doc) (or ja,—see above) ver{iprochen, give it to him, (or 
why do you not give it to him?) you know you have promised 
it him. Hence doch often implies merely surprise,—or, in 
other words, that something is contrary to custom and the. 
habitual way, and is rendered by #o be sure, or surely ; as, 
- Wie dieke Leute doch grob find, how rude these people are, to be 
sure t. 

It is, however, more generally used either to denote soli-. 
citude or curiosity, or to strengthen expressions of that na- 
ture; and may often be rendered by some such expression. 
as, I pray, I hope, I wish, I wonder, surely, &c.3 as, 

Warten Sie doch, wait, I pray; Er war doch niche bofe, he was not 
angry, Ihope ; Hatte idy body gefchwiegen! would I had been silent ! Hat: 
ten Gie es ibm- doc gegeben, J wish you had given it him; Sh babe den 
Mann doch irgend wo gefeben, J have surely seen that man somewhere ; 
Was wollte ich body fagen? what was I going to say, I wonder ; Gie 
wiffen doch, daf, &c., you know, I suppose (or surely), that, &c.; Gay 
modhte doch wiffen, wer er iff, J should muck like to know who he is. 


Obs. The particles och and wob! are frequently combined without 
denoting more than what one or the other of them would singly signify, 
sv that one of them may be considered as an expletive; as, Gie wer: 
den doch woht Soren Bruder fennen, you will surely know your brother ; 
Das iff doch wool nur Scher3, chat is only joke, [ daresay. In other in- 
stances each particle has its appropriate meaning; as, Gr ift reich, aber 
doch wohl geizig, Ae is rick, but yet avaricious, I dare say. These parti- 
cles are often, either conjointly or singly, connected with others; espe- 


* In this sense it is considered as a conjunction.—See the classification of 
the Conjunctions, 

+ To render the expression more emphatic, the verb is in such cases often 
placed at the beginning; as, Habe id doc), nie ee etas snl ss certainly never 
saw oo like that. 
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cially with nun, gar, ja, aud), or denn * ;‘ each of which, however, re- 
tains its particular-import ; as, Gir wen id) Gie Halte, fragen Sie; nun, 
doch wobl fiir meinen Opeim, you ask for whom I take you; why, for my 
uncle, to be sure; Er fann mir ja doch nicht belfen, for all that, he cannot 
help me, you know ; Gie werden mich dod) wohl nicht gar beneiden, you 
will, surely, not go so far as to envy me; Durch das Genfter Fann er denn 
doc) auch nicht herein gefommen f eyn, yet, ke surely cannot have entered 
through the window either. — 


§.99. We shall conclude our account of the adverbs by 
noticing several particles and phrases denoting affirmation 
and negation. 

These denote affirmation or consent :— 

Ja, yes; ja wobl, certainly; ja doch, yes, yes (implying often some 
impatience); gang rect, exactly; Gewif, or ganz gewif, undoubtedly, or 
decidedly ; freilich, or allerding3, to be sure, by all means; nun ja, or 
nun gut, well then, be it so; meinetwegen, or meinethalten, or ich bin 
e3 gufrieben, J have no objection nur Zu, go on, never mind ; SNEED 
let it be so. 


The following express negation c= — 

Mein, no (fein is the definitive no,—see p. 57); nicht, not; dem itt 
nicht fo, thatis not the case; nicht boc), not so, you labour under an er- 
ror; bas eben nicht, not exactly that, not just so; gay nidt, not at all; 
gar nichts, nothing at ell; gar Feiner, xo one whatever ; nit gar, not very, 
—as, nidt gar viel, not very much; warum nicht gar, psha! nonsense ! 
Feinesweges, or mit MNicten, by no means; 1a nicht, be sure not; bei Leibe 
nicht, or burchaus nidjt, absolutely not, by no means ; nie, niemabls, or 
nimmer t, never; nun-und nimmerimepr, on no account, nothing shall in- 
duce (me, &c.),—as, Das thue ich nun und nimmermedr, nothing on earth 
shall induce me to do that; nichts weniger als, far from, anything but,— 
as, Gr iff nichts weniger als geleprt, he is anything but learned. 


Ods. 1. In interjectional phrases beginning with interrogative words, 
nicht is often employed to denote emphasis, or mere surprise, and not 
negation ; as, Wie babe id) ipn nicht gebeten! how earnestly have I not 
entreated him! Was habe ich nidjt alles fiir ibn gethan! what have I not 
done for him! Was er nicht alles gelernt bat! what an infinity of things 
he has learned! Was Gie nicht fagen!. you a ed me! or, you do not 
say so! 

64s. 2. With respect to two negatives, the same rule obtains as in 


* For the import of and) and denn see the Conjunctions. 
t Nimmer is gaing out of use. 
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English; namely, two negatives convey an affirmative sense; €£$ war 
niemand dort, der fre nicht bedauerte, there was nobody there who did not 
pity her; Diefes war feinem von uns gang unerwartet, this was not 
quite unexpected to any of us. We find, however, the best authors often 
violating this rule, and using two negatives for a negation *. 

Most prepositions are used alsv adverbially ; for which see § 107. 


THE PREPOSITION. 


§ 100. The German prepositions are generally divided 
into four classes, according to the cases they govern :— 
1.) Those with the Genitive; 2.) those with the Dative; 
3.) those with the Accusative ; and. 4.) those with the Da- 
tive and the Accusative, according to their import. Those 
which govern the genitive are, with a very few exceptions, 
nouns or derivatives of nouns, as may be supposed from 
the English translation annexed to them. They require 
therefore the genitive, like any noun that governs another 
signifying a different thing. The prepositions of the other 
classes are mostly particles denoting, primarily, relations 
of place; and, figuratively, several other relations. 

With regard to the cases which the. various local rela- 
tions and their figurative use require, it may.in general be 
observed, that the relations of origin (motion from) or be- 
ginning, of concomitancy, and of scene (i. e. where a thing 
is or acts), require the dative; those of aim or end (motion 
to) require the accusative; except nach and 3u, which go- 
vern the dative. 

Wesubjoin now the several lists: generally given by Ger- 
man grammarians; adding some examples to each list. We 
shall, however, resume (§ 105 segq.) the consideration of 
those denoting various relations, and explain in detail both 
their prepositional and their adverbial import; as most of 
these are used also adverbially. 

[The dash (— ), which is here annexed to some prepoe 


* Indeed this rule seems to be of modern origin. In Old German, as 
well as in Anglo-Saxon; two negatives did not affirm, but paeeeieeed the 
negation.—See Grimm’s Deutidje Grammatit,.vol. ji, 
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sitions, indicates the place of the noun governed by the pre- 
position (see, for instance, the examples of anftatt, balber, 
and tegen); all those not marked by a dash must precede 
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their case. | 


. § 101. Prepositions governing the Genitive :— 


anftatt or an—ffatt, or ftatt, 
- instead of. 

dicffeits, on this side of. 

jenfeits, on the other side of. 

—hal6en, or —bhalber *, on 


account of, for the sake 


augerbalb, on the outside of. 

innerhalb, inside, within the 

Limits of. 

oberbal6, above, on the upper 

"side of 

unterhalb, below, on the lower 
side of. 

Fraft, by virtue, or by the 
power, of. 

langs, along (see Obs. below). 


Laut, according to (the cons 
tents. of ). 

mittel ft, or verntittelff, pace 
of. 3 

trob, 7m spite, or in defiance, 
of (see Obs. below). 

ungeachtet, or —ungeachtet, 
notwithstanding. 

unweit, or unfern, not far from. 

verindge, by dint, virtue, or the 
power of, according to. 

wabrend, during. 

wegen, or —iWwegen, on ace 

count of. 

um—ivillen, for the sake of. . 

sufolge, according, or pur- 
suant, to (see Obs. below). 


Examples. 
Unflatt (or ftatt) des Baters, or an des Baters ftatt, instead of: the 
father ; dielfeits des Berges, on this side of the mountain; wegen des 
Geldes, or des Geldes. wegen (or halben), for the sake of money ; um des 
Himmels willen, for heaven's sake; um feinetwillen, or feinethalben.t, 
(see p. 122.) for his sake ; auferbalb der Stadt, outside of the town (see 


* If the case governed is without any definitive, hatter is, according to gram- 
marians, preferable; otherwise halben is used ; as, U{ters halber, on account of 
old age ; feined Uters halben, on account of his old age. 

+ In familiar language we sometimes find the genitive of the pronoun der 
(i. e. deffen and deren—§ 65) compounded in the same manner ; as, Defjenthatben 
or um deffentwilfen, derentwegen or derenthalben,.&c., for whose sake, —instead of 
dDeffen Halben or um Ddefjen willen, deren wegen, &c.; which latter phrases are 
alone considered as correct by most grammarians. These compounds must, 
however, not be confounded with the demonstrative terms Ddeghalb, beéivegen 
or deshaiben, on this (or that) account: ions like emer and i dan ast 

_ which account, are quite. current, a 
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§ 102, Ods.); innerhalb diefes Rreifes, within thie circle; Die Themfe ers 
gieBt {ich fechgzig englifcde Meilen unter$alb der Hauptitadt in die Gee, 
the Thames falls into the sea sixty miles below the Metropolis; Gr ift fraft 
feines Amtes dazu befugt, he is authorized to it by virtue of his office ; 
vermoge eines Bertrages’, by virtue of (or according to) an agreement ; 
ungeadchtet des fchlechten Wetters, or des fehlechten Wetters ungeachter, 
notwithstanding the bad weather ; unweit eines Dorfes, not far from ¢ a 
village; wibrend des Krieges, during the war. 


Obs. The three prepositions lang8, trog, and jufolge, may be used in- 
differently with the genitive or dative case; only that jufolge must, with 
the genitive, precede its case, and with the dative follow it; as, [ang8 
des Glues, or Langs dem GFluffe, along the river; trop des Gturms, or 
troé dem Sturm, in spite of the storm ; 3ufolge Sores Wuftrages, or Fhrem 
MWuftrage gufolge, according to your commission.—Instead of (ings, ent: 
lang is sometimes used with the same cases, and by some authors even 
with the accusative; with the latter case, however, and generally also 
_ with the dative, it follows its case; as, entlang des Gebirges, along the 
mountains; dem (or den) Wald entlang, along the forest. 


PREPOSITIONS, 


§ 102. Prepositions governing the Dative :— 


aus, out of ; from. 

auffer, out of, or without (the 
limits or reach of); besides. 

bei, near or close to, at, by; 
with. 

binnen, within (in reference 
to time only). 

—éentgegen, opposed to. 

—gegeniiber, or gegen—tiber, 
opposite to. 

mit, with. 


nad, fo, towards ; after, for ; ; 
according to. 

nacht, next to. 

nebft, \ together with. 

fammt, 

ob, on account of ; over (only 
In poetry). 

eit, since ; during. 


zu, to; for. 


—juIpider, against, contrary to. 


(See also the last observation.) . : 


Examples. 


Er fommt aus dem Walde, und gebet nach jenem Dorfe, he comes out 
of the forest, and goes to that village; nach nacdbfter Woke, after next week ; 
Sch reife heute nach der Riifte ab, J depart today for the coast ; die. 
Strafe von diefem Orte nach Orford, the road from this place to Oxford ; 
Gie war bei ihrem Bruder, she was at her brother's; Sch gebe eben zu mei: 
nem Obeim, Lam just going to my uncle; Sch bin (chon feit dem erfien 
Mai hier, und werde binnen drei Tagen mit meinem Bruder abreifen, Z 
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have been here since the first of May, and shall depart with. my brother 
within three days; Cr faf nadit dem Ronige, he sat next to the king ; 
Der Wind war uns entgegen, the wind was against.us; dem Gefege zu» 
wider, contrary to the law; Sie fam mit ibrer Docbter, she came with her 
_ daughter; Soy tud ibn nebft (or famme*) feiner Grau ein, J invited him 
together with his lady. | | 

. Obs. The prepositions auferpalb and qufer are frequently used indis- 
criminately, in the sense of out of: yet their respective proper meanings. 
are distinct, answering to the English outside of and out of,—aufer 
seeming to be rather of a negative nature, defining that place only 
where the object in consideration is not; whilst auferpalb refers more 
distinctly to the place where it actually. is; as, Gr ift aufer der Gtadt, 
or aufer Landes t, he is out of town, or out of the country; aufer dem 
Haufe, out of doors (not at home); Man fchiug ein Lager. auferhalb 
der Feftung auf, they pitched a camp without (i.e. before) the fortress. 
' The negative import of aufer is more obvious in its figurative.use; as, 
aufer 3weifel, without doubt; auger Gefabr, out of danger; aufer Uthem, 
out of breath ; aufer der Mode, out of fashion ; in which expressions aufets 
balb is unusual. 

- When aufier occurs with an accusative case, it.is a conjunction de- 
hoting but or except, and the'case of the noun excepted depends then 
on the verb. Thus, Gr bat auger mir noc mebrere MRachbarn eingela: 
den, means, he invited several other neighbours besides me ; but Gr pat 
alle feine Nachbarn eingeladen, aufer mid), signifies, he invited all his 
neighbours but me. . 


§ 108. Prepositions governing the Accusative :—_ 


durch, through ; by. obne (or fonder t), without. 
fiir, for, instead of. um, round, about ; for. 
gegen; against, towards. _—_—| wider, against. 

. | Examples. | 


Gin Bach flieft durch das Thal, und um die Stadt, a rivulet flows 


* Though these two prepositions are often used indiscriminately, they are not 
- quite synonymous: nebjt, as a derivative of neben, at the side of, implies adjunc- 
tion ; fammt, as allied to jufammen, together, implies conjunction, and is espe- 
cially preferable when the predicate must necessarily be referred to both nouns 
conjointly. Thus we may say, Gr hat ein Haus nebft einer Miihle von feinem 
Bater geerbt, he inherited from his father a house together with a mill ; but we 
should say, Gr will das Haus famme einer Mtiihle fiir taufend Gulden vertaufen, he 
_ Offers the house tugether with a mill for a thousand florins. 

: $ Auger Landes is the only expression in which aufer governs the genitive. 

. .$¢-Gonder is nearly obsolete, and occurs chiefly in a few particular 

sions ; as, fonder 3weifel, without doubt; fonder Furdht, without fear, &c, 
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through the valley and round the town; Gch till weder fiir, no gegese 
ifn ftreiten, Z will fight neither for nor against him ; gegen da8 Ende des 
Jahres, towards the end of the year; Das ijt um (or fiir) fein Geld gu 
Gaben, this is not to be had for any money; wider (or gegen) meinen 
Willen, against my will; gegen (or wider) den Strom (dwimmen, to 
swim against the stream; ohne ibn, without him. 


- Obs. The form gen, for gegen, is nearly obsolete, occurring only in a few 
expressions: gen Himmel, towards heaven; gen Often, cowards the east*. 

The particle bi8, until, up to, or as far as, often precedes prepositions 
which imply motion or direction to; as, bi3 an ben Hal8, up to the neck ; 
bis gu diefer Stunde, up Zo this hour; bis in den Wald, as far as into the 
forest. The preposition is often omitted before adverbs of place or time, 
and before names of festivals and proper names; in which case big seems 
to assume a prepositional character; as, bi3 bierber, to this place; bts 
beute, “ill today ; bis Oftern, until Easter; Gr fam nur bis (nach) Paris, 
he came as far as Paris only.—It answers to the English to in such ex- 
pressions as, von 3wanzig bis dreifiiy Pfund, from twenty to thirty pounds; 
Gr ift zehn bis gwolf Sapre alt, he is from ten to twelve years old. 


*§ 104. Prepositions governing the Dative and Accusa- 
tive :-— 


an, on, at. "| vor, before. 

auf, upon. itber, over, above. 
Pinter, behind. unter, below ; among. 
in, in; into. swifchen, between. 


neben, at the side of. 


The prepositions of this class, it will be observed, do not 
refer to their object in an indeterminate manner, but define 
the particular part or side of it with which another object 
stands in local relation +. 

These nine prepositions govern the dative case when they. 


* Pee is probably the same form with the English gain in gainsay, again, 
against,—A lo-Saxon agen, ongean. 
“By this peculiarity neben is distinguished from bei. Both these prepo- 
sitions denote proximity ; but neben implies at the side of, bei merely near an 
object; without reference to any particular part of it. And this may serve to 
show that, contrary to what some grammarians assert, the latter preposition 
cannot belong to this class; for, even if it were used in good German (as un- 
doabtedly it is not) with verbs of motion, it would still be more analogous to 
the prepositions nad and yu, which require any? the dative case, than to the 
prepositions of this claga, 
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refer to the scere,—that is, to the place where a thing is at 
the time referred to by the verb (no matter whether in a 
state of rest or of motion); and the accusative case, when 
referring to a noun which is the aim or end of an action. 
The same distinction, therefore, (of scene and end) which 
in English is marked by the two prepositions zn and into, 
is in German, with all these prepositions, denoted by the 
two cases just mentioned. 


Examples, 


~ Der Knabe ife (or lauft) in bem Garten (or vor dem Hatrfe), the oe is 
in (or runs about) the garden (or before the house) ;—Gr lauft in den 
Garten (or vor da8 Haus), he runs into the garden (or before the house), 
i.e. from some other place; Die Bilcher liegen auf dem Tifche, lege 
fie auf mein Gebreibepult, the books are lying on the table, lay themon 
my writing-desk ; Gr ftieg auf den Berg mit einer Last auf dem Riicten, 
he ascended the hill with a burden on his back; Wer wont ber (or unter) 
Shnen? who lives above (or bélow) you? ither einen Graben fpringen, zo 
leap over a ditch ; Sch fab ibn iiter die Britcée geben, J saw him go over 
the bridge; Gr rug ein Gebwert unter dem Mantel, ke carried a sword 
under his cloak ; Da Kind fiel unter den Tifch, the child fell (from his 
chair or some other place) under the table,—unter dem Zifch would im- 
ply that the child was under the table before it fell; Cr faf gwifchen 
mir und meiner Gcbwefter, he sat between me and my sister; Gr fepte fib 
swifdhen mich und meine Gchwefter, he seated himself between me and my 
sister; Warum ftehen Sie binter mir? ftellen Sie fich neben mich, why 
do you stand behind me? place yourself at my side; Gv ver(tectte fich hin: 
ter den BVorhang, he concealed himself behind the curtain; Mehrere Ge: 
malde bingen an der Wand, iiber, unter, und neben bem Spiegel, several 
pictures hung on the wall, both above, below, and at the side of the looking- 
glass ; Cr lepnte fich an die Wand, he leaned against the wall ; Er fcbrieb 
etwas an da8 Fenfter, he wrote something on the window,—am Seni 
would imply that he wrote something at the window. 


Obs. 1. When locomotion is implied, the preposition, according to the 
above rules, still requires the dative if the two nouns connected by it 
remain at the end of the motion in the same position relatively to eack 
other as they were in at the beginning of it; as, Der Hund lief gwifden 
den Hadern des Wagens, the dog was running between the wheels of the 
carriage, i.e. his place in running with the carriage was between the 
wheels ;—the accusative (3wifchen bie Mader) would imply that he ran 
between the wheels from some other place. Thus also, Gt lief vor(or bins. 
‘ter, or neben) dem Wagen her, he kept running before (behind, or at the side 
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of ) the carriage; Gr ging am Fluffe Sin, ke went along the river.—On 
the other hand, the accusative is sometimes required without any motion 
being expressed, some such words as. extending, or in the direction to, 
being supplied by the mind; as, drei Gufi in die Lange, three feet (ex- 
tending) in length; eine Meile in die Runde, a mile round; Er hatte 
eine Rarbe ber die ganze Gtirne (bin), he had a scar (extending) over his 
swhole forehead. In several instances it seems optional tu use the dative 
or accusative,—or, more accurately speaking, the noun governed by the 
preposition may be viewed in the relation of scene or of end, without 
much difference of import. Thus we may say, Gr iff nun {chon ilber 
der Grange, he is by this time on the other side of the frontiers,—or, tibet 
die Granje, beyond (or past) the frontiers ; Gr bauete ein Haus auf dem 
(or auf den) Berg, he Suilt a house on the hill: in the first case we 
consider merely the act of building, of which the hill is the scene; in 
the second, we look merely to the object (the house), which is put on 
the hill dy the action; Das Rind verbarg fich hinter dem (or den) Bor: 
bang, the child concealed himself behind the curtain ; —with the dative, the 
idea of scene, i.e. the place where something keeps itself concealed, is 
prevalent ; with the accusative, the change of place is kept more m 
view ; Was verbirgt fic) hinter dicfem Gebleier? what conceals itself 
(what is concealed) behind this veil? (Schiller.) Thus also, Gr fniete uber 
eine Stunde auf der Erde, ke was kneeling above an hour on the ground; 
—€r fniete auf die Grde refers to the change of position. 


Obs. 2. In the preceding examples the prepositions are used in their 
primary import of place, in which import the application of the above 
rules is easy. In their secondary or figurative import, in which no lo- 
cality is implied, recourse must be had to analogy ; and we must ascer- 
tain whether the relation expressed bears more analogy to scene or to 
aim. Thus we say, Gr ift auf der Reife, auf der Hochzeit, auf feiner 
Huth, in einer guten Lage, he ts on the journey, at the wedding, on his 
guard, in a good situation ;—S$ch gebe auf die Reife, J goon the journey ; 
Sch bin auf die Hodgeit geladen, Z am invited to the wedding ; sch lebe 
unter dem Gcbuge der Gefege, 7 live under the protection of the laws ;— 
Sch nebme Gie unter meinen Gcbug, J take you under my protection. 
Take also these examples: Gr fpielt auf der Bioline, he plays on the 
violin; &3 berubet auf GSonen, it rests with you; auf einem Auge blind 
feyn, to be blind of one eye ; in meinem Namen, in my name ; ein Bes 
febl an das Heer, an order (directed) to the army; ein Brief an mid, a 
letter to me ; Sch dadhte an Gie,l thought of you (i.e. my thoughts were 
directed to you); Wenden Gie fich an ihn, apply to him (literally, ture 
yourself towards him); Sch) beziehbe mich auf Cie I refer (myself) to you; 
auf einen achten, to mind one; Gr fiel in eine Opnmacht, he fainted (lite- 
rally, he fell into a swoon); Gr band. die Blumen in einen Kranz, he 
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formed the flowers into a garland; Binde dic zwei Dheile in einen Vand, 
bind the two parts into one volume. 

It will be seen from the preceding examples, that a being or con- 
tinuing iz a certain state or condition, is analogous to the relation 
of scene, and requires the dative; but a coming into a state or condi- 
tion, or a direction of an energy of the mind to an object, is analogous 
to the relation of an aim, and requires the accusative.—In the use of 
Hinter, neben, and 3iwifdjen, the above analogies are always obvious ; 
but the other prepositions of this class are often used in a sense in 
which the analogy to scene or aim must be obscure to the learner: in 
such cases, it may be useful to observe, auf and iiber generally govern 
the accusative*; the other prepositions, the dative. Thus, for instance, 
cause is expressed by iifer with the accusative, and by vor with the da- 
tive; as, Gr erfcbraf uber die Gefabr, or vor der Gefabr, he was fright- 
ened at the danger: so we say also Gr 3iitnet auf mich, he is angry with 
me; but, Gr lief feinen 3orn an mir aus, ke vented his anger on me. 

Thus also in reference to time, where auf and iiber always require the 
accusative case, and the other prepositions of this class the dative; as, 
Sch werde auf den UWhend gu Fhnen fommen, I shall come to you in the 
evening ; Am Abend fam er wieder, in the evening he came again ; Gn 
vierzebn Sagen (or heute iiber vierzebn Tage) wird er zuriice fommen,. 
this day fortnight he will return. However, when preceded by bi8, until, 
all prepositions of this class require the accusative case—a continuation 
to a certain point of time being implied; as, von Morgen bis an den 
Abend, from the morning till the evening ; bis tief in die Macht, till late 
at night. . | : 

We may also notice here, that, according to Adelung and other gram- 
marians, iiber denoting superiority always governs the accusative, whilst 
unter denoting inferiority governs the dativet ; as, Der Siinger ift nicht 
iiber feinen Meiffer, the disciple is not above his master; Sch bin iweit 
unter thin, Iam far below him; Sie ift iifer alles Lob, und er unter 
aller Kvitif, she is abcve all praise, and he below all criticism. 


IMPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL PREPOSITIONS, 
§ 105. We shall now give a more detailed account of 


* In the sense of during (see the third signification of jifer in § 105), iiber 
governs the dative case. : 

+ Probably because superiority involves a rising, an exceeding, above an- 
other object; inferiority a remaining below. And, indeed, some such word as 
“elevated”? or “ placed’’ may be supplied by the mind when tifer denotes su- 
periority. It must, however, be observed, that some authors use the dative 
when iiber in this sense is joined with verbs of rest; and in the very example 
here given (der Gdiilcr ift nidt, &c.), which Adelung quotes from Luther, the 
propriety of the accusative case has been questioned. 
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the signification of the prepositions in most extensive 
use -— 


v 

Wn denotes 1.) Aé, on, or in, as implying the touching of, or being 
close to, an object ; as, Grwartet am Gufe des Berges, he is waiting at 
the foot of the hill; das Olof an der Vir, the lock on the door ; Frank: 
furtam Main, Frankfort on the Main; eine DBunde am Arm, a wound 
in the arm. Thus also figuratively, Das ijt ein Gebler an ibm, that is a 
fault in him. 2.) Motion up éo an object, or an annexing to it, or simply 
direction towards it; as, Gr ging an die Dhilr, he went to the door ; Man 
band ifn an einen Baum, they tied him toatree ; cine Bittfdrift an den 
Konig, a petition to the king. (See also the examples of § 104, Ods. 2.) 
3.) The reference of a quality or quantity to its matter or subject ; as, 

Gr ijt reich an baarem Gelde, ke is rich in ready money; gefund am 
Korper, ater (chwach am Geifte, sound in body, but weak in mind; Gie 
iibertrifft ibn an Wis, she surpasses him in wit; Mangel an Waffer, 
want of water. 4.) The reference of an energy to the matter or object 
on which it is exercised ; as, Man bauet ned) an jeinem Haule, they are 
still at work on his house ; fich an einem raden, to revenge oneself on a 
person. 5.) Cause, but chiefly of feelings, sensations, or mental percep- 
tions; as, Sc) babe Freude an der Gude, I rejoice in the thing; Gr 
beraufchte fic) am Wreine, he intoxicated. himself with wine; an einem 
avieber (ferben, to die of a fever; Sch evfannte thn an (emer Stimme, I 
recognised him by his voice. (See also Obs. 7.) 

Wuf denotes 1.) On, upon, at, in reference to the surface or upper 
part of an object ; as, @$ leben Dhicre auf Bergen, auf der ebenen Erde 
und auf dem Grunde de3 Meeres, there are animals living on mountains, 
on the level ground, and at the bottom of the sea; &r ftand auf einem 
Sufie, he stood on one foot; Cr fab auf uns berad, he looked down upor 
us. 2.) A direct motion towards, or direction to, an object; as, Gr 
ging gerade auf mich (auf die Dhiir) gu, ke went straight towards me (to 
the door); Utler Uugen waren auf ibn gerichtet, the eyes of all were fixed 
upon him.—Thus also figuratively, in defining the direction of a mental 
energy: auf etwas gefafit fepn, to be prepared for a thing; auf ie: 
mand bofe fepn, to be angry with any one; auf Diittel denfen, to think 
of means. (See also Obs. 8.) 3.) Immediate succession, often with the 
accessory idea of cause ; as, Sch folge auf Gie, I come next to you; Gcblag 
auf Schlag, blow upon blow; aurs Effen fclafen, to sleep after eating ; 
Gr befindce (ich beer auy die Wrzenet, ke feels himself better after the 
medicine; Dev Baum fallt niche auf den erften Schlag, the tree does 
not fall on the first blow; 8 geidhah auf feinen Befehl, s¢ was dune by 
his order. 4.) The foundation or ground of a sentiment or action ; as, 
Gr ift ffolz auf yeinen Retchtbum, ke is proud of his riches; Thue es aut 
meine Berantwortung, do it on my responsibility. 5.) Manner, way : 
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Gr betrug fich auf eine febr unartige Weife, he behaved in a very un- 
becoming manner; auf Deutf{ch, in German; auf einen 3ug, at one 
draught ; fich auf Piftolen (auf den Hieb) fehlagen, to fight with pistols, 
(with swords). See also § 95, Obs. 2. 6.) The extent of a quantity ; as, 
Die Koften betaufen fich auf taufend Thaler, the costs amount to a thou- 
sand dollars ; Atle famen um bis auf einen, all perished but one; Gr 
{eerte ba8 FuF bis auf die Hefen, he emptied the cask to the dregs ; Sein 
Gehalt wurde aur die Halfte berab gefegt, Lis salary was lowered to the 

Obs. 1. Mn and auf are both often rendered by on; auf, however, re- 
fers to the uppermost part of the object, an to any other exterior part, 
but more particularly to the sides of it: Gr fchrieb an die Wand, und 
auf den Sifch, he wrote on the wall and on the table; auf der Maucr 
ftehen, to stand upon the wall. In defining, therefore, the local relation 
of two objects, auf implies a perpendicular, an a horizontal, direction. 
Thus, auf dem Kbeine, on the Rhine, refers to the surface of the river, 
am Rbeine, oz the Rhine, refers to its banks. So also when used ad- 
verbially ; as, ofrn auf (chwimmen (or fliegen), to swim (or lie) on the 
surface; Oben an (igen, to sit at the head or top (of a table, for instance). 
See also Ods. 2. 


Uus denotes 1.) Out of, from, implying a motion from the interior or 
from within the limits ofan object: Er fommt aus dem Keller (Gefang- 
M6), he comes out of the cellar (prison); Er 30g ein Meffer aus der Dafche, 
he drew a knife out of his pocket; Gr ijt ans Gachfen, he is from Sarony 3 
Briefe aus Stalien, letters from Italy. Thus also figuratively, aus dem 
Deutfchen iibertegt, translated from the German. 2.) Of, in, assigning 
the materials or ingredients: Gr machte eine Bildfaule aus Marmer, 
he made a statue of marble; Dev Menfch beytehet aus Leib und Geele,. 
man consists of body and soul; Was iff aus ipm geworden? what is be- 
come of him*? 3.) From, as expressive of motive or ground: Sd) that 
e3 aus Gerdvuf (aus guten Urfachen), J did it from vexation (for good 
reasons); aus Dtangel an Geld, from want of money; Sch {cblof aus 
feinem Unjzug, daF, &c., I concluded from his dress that, §c.; Diefes ijt 
flar aus einer Stelle in Living, this is evident from a passage in Livy. | 

Bei is never used with verbs of motion. It denotes 1.) By or at in 
the sense of “close or near to”: Sch wopne bei der Kirche, I live near 


* usin this sense has, as may be seen from the examples, a reference, di- 
rect or indirect, to the change of form or state which the substance experiences 
by the action ; and by this, aus is distinguished from von, which, like an ad- 
jective, simply indicates the kind of substance, without any reference to its 
previous form. Thus, eine Bildfiule von Marmor is exactly the same as eine 
marmorne Bildfdule, a marble statue. The difference between qué and von, in 
such cases, is therefore analogous to that between a common adjective and 9 
participle past used adjectively. . . ‘ 
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the church; Sch ftand bei ber Thiir (or bei ibm), Z stood at the door (or by 
him); die Gdjlacht bei Leipzig, the battle of (near) Leipsic; bei der Hand, 
at hand. 2.) With, among, in, in reference to the home or country of a 
person, or to an establisliment : Gr war bei mit, he was with me (at my 
house); Gr wopnt bei feinem Obeim, he lives with his uncle ; Bei den 
Huffen (bet uns) iff das nicht Gitte, among the Russians (with us) this 
is not the custom; Gr dient bet mit, he is in my service; Gu habe eine 
Stelle beim Kriegs:Departement, J have a situation in the War-Depart- 
ment. 3.) A reference to the will or estimation of a person: Gr gilt 
viel bei dem Ronige, he is in favour with the king; Er wird Gie bei thm 
ent(dhulbdigen, ke will excuse you tohim; Suche Feine Hillfe bei ibm, seek 
no help from him; Sch dachte bei mir, J thought within myself. 4.) At, with, 
in the sense of ‘ being present at, or simultaneous with” ; and sometimes 
with the accessory idea of cause; as, Gr war bei Tifde (beim Gebete), re 
was at table (prayer); Stim Weggeben lachte er, at going away he laughed; 
&3 war bei diefer Gelegenbeit, daf, &c., tt was on this occasion that, Sc. 5 
Bei diefen Worten brach er in Thranen aus, at these words he burst intu 
tears; Bei feinen Talenten war ihm bas leicht, with his talents this was 
easy to him. 5.) In implying possession: Gr ifé bei guter Laune (bei 
‘ guter Gefundpeit), ke is in good humour (in good health); Bift du bei 
Ginnen? are you in your senses? Soh bin nidyt bet Gelde, I have no 
money. 

Lastly we will notice the following expressions, in which, and in some 
similar phrases, bei denotes instrumentality: Gr nabm mich bei der Hand, 
he took me by the hand; Gr faGte den Dieb beim Kragen (bei den Haaren), 
he seized the thief by the collar (by the hair); einen beim Ramen nennen, 
to call a person by name; bei der Lampe (beim Mondfdhein) lefen, to 
read by the lamp (by moonlight) ; &3 ift bei Dodesftrafe verboten, iz ts 
forbidden on pain of death. ‘Thus also in swearing, beim Simmel! by 
heaven! Sh befdwore Gie bet allem was Fonen beilig ift, I bescech you 
by all that ts sacred to you. 

iit: 1.) In most cases it corresponds to the English for (though for 
must in many instances be rendered in German by other prepositions, — 
see particularly Obs. 8.); as, sch) ftbreibe ben DBrief fity ibn, J write the 
letter for him; Sch danfe Shnen fiir Fore Giite, thank you for your 
kindness; fiir etwas (teben, to answer for anything; Gr ift febr grofi fiir 
fein Ulter, he is very tall for his age; GFiir wen Halten Gie mich? for 
whom do you take me*? 2.) In some instances it denotes fo in the 
sense of “as far as regards”: Das ift eine Kleinigfeit (ein grofer Ver: 
luft) fiir ifn, that is a trifle (a great loss) to him; Gr iff todt fiir mid, 


* A few instances of this kind are in German likewise construed with fir, 
and in English with the verb ‘to be,” expressed or implied ; as, Sd) hatte 
(ertidre) ibn fiir einen Betriger, I think (declare) him to be an impostor ; fix 
einen Philofophen gelten, to be thought a philosopher. 
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he is dead to me; Daé if filr dich von Feinem Nugsen, that is of no use 
€o you. . A 

We may notice alsu these phrases: Wort fiir Wert, word for word; 
Garitt fiir Gcbritt, step by step; fiird erite, in the first place, also for 
the present. The expression was fiit, what sort of, has already been 
noticed (p. 139). 

@egen denotes 1.) Against, contrary or opposed to; in which signifi- 
cation it is synonymous with wider*. See the examples, p. 238. 2.) To- 
wards, to: gegen Often, towards the East; gegen Ubend, cowards evening ; 
feine Giite (Graufamfeit) gegen mich, Ais goodress (cruelty) to me. 
3.) About, in the sense of “more or less”: gegen bundert Menfchen, about 
a hundred persons; gegen zwangty Sabre, about twenty years. 

Sst is mostly rendered in English by int or info. (See the examples, 
p. 239.) We shall therefore notice only some particular expressions, in 
which in is rendered by other prepositions : Sch bin in Gefaften bier, 
L am here on business; im Gegentheil, on the contrary; im Sanjzen, upon 
the whole ; in Berlegenbeit, aé a loss; Wir find im Frieden (im Kriege) 
mit dicfer Ration, we ave at peace (at war) with that nation; in etwas 
verlicht fepn, to be in love with anything ; einem ins Gefidht (oben, to 
praise one to his face; in Unfehuns, with regard to ; in ciner Diefe (Hobe, 
Entfernung) von zwanzig Fup, at the depth (height, distance) of twenty 

feet; in guter Ablidjt, with a good intention ; in die Glucht fdlagen, to 
put to flight; einen in Greibeit fegen, to set one at liberty. 


Obs. 2. In definitions of place, the use of auf and in is often difficult 
to determine. Generally it may be said, that in has reference to the 
‘limits, and auf to the surface, of a place; as, in jenem Lande, in that 
country ;—Gr lebt auf dem Lande, he tives in the country—not in town 
(am Lande signifies on shore, the locality being horizontally defined—see 
Obs.1.); Er wohnt in diefer Strafie, ke lives in this street ; Dev Knabe 
fpiclt auf dec Strafie, the boy plays in the (apen) street.—Further, with 
places of public business, or with amusements in which we take an active 
part, auf is used; whilst in is employed in cases where we are merely 
attentive to what is going on. Thus we say, auf der Bot, at the post- 
office; auf dem Rathpaus, at the town-hall; auf dem Marte, at the 
market-place ; auf dem Balle, at the ball; auf dev Hochzeit, at the wed- 
ding, &c. But we say, im Conjert, at the concert; im Theater, at the 


* In compounds, gegen, generally, implies a counterpart, a set off, and ina 
few cases presence; but wider denotes opposition, aversion ; as, Gejenredhnung, 
counter-reckoning ; Gegen{ag, antithesis; Gegenrede, a reply ;—Widerrede, con- 
tradiction ; Gegenftand, object ;—Widerftand, resistance ; gegenwartig, present ; 
—wwiderwartig, cisagreeable. 

' + But not vice versd, the English in being often rendered by other prepo- 
sitions in German ; see, for instance, an and b6ei in this section. 
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theatre; in der Predigt (Scbule, &c.), at the strmon (school, §c.).* In 
several cases it is optional to use auf or in; as, Gr ift auf, or in, feinem 
Zimmer, he is in his room; auf, or in, der Vibliothef, in the library; auf, 
or in, der Well, in the world, &c. 


Mit, as may be seen from the dictionary, has nearly all the significa- 
tions of with. (See, however, Ods. 3.) It is used also in reference to 
means of conveyance, in which case, and in a few others, it answers to 
the English dy ; as, “sch will ¢8 Fonen mit einem Boten (mit der Poft, 
nic der erfféen Gelegenbett) (bicten, ZF will send it to you by a messen- 
ger (by post, by the first opportunity) ; mit dem Cilagen retfen, to travel 
by the diligence; Die Feftung wurde mit Sturm cingenommen, the 
fortress was taken by storm; mit @cwalt, by force—We may notice 
also the following phrases: Gr verbcirathete feine Tocheer mit einem 
Kaufmann, ke gave his daughter in marriage to a merchant; mit cinem 
verwandr feyn, to be related toa person; mit Tages Anbruch, at day- 
break; mit cinem Worte, in one word; Cie werden e§ mit der Zeit 
crfabren, you will learn it in time ; mit Flcifi, on purpose ; Habe Mitlet- 
den mit mir, Aave pity on me; mit gilfen treten, to tread under foot ; 
Gr wird mit fedem Tage findifcber, Ae becomes more childish every day. 


Obs. 38. The English ‘‘with” is often rendered by bei, sometimes by 
rer and von—see these prepositions. From the examples of the second 
signification of bei, it will be observed, that when the English “ with” 
defines the locality of an object, it is rendered by bei; mit would imply 
a conjunction, or “together with’; as, Gr war mit mir bei feinem dru: 
ber, he was with me at his brother's; Goh mufite mit dem Argte bei dem 
RKranfen die gange Mache aufligen, J was obliged to sit up, along with the 
physician, the whole night with the patient. 


Nach denotes 1.) Motion to or towards an object (see examples, p. 236; 
_ see also Obs. 5.). 2.) A direction to an object; as, Gr 3ielte (fchof, warf 
Steine) nach ihm, he aimed, (shot, threw stones) at him; {ih nad Often 
wenden, fo turn towards the east. 3.) For, or after, with verbs denoting 
search, pursuit, or desire; as, Gchicte nach bem Gdneider, send for the 
tailor ; firth nach etwas umfeben, fo look about for anything ; nach &hre 
fireben, to strive for honour; nak etwas fchmadten (feufzen, verlan: 
gen), to pine (sigh, log) for a thing; Gr fragte nach Fonen, he asked after 
you. 4.) After, in reference both to space and time; as, Da fommen 
fie einer nach dem andern, there they come one after another ; Sie 30g 


* When public buildings are mentioned as the locality of an office or en- 
gagement, they are construed with an: Prediger an der Et. Peterstirhhe, preacher 
at St. Peter’s Church ; Profeffor an der hohen Gdule, &c., Professor in the Uni- 
versity, §c. When an office or engagement is to be defined with regard to its 
master, or the particular establishment, without reference to any locality, tei 
is used.—See the second signification of bi. 
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es nach fic), she drew it after her; nach feinem Lode, after his death. 
Thus also figuratively, der be(te Dichter nad) Homer, the best poet after 
Homer, 5.) According to, by, after, referring to what regulates, or serves 
as a pattern ; as, Sch Iebe nach den Gefegen, I kve according to the laws ; 
nach dem Landesgebrauch, according to the custom of the country ; Man 
mufi nicht nach dem Grheine urtheilen, one must not judge by appearance ; 
nach dem Gewichte verfaufen, to sell by weight ; Nach meiner Ube ift es | 
balh gwei, dy my watch it is half-past one; nach der Natur gegeichnet, 
drawn from nature; cin Gemalde nach Correggio, @ picture after Cor- 
reggio. We say also, nach etwas rieden, or fcymecten, to smell, or taste, 
of anything. . 

Obs. 4. Mach is placed after its case, 1.) When it denotes a following 
the course or track ; as, Gr geet bem Gluyfe (ber Strafe) nach, he fol- 
lows the river (the road)* ;—Gr gebet nach dem Gluffe signifies, he goes 
to the river. 2.) When used in the restrictive sense of “as far as 
regards”; as, Sch fenne ibn nur dem Ramen nach, J know him only by 
name ; dem Leibe nach im Grabe, der Geele nach im Himmel feyn, to 
be, as far as regards the body, in the grave, as regards the soul, in heaven. 
When nach denotes according to, it is in many instances optional to 
place it before or after its case; as, nach meiner Meinung, or meiner 
Meinung nach, according to my opinion; Nach feiner Gewobnheit, or 
feiner Gewopnbeit nach, ftand er friih auf, according to his custom he rose 
early, 


Obs. 5. Motion to an object is expressed both by nach and 3u. With 
persons 3uU only must be used; with proper names of places, or countries, 
nad; as, Gr ging nach Windfor zum Konige, ke went to Windsor to the 
king.—In many other cases both prepositions are used indiscriminately ; 
as, ©ie liefen zu, or nach, ibren Ochiffen, they ran to their ships. Yet 
the proper distinction of nach and 3u would appear to be, that nach de- 
fines more the direction of a motion, 3u more the termination of it,— 
the former implying a course towards an object, the latter more the 
reaching or the attaining of it. Thus, Nad) dem Degen greifen (or lane 
gen), to reach for the sword ;—ju den Waren greifen, to cake up arms. 
Hence in the examples of the second signification of nach, though refer- 
ring to a person, 3u cannot be used, as they imply mere directions; 
whilst, on the other hand, 3y in its second and third significations could 
not be interchanged with nach, as it evidently refers there chiefly to the 
end of the motion.—See the end of Oés. 8. 


Ueber denotes, 1.) Both over and above in all their significations; as, 
Cin Schwert hing iiber feinem Haupte, a sword hung over his head ; ilber 


* Mad) in such instances may perhaps be considered not as a preposition, 
but as a separable particle ; the form of the verb being then nad)gegen. 
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cin Bolf herrfden, to rule over a people; tiber dem Walfer, above the 
water ; iber 3wanjig Pferde, above (more than) twenty horses. (See also 
examples, p. 239.) 2.) Beyond: Gr {hog iiber das Ziel binaus, he shot 
beyond the mark; Das gebet tiber meinen Verftand, chat goes beyond my 
conception. 3.) During, often with the accessory idea of cause: Gr 
fclier titer der Predige ein, he fell asleep during the sermon; "Gch bin 
iiber dem Ouchen miide geworden, I have become tired during (and also 
in consequence of} the search. 4.) At, implying cause: Gr ijt béfe tuber 
Shr Betragen, ke is angry at your behaviour; Sch erftaunte tiber feine 
Riibngeit, J was astonished at his boldness. See also Obs.7. 5.) About, 
concerning : Gie firitten fic) tiber eine Kieinigfeit, they disputed about a 
trifle; iiber etwas nacbdenfen, to think about a thing; Gie werden fic 
dariiber vergleichen, they will come to terms about it. Notice also these 
phrases: Wir werden iiber Holland nach Deutfcland reifen, we sha 
go to Germany by way of Holland; §iuch iter thn! curse on kim! Sey 
fann es nicht Uber’s Herz bringen, J cannot find it in my heart. 

‘Um denotes, 1.) Round, around: Gr ging um das Haus (um die Eee), 
he went round the house (round the corner). 2.) About, near to: Gr iff 
immer um nich, he is always about me ; Um diefe Gegend muF er weonen, 
near this place he must live; um diefe Beit, about this time. 3.) For, in 
reference to an object of exertion or solicitude: Gr arbeitct um Lcpn, 
he works for wages; “cy bitte um Vergebung, J beg (for) pardon. See 
Obs. 8. 4.) About, concerning: um etwas beforgt fepn, to be concerned 
about a thing ; um etwas wiljen, toknow about athing. 5.) By, defining 
the amount of a difference: Gr iff um einen Ropf grofer, und um cin 
Sabr alter, als tch, he is taller by ahead, and older by a year, than I; 
Das iff um cinen Zoll zu lang, this is too long by an inch ; Sh habe mi 
um ein Pfund verrechnet, J am wrong by a pound.—In this sense um, 
joined with (o or fo viel, is often used as a conjunction, before compara- 
tives, for d¢(fo, and is then rendered by so much the: Se eber Gte fom: 
men, um fo Lieber (or detto licber) wird ¢3 mir feon, tke sooner you come, 
(so much) the more agreeable will it be tome. 6.) A loss, with a few verbs 
only: Sie fam um viel Geld dabei, she lost much money by it ; einen um 
bas Leben bringen, to take away one’s life; E35 ijt um ibn gefcbeben (or 
gcthan), he is undone. In the following and similar expressions, in which 
um mostly may be rendered in English by to have, the prepositional 
phrase is the proper nominative of the verb: Gé ift eine fchone Gache 
um ein gutes Gewiffen, it is a fine thing to have a good conscience—for 
ein gutes Gewirfen tt eine fchone Gade. We may notice also the fol- 
lowing expressions: ¢ines um bas andere, by turns, alternately; immer 
um ben andern Dag, every other day; fid) um cinen verdient madden, 
to deserve well of anybody; &8 {ey darum, let it be so. 

Unter denotes, 1.) Both under and below in all their significations : : 
G5 liegt unter dem Tifche, i lies under the table; unter der Oberflade, 
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below the surface; GH will es unter zehn Pfund nicht verFaufen, J wid 
not scll it under ten pounds; unter {einer Anleitung CUuffieht, Regies 
rung), under his direction (care, government); unter dicjem Steine, under 
(Seneath) this stone. 2.) Among: G8 entitand ein Streit unter ipnen, 
there arose a dispute among them; dev befte unter uns, the best among 
us; unter andern, among others. 3.) During, amidst : Gr ift unter dem 
Lefen eingefclaten, ke fell asleep during the (or whilst) reading; Sch bin 
unter Greuden alt geworden, J have grown old amidst comforts; unter 
bem Donner der Kanonen, amidst the thunder of the cannon. 

Gon denotes, 1.) A motion or removal from a place; also a separa 
tion from an object: Gr fommt vom Berge, he comes from the hill ; von 
oben, from above; Gch weg von hier, go hence! Ganeide ein Strict von 
diefem Ruchen ab, cut a piece of this cake; Er ift von iby gefchieden, 
he is separated from her. 2.) Beginning, origin: die Reife von London 
nach Bath, the journey from London to Bath; von jet an, henceforth ; 
ein Gdelmann von Geburt, a nobleman by birth. Hence 3.) Origin with 
regard to the agent or author, especially in the passive voice, where the 
agent is always construed with von: Gr weif es vor ipr, ke knows it 
from her; Gr foll von meiner Hand jrerben, he shall die by my hand; ein 
Gedichte von Gothe, a poem by Gothe ; ein Gemalde von Albrecht Diirer, 
a picture by Albert Durer; Er wurde von iby getadelt, he was blamed by 
ker. Thus also with qualifications in regard to agency: Sas war {che 
giitig Cor unredht) von ifm, this was very kind (or wrong) of him. 4.) The 
relation of form to its substance, or of'a quality to its subject: Det 
Ring tf— von Gold, the ring is of gold; eine Reibe von Baumen, a 
row of trees; flein von Perfen, small in person; ein Engel von einem 
Kinde, an angel of a child; ein Gchurfe von einem Bedienten, a rogue 
of a servant.—In all these examples the first noun may be considered 
as the accident (i.e. form or quality) of the second. (See also Ods.6.) 
5.) Possession: -as, Sachen von Wichtigkeit, things of (i. c. possessing) 
importance ; eit Mann von Valenten (von AUnfepen, von Vermogen), 
a man of talent (of consideration, of property). It denotes sometimes 
also the partitive relation ; as, citer von ifnen, one of them.—See the 
Use of the Genitive in the Syntax. 

Wor denotes, 1.) Before: Cr jtand vor mir, he stood before me; vor 
der Uhiit, before the door ; vor Ojtern, before Easter. 2.) Superiority : 
Gie geichnet fich durch ire Lebpaftigfeit vor allen andern aus, she di» 
stinguishes herself from all others by her vivacity ; Gr bat da3 vor mir 
voraus, he has that advantage over me. 3.) To, implying deference: YUtle 
{tanden vor ihm auf, all rose to him; Ev nabm den Hut vor mir ab, he 
took off his hat to me. 4.) The cause of fear, aversion, and similar feel- 
ings; also of hindrance: Gr lief vor dem Feinde davon, he ran away from 
the enemy; Sch jitterte (errothete, (chamte mich) vor ifm, L trembled 
(dlushed, was ashamed) before him; cinen, Ubfeeu (Cfel, Gureht) ver 
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etwas haben, to have an aversion to (disgust at, fear of anything ; etwa3 
vor einem verbergen, to conceal anything from a person ; sh Fann ver 
dem Larm fein Wort boren, I cannot hear a word for the noise. 5.) Cause 
as arising from an excessive intenseness of a sensation : Gr gitterte ver 
RKalte, ke trembled with cold; Gie (chaumte vor Wurth, she foanred with 
rage; vor Greude weinen, to weep for joy ; Fh verfcmachte vor Durft, 
LT am dying of thirst. 
3u denotes, 1.) A motion to, referring to animated beings: &r ging 
gu feinem Bruder, he went to his brother ; Gewe dich Gu mit, sit down by 
me; Sch will lieber gu den Thieren im Walde gehen, J will rather go to 
the beasts in the forest. 2.) To, in reference to a proceeding to an action 
or business; which latter is often expressed figuratively by the place 
where it is usually performed: Gie fchritten jur Theilung der Grb: 
fsbaft, they proceeded to the partition of the inheritance ; Rommen Gie zum 
Sriihtiis, (Quy Arbeit, zum Spiel), come to breakfast (to work, to play) ; 
Gr fiibrte fie 3um Uitar, he led her to the altar; zur Schule Gu Bette, 
gu Zifche, zur Kirche) geben, to go to school (to bed, to table, to church) ; 
etivas gu Darfte bringen, to bring anything to market. 3.) To, or as far 
as, referring to the ultimate limits of an action: Sis zum Pole iff noc 
MNiemand vorgedrungen, nobody has yet penetrated to the Pole ; Giilte e3 
bis 3um Mande, fill it up to the brim; vem Himmet bis zur Erde, from 
heaven to earth; Gr hat e§ bis gum Oberiten gebradht, ke has raised him- 
self to the rank of colonel. 4.) An adjoining or appertaining to: “ege es zw 
dent Ubrigen, lay i along with the others ; Waffer zum Weine giefen, to 


pour water to the wine; Gr yang zur Guitarre, he sang to the guitar; Das - 


gebort zu einer andern Rlaffe, this belongs to another class; der Schliiffet 
gum Gcjlorfe, the key to the lock. 5.) In, at, in reference to the rela- 
~ tion of scene (§ 100); but chiefly with proper names of places: Gr febt 
gu (or in) London, ke Lives in London; der Papft zu Dom, the Pope at 
Rome. In these phrases, zur rechten (or tinfen) Hand, on the right (or 
beft) hand; 3u den Giifen, at the feet ; zur Seite, at the side of, 3u may 
both refer to the scene or aim of an action; as, Gr lag, or er fiel, mir zu 
Siifien, he was lying, or he threw himself, at my feet. 6.) The relation 
of means to an end; as, Gr that ¢& 3uim Gpaf, he did it for fun; Geld 
zum Reifen, money for travelling (see also § 91, Obs. 2.); Was wollen 
Gie zum Friibftiict haben ? what will you have for breakfast? 3u meinem 
GEritaunen horte ich, daf &c., to my astonishment I heard that, &c. To 
this relation (of means to end) we may perhaps refer those cases which 
imply a leading or inducement, either from internal or external causes ; 
as, Gr ift gum Goldaten geboren, he is born to be a soldier ; Gie hat 
Dalent und Meigung zur Mulif, ske kas talent and inclination for mu- 
sick; Gr it gu Utlem fabig, he is capable of anything ; der Befehl zum 
‘Mngriffe, the order for attack; Gr rieth mir zu einem Vergleich, he ad- 
vised me to a compromise. 1.) A transition from one state tnto another: 
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G3 verbrannte 3u Wyche, st burnt to ashes; gu Wafer werden, to turn to 
water; Gr {tief ¢3 3u Pulver, ke ground it to powder ; etwas zu Gelde 
machen, ¢o convert a thing into money. Thus also with changes of a man’s 
rank or situation: Gie wahlten ihn jum RKonige Qum Gcbiedsrichter), 
they chose him for their hing (arbiter); Gr nagm fie zur Frau, he took 
her for his wife. 8.) Manner, either in reference to travelling—3u Gufe, 
au Lande, 3u Wafer, reifen, to travel on foot, by land, by water—or with 
numbers, measures, and weights, where it indicates the manner of ar- 
rangement or of division: Da liegen fie zu Daufenden, there they lie 
by thousands; }a3 Pfund zu fechzehn Unjen, der Gus 3u gwolf Zoll, 
gerecbnet, the pound reckoned at sixteen ounces, the foot at twelve 
inches. 

In most examples of the last signification, 3u with its case forms an 
adverbial phrase: there are, however, many other instances in which 3u 
with its noun may also be considered as an adverb; as, 3u Haufe, at 
- home; 3ur Hand, at hand ; zum erften (jweiten, dritten, &c.) Male, for 
the first (second, third, &c.) time ; 3u wiederbolten Dialen, repeatedly ; zur 
Genilge, sufficiently ; zur Ungebtibr, unbecomingly, unduly ;—especially 
such phrases as form component parts of verbs (§ 89, Ods. 2.) ; as, 3u 
Herzen nepmen, to take to heart ; zu Mittag effen, to dine, &c. &c., 
which must be learned from practice. 


Obs. 6. The subject matter is: denoted by von, tifer, and auf. Bon 
expresses it in a general way, and answers to of: Wir fprachen ven ibm, 
we spoke of him; die Gabel vom Lowen, the fable of the lion. Ueber is 
used in reference to the subject of a dissertation, or of an investigation 
of its merits and demerits; auf in reference.to the subject of a compo- 
sition intended to produce a certain effect—the former implies an ap- 
peal to our judgement, the latter an address to our passions; as, Wir 
fprachen iiber den Gegen(tand, we spoke on (we argued) the subject; cin 
Merk (eine Rede) ither die Sffentliche Erziehung, a work (a speech) on 
public education :—Glegie auf den Tod eines Kindes, elegy on the death 
of a child; ein Gedicht (Cpigramm, Satire) auf einen madjen, to make a 
poem (an epigram, a satire) on a person. Take also these examples: 
Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke, Schiller’s Song of the Bell; Pope's Ber: 
fuch iiber (not auf) ben Menfchen, Pope’s Essay on Man; Engel’s Lob: 
rede auf Friedrich den Grofen, Lngel’s panegyric on Frederick the 
. Great. 


Ods. 7. Cause is denoted by various prepositions, each implying some 
different.modification :—Uu3, out of, from, denotes the motive or ground 
of an action or event—see the third signification of aus. on, dy, 
denotes agency, and therefore differs from durch, dy, which denotes in- 
strumentality ; as, Gr wurde von dem Richter verurtheilt, durch den 
Henfer hingerichtet gu werden, he was condemned by the judge to be exe- 
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cuted by the hangman. If the first clause be omitted, we may say, Gt 
tuurde vom Henfer hingeridtet: the instrumentality of the executioner 
being left out of view, he is then considered as the efficient cawse.— 
As von refers chiefly to an agent acting on a passive object, so, on the 
other hand, an refers chiefly to a cause considered as a means of affect- 
ing the susceptibility of the object, and merely by its presence, without 
any obvious action; as, Sch fernte bas von thm, J learned that of him, 
i.e. he taught it me; Die Romer lernten an ciner gefcheiterten Galecre 
Kriegs(chife bauen, the Romans learned from a shipwrecked galley the 
art of building ships of war, i.e. their susceptibility of learning, their in- 
genuity, was excited by the presence of the wreck. (See also the fifth 
signification of an.) Wn then implies the presence of the cause with 
the object acted upon; iiber, on the contrary, implies causation from a 
previous event or circumstance, and is chiefly used with verbs denoting 
emotions. Thus we say, Gr erfreuet fich an feinen Rindern, he delights 
in his children ;—and Gr freut fich tiber® die Wnkunft feines Gohnes, he 
rejoices at the arrival of his son.—¥or likewise denotes a present cause, 
but either as arising from an uncommon degree of intensity, and there- 
fore producing an unusual effect (Gie ift nicht an einem RKirfchFern, fon: 
bern vor Duth erjtict, she was not choked by a cherry-stone, but by rage); 
or as the cause of unpleasant feelings. See the fourth and fifth signifi- 
cations of vor. 


Obs. 8. End or final cause, expressed in English by for, is rendered in 
German by the prepositions fiir, um, 3u, auf, and nach; which are distin- 
guished thus: —Fiir implies “in defence of,” “ for the benefit or use of ;”’ 
um, on the other hand, implies a striving for an object, the acquisition 
of which is doubtful. Thus of freemen fighting for liberty we should say, 
Gic fechten filr ihre Greibeit—i.e. in defence of it; and of slaves fighting 
for liberty, Gte fedten um ibre Frethcit—i. e. in order to acquire it ; Gr 
bat um Gnade fiir ben Verbrecer, he begged for mercy for the criminal. — 
In reference to the price of a thing, for may be rendered indiscriminately 
by um and fiir; though in rerence to the thing sold or bought, it must 
be rendered by fiir alone; as, Yoh faufte (or verfaufte) das Pferd fiir 
—or um—bundert Thaler, I bought (or sold) the horse for a hundred 
dollars ;—but Gch) gab bundert Thaler fiir (not um) daz Prerd, Z gave a 
hundred dollars for the horse.—3u refers to what is necessary, or pro- 
motive, in the producing of an object or event; as, Zuch ju einem 
Mantel fiir Sie, cloth for a cloak for you; veif zur Ernte, ripe for har- 
vest; die Erlaubnifi zum Werfaul, che permission for the sale. (See the 
sixth signification of 3u.) Hence we say, Gie fpielen zum 3eitvertreit, 


* Muf die Wntunft, in this phrase, would denote an expected arrival; as auf 
mostly insplies some object in view—see Obs. 8. - 
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they play for amusement—i. e. play is the material, as it were, of the 
amusement ; Gi¢ fpiclen filr Geld, they play for money—i.e. they are 
paid for their play; but in gaming for money, which involves uncer- 
tainty of acquisition, we must say, Gie fpielen um (not filr) Geld; Cr 
rief die Machbarn gu Hilfe, ke called on the neighbours for help; Gr 
fcbrie um Hilfe, he called out for help.—uf, on the other hand, implies 
expectation ; as, Sd) war auf einen foldjen Cmpfang nicht vorbercitet, 
I was not prepared for such a reception—i.e. I did not expect it: 3u 
instead of auf, in the preceding example, would mean, I was not pre- 
pared with the means of makings such a reception.—Qad) answers to 
the English for with verbs of -motion, but more especially with words 
expressive of desire, or a longing for; and mostly with the accessory 
idea that this feeling cannot immediately be gratified.—See the third 
signification of nach. 

It will then be seen, that the difference between natch and 3u in this 
figurative use is analogous to that of their primary import (see Obs. 5.), 
inasmuch as nad) implies a desire without the prospect of an imme- 
diate gratification or end; 3u, on the contrary, an immediate leading to 
it.—See the above examples on 3u. Thus, we would say also, Sch habe 
Luft zu einem Spaziergange, Ihave a mind for a walk ; and Gé, geliifter 
fie nach verbotenen Griichten, she has a longing for forbidden fruits. 


TIME, 


§ 106. Most prepositions are used also in reference to 
time, as may be seen from several examples in the pre- 
ceding section.—See also p.241. The following additional 
remarks may, however, be useful :— 


Wn, on, is used only with the noun Sag (expressed or understood) and 
its compounds; as, am dritten Dage, on the third day ; am Sonntag, on 
Sunday; am erften July, on the first of July; Sie ftarben an einem - 
Sage, they died on one day.—We say however also, am Morgen, in 
the morning ; am Ubend, in the evening ; am Unfange, at the beginning ; 
am Gnbde, at the end; but, in der Nacht, at night; in der Mitte, in the 
middle.—Uuf generally implies time future to that referred to by the 
verb; as, Sch befrellte den Gepneider auf morgen, J ordered the tailor to 
come tomorrow ; Wir foben oe auf den folgenden Tag auf, we deferred 
it to the following day. Accordingly, when the English for refers to time 
posterior to that referred to by the verb, it is rendered mostly by auf 
(sometimes by filr); whilst, when defining the duration of the action or 
state expressed by the verb, it is rendered by Jang, not by auf; as, 
Leihen Gie mir da8 auf (or fiir) einen Wugenblick, lend me that for a mo- 
ment; Soh gebe auf drei Dage auss Land, J am going for three days into 
the country; Gr hat drei ganze Tage tang (or cine Zeit fang) gewartet, 

Z 
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he has waited for three whole days (or for some time); Go {af er viele 
Sage, viele Fabre lang, thus did he sit for whole days, for whole years. 
—n, like the English in, denotes also within, and hence. Thus, Sq 
will das in einer Gtunde fchreiben, may signify, I will write this within 
(innerhalb) an hour, or an hour hence.—Ueber denotes 1.) above, implying 
duration ; as, Gr blieb iifer ein Sabr aug, he staid abroad above a year. 
2.) After, implying a point of time, in such expressions as, Jtadpiten 
Gonntag iber drei Wodhen iff fein Geburtstag, three weeks after nest 
Sunday is his birthday ; Wir wollen es bis ber acht Tage auffchieben, 
we will postpone it till this day se'nnight ; iber’3 Sabr, this day twelve 
months. Notice also these phrases: ilber furz oder lang, sooner or 
later; allemal uber den andern (dritten) Dag, every other (third) day ; 
iiber Nacht, during the night.—\Um denotes about ; as, um Pfingften, about 
Whitsuntide. In reference to the time marked by the clock, however, 
it is rendered by at; as, um jehen Ubr, at ten o'clock ; um balb drei, at 
half-past two.—Bor, before, is used also in the sense of ago; as, ver 
einer Gtunde, an hour ago; vor vielen Sabren, many years ago; vor 
Zeiten, ages ago, in old times. In the following phrases the case go- 
verned by vor takes § at the end: vor Ulters, tx old times; vor Abends, 
before evening ; vor Mittags, before noon; vor Rachts, before night —3u, 
in, at, is used chiefly with the nouns 3eit, time, and Stunde, hour ; as, 
au jenen Seiten, in those times; 3u gleicher 3eit, at the same time ; 
gur betimmten Grunde, at the fired hour. 3ur Stunde means to this 
hour. 


Obs. As in English, nouns may be used without a preposition, to 
define the time of the verb, and are then generally construed with the 
accusative case; as, Sch febe ihn jeden Zag, I see him every day; Gie 
reifte den (oran dem, or am) erften Marz ab, she departed the first of 
March. Thus also duration: Gr wartete einen Dag (eine Stunde), he 
waited a day (an hour).—The names of the days of the week, and, more 
frequently, the natural divisions of the day, (as morning, noon, &c.) are 
used also in the genitive case without a preposition; but only when the 
day or the week is either already known, or particularly defined ; as, 
Gr ftarb den fech(ten Mai, Morgens (or des Morgens) um ache Ubr, he 
died the 6th of May at eight in the morning ; Wir reifen Montag’ (for 
am Montag) ab, we depart on Monday. To which may be added the 
anomalous genitive des tacts (see p.87); as, Cr fam um eilf Ubr ded 
MNachts, se came at eleven o'clock at night. When the noun is defined 
by any other word than the definite article—the day or the week of 
which it denotes a part not being known—it must be construed with 
the accusative case, or with a preposition ; as, Wir wollen Gie diefen 
Abend (or nach(ten Montag, or an einem Gonntag) befuchen, we will 
come to sce you this evening (or next Monday, or on a Sunday). The 
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nouns just noticed, and Zag, day; Morat, month; and abr, year, are 
used in the genitive to denote an habitual or usual recurrence ; as, Gr ff¢s 
bet des Morgens frith auf, he rises early in the (i.e. every) morning ; Des 
Gonntags gebet er in die Kirche, on Sundays he goes to church ; 3weimal 
des Tages Arjenet nebmen, to take medicine twice a day ; viermal deg 
Sabres, or des Monats, four times a year, or a month. The phrases, 
eines Sages, one day, once ; heutiges Tages, now-a-day; nachfter Tage, 
one of these days, are idiomatic expressions, like so many others formed 
by the genitive. See the use of the genitive in the Syntax. 


PREPOSITIONAL PARTICLES USED ADVERBIALLY. 


~§ 107. Most of the prepositions are used also as adverbs 
of place; as such they occur chiefly in compounds, either 
as separable particles of compound verbs (§ 89), or in com- 
position with ber and hin (§ 96), and other particles; as, 
voraus, voran, durdaus, &c. They are, however, often 
found separately; as, Gr ging im Simmer auf und ab, he 
walked up and down in the room; 8 ift aus mit ibm, zt zs 
all over with him ; Dev Monat ift um, the month is expired; 
Er wobhnt neben an, he lives close by. See also note(t), p. 256. 
We may further notice the following adverbial phrases: 
durd) und durd, through and through, thoroughly ; iiber und 
iiber, all over ; um und um, on all sides; nach und nad, dy 
| degrees; fir und fiir, for ever; weder aus nod) ein wiffen, 
not to know how to help oneself, not to see one’s way. 


Obs. 1. As the preposition defines the direction of a motion only with 
regard to the particular object to which it refers, an adverbial particle 
is often added, to define the direction of the motion as viewed by the 
speaker or spectator (§ 96, Obs. 1 and 2.); as, Gr fam 3u uns berauf 
(or Herab, herein, &c.), he came up (down, in, §c.) to us ; Gie lief auf die 
Strafe hinaus, ske ran out into the street ; ©8.fiel in eine tiefe Grube 
bina, it fell down into a deep ditch; Er lief auf mich 3u, he ran up to 
me. Bon, especially, from its denoting merely the starting point, is often 
attended by one of these adverbs, to particularize the direction of the 
motion ; as, von unten auf, from below upwards ; von diefem Punct an, 
Srom that point forwards ; Bon Deutfchland aus verbreitete fich die Re: 
formation, the Reformation spread itself from Germany. Hence, the 
same particle often occurs twice in the same phrase; first as a preposi- 
tion, and then as an adverb compounded with §er and bin, to render 
the expression more graphic ; as, Gr fprang iiber den Graben hiniiber, 

zz : 
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he jumped over the ditch; Er lief um den Dif berum (or ins Haus bins 
ein), Ae ran round about the table (or into the house). 

The adverb has in both languages always the verbal accent, and in 
German, as may be seen from these examples, it follows the preposi- 
tional phrase ; according to the general rule, that the defined word fol- 
ows the defining part*. Thus, in the above example, Gr ffel in eine 
Grube finab, the prepositional phrase in eine Grube defines and 
individualizes the general term $inab. From this it may already be 
perceived, that, as an adverb, the particle is a far more important word. 
than as a preposition ; since in the latter character it is subordinate to its 
noun, indicating an accidental relation of it, almost like the inflection of 
cases (see § 28, Obs.). The characteristic distinction of the preposition 
from the adverb being then its subserviency to the noun it governs, and 
which, as the most important word of the phrase, engages our attention 
to the exclusion of the particle, the latter has a tendency to resume its 
original and more independent character of an adverb, whenever the 
noun ceases to engage our attention, as may be seen in the compounds 
darauf, thereupon; bierauf, hereupon; worauf, whereupon, &c., which 
represent a prepositional phrase, of which the substantive ceasing to 
engage our attention, and being therefore represented by the mere par- 
ticles ba, wo, &c., the preposition resumes the place and accent of an 
adverb: see § 64, Obs. 4. and § 65, Ods. 5.—Hence, also, when the 
case of the preposition is easily understood from the context, it is 
omitted, and the preposition thus resuming an adverbial character, 
becomes a component part of the verb}; as, den Hut auffegen, fo put 
the hat on (i.e. one’s head); bie Pferde anfpannen, to put the horses to 
(i.e. the carriage); Wollen Gie das Geld einftecen? will you put 
the money into (your pocket)? Sat er bas Buch mitgebradht? has he 
brought the book with (him) t?—Not unfrequently, however, the pre- 
position with its case is expressed, and yet the particle repeated as a 
component part of the verb; owing to the import of the compound 


* It may therefore be asserted, perhaps, that in all cases where the particle 
follows the noun (see the next Obs, and § 102.), it is an adverb and not ‘a pre- 
position; and that the case of the noun either depends on it (for adverbs too 
govern cases in German as well as in other languages), or on the relation 
indicated by it. 

_-p To this tendency may in English be ascribed, among others, the practice 
of separating the preposition from its case, and placing it after the verb in the 
character of an adverb, when this case is a relative pronoun—a word of so 
little notice, that it is in English very often omitted ; as, ‘‘ The land (which) 
we live in.” 

$+ Mit is used adverbially also separately, and denotes that there are others 
besides to whom the predicate applies ; as, Gie find mit Gduld daran, tt ts your 
fault too, or you are partly the cause of it ; 3c) fah es mit an, I looked at it too, 
implying “ along with others”. Mit unter signifies here and there, or now and 
then. 
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verb having become so familiar to us, that the particular modification 
of the separable particle is overlooked; as, jemanbden in eine Familie 
einfilbren, to introduce (lit. to lead in) somebody into a family ; etwas aus 
einem Buche ausjzieben, to extract (to write out) something from a book ; 
— Feb febe e3 thm an den Augen an, I read st in his eyes. 


_ Obs. 2. When the particles aus, durch, and iiber, follow the noun to 

which they refer, they all denote throughout, and take the noun in the 
accusative; as, Gr ftand die ganze Predigt aus, he was standing through- 
out the sermon; Wir blieben den ganzen Gommer iiber (or burch) auf 
dem Lande, we staid throughout the summer in the country. As the pre- 
position aus always governs the dative, and as the adverb findurc) may 
be substituted, in such instances, for each of the three particles, it seems 
more correct to consider them in these cases as mere adverbs denoting 
extent,—a relation generally requiring the accusative case. 


Oés. 3. In conclusion we add the following remarks: 1.) The English 
particles before, after, and since, each of which is used in the character of 
a preposition, of an adverb, and of a conjunction, are in German ren- 
dered differently in each character; namely thus : 


Prep. Adv. Conj. 
Before, v0, vorber, ebe or bevor. 
After, nad, nachber, nachdem. 
Since, _ feit, feitdem, feit or feitdem. 


As, Gr reifete vor mir ab, cine Gtunde bevor fie anfam; fein Bruder 
war den Sag vorber abgereifet, he departed before me an hour before she 
arrived ; his brother had departed the day before; Sch habe Gie feit einem 
Monae nicht gefeben, J have not seen you this month; Wie haben Sie 
fich feitdem befunden ? how have you been since? Gr ijt gliictlicher feit (or 
feitdem) er auf dem Lande lebt, ke is happier since he haslived in the coun- ° 
try. 2.) The adverbs voran, voraus, and zuvor, likewise signify defore ; the 
first implies a leading of the way, and being closely followed by others ; 
as, Der Oberfte ritt voran, dann fam, &c., the colonel rode before (at the 
head), then/came, &c. ‘Boraus implies a considerable interval between 
the two parties; as, Cin Bedtenter wurde voraus gefchict um Prerde 
gu beftellen, a servant was sent before to order horses. In reference to 
time, it generally implies anticipation, and may mostly be rendered by 
beforehand; as, voraus bezablen, to pay beforehand; Sch freue mich im 
Boraus, I rejoice in the anticipation, or beforehand. 3uvor mostly refers 
to time, and has nearly the same import as vorber; as, Sch bin nun fo 
flug als guvor (or vorper), 7 am now no wiser than before.—Notice also 
this phrase, vor wie nach, or nah wie vor, before as afterwards, i.e. al- 
ways the same. 8.) The English particle dy, when used adverbially, and 
not implying motion, is rendered by dabei, dancben, or nage ; as, he stood 
by, ex jtand dabei, or daneben ; close by, gang abe, or dicht dabei. With 
z$ 
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verbs of motion, however, it is rendered by vorbei or voriiber, and when 
governing a case, the latter is moreover preceded by a particular prepo- 
sition in German’; as, He just went by, ev ging fo eben vorbet, or voriiber; 
We passed by that port, wir fegelten an (or vor) jenem Hafen vorilber. 
—Boriiber (but not vorbei) is often used with the accessory idea of not 
tarrying, or not entering ; as, Doch fchnellen Schritts muGt iby voriiber 
eifen (Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell), dut with hurried steps you must pass by. 


THE CONJUNCTION. 


§ 108. The German conjunctions may, with much prac- 
tical utility, be divided into three classes—viz. into pure, 
subordinative, and adverbial conjunctions. 

I. Pure conjunctions we shall call such as merely conjoin 
one proposition or clause* with another, without modifying 
the verb of the proposition they commence; though some 
of them modify the preceding clause.—See Obs. 2. ‘Thus 
if we say, Gie ging weg, und (or aber) er blieb, she went away, 
and (or but) he remained, the second clause (viz. “he re- 
mained”) has the same import as it would have without the 
preceding conjunction. 

The following is a list of them :— 


und, and. denn, for. % 

aber, oder, or. 

allein, fim (See § 109, Ods.3.) | entweder—ober, either—or. 
fondern, fowobl—als, doth, or as well—as. 
niche allein, or nicht nur—fondern aufier, 


nless, t. 
auch, not only—but also. acces | ta a! 2 


namlich, namely ; for. 
Examples. 

Gr ift nicht allein gelebrt, fondern ev bat auch viele Erfabrung, sot 
only is he learned, but he has also great experience ; Gntwebder er iff (or 
ift er) wirflic) franf, oder er fteltt fich fo, either he ts really ill, or he 
Feigns to be so; Sch habe fowobl die Macht als den Willen dazu, J have 
both the power and the will for it; SG werde ihm nichts leihen, auger 
er 3ablt feine alte Gchuld (or more commonly, aufer wenn er, &c.), Z 
shall lend him nothing, unless he pay his old debt. 


II. Subordinative conjunctions are such as render the 
clause* which they begin subordinate to, and merely expla- 


* By clause is meant any part of a sentence that has a nominative and a 
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natory of, another (therefore called the principal) clause, 
—or more accurately speaking, they divest their verb of 
its assertion (i.e. of the quality of imparting anything as 
unknown to the hearer), and render the whole clause mere- 
ly a modifying phrase of the principal or assertive verb. 
Thus in the sentence, Sd ging weg, alé (te fam, J went 
away when she came, there is only one assertion or commu- 
nication, viz. “I went away”; but her coming, which, as 
a fact, may have been known to the hearer before, merely 
defines, like an adverb, the time of my: going away.—See 
also Obs. 2. 

The following is a list of the subordinative conjunctions : 


al’, as; when; than. weil, decause. 


indem, while; as; inasmuch as. 


ba, as, since; when. 


indeffen (or indef), \ while. (See | obgleid, 

unterdeffen, Obs. 3.). obwobl, 

waprend, during. obfchon, 

nachdem, after. wenn gleich, abhsagh(See% 108, 
feits sinc wenn fon, a) 
feitdem, A wenn aud, 

ebe, before; rather than. wiewobl, 


bevor, before. . ungeachtet, notwithstanding. 
bis, until. fo,as (See 0bs.3.and §109, Obs. 5.) 


fobald, as soon as. je—je or deffo, the—the. (See 
nun, now that. ' Obs. 3.) 
wenn, if; when. Wie, dike; as.. 
i waite, case that. auf bag, hin order that. 
Wo, baf, that. 
wafer, bi provided that. 0b, whether. 
dafern, 
Examples. 


Warten Sie, bid ich guriice fomme, wait until I come back ; Gch fann 
e8 Shnen nicht fagen, ungeachtet Sie mein Greund find, Z cannot tell it 
you, notwithstanding you are my friend ; Wahrend er noch uiberlegte, hatte 


verb. Thus, ‘‘ When I went out, I met your friend, who looked very ill,”’ the 
second ea I met your friend,’ ’) is the principal clause, or the proposition 
ae so called; that preceding it is a conjunctional, and the last a relative 
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ich eS fchon ausgefilbrt, whilst he was yet reflecting, I had already exe- 
cuted it ; Falls Gie meinen Bruder fehen follten, fo fagen Gie ibm, &c., 
in case you should see my brother, tell him, &c.—More examples will be 
found in the following observations, and in the next section; see 
‘also § 107, Obs. 3. 

Obds. 1. When the subordinate precedes the principal clause, the par- 
ticle fo is very often placed before the latter; as, Rachdem fein ganzes 
Vermogen verfhwendet war, und alle feine Freunde ibn verlaffen 
batten, fo blieb thm fein andres Mittel, als, &c., after all his fortune was 
spent, andall his friends had forsaken him, there remained no other means for 
him, but, §&c. ; Da e§ vegnete, fo blieb ich gu Haufe, as it rained, I staid at 
home; Obydhon er reich ijt, fo ijt er doch niche geadchtet, although he ts 
rich, yet he is not esteemed. Most probably this {0, which, as we have 
seen, remains in English untranslated, was originally emphatic, and de- 
noted then, or in that case—just as one may say in English, “if that 
should happen, then, &c.”—but it is now employed in such cases with- 
out any emphasis, conveying no distinct meaning, and serving only to 
show where the principal clause begins ; and its use is therefore, gene- 
rally, optional. Thus, for instance, in all the preceding examples it may 
be omitted without causing any change in the sense of the proposition. 
However, when the subordinate clause is long and complicated, this 
particle is seldom omitted; and in some cases great ambiguity would 
arise from its omission. Thus, Wenn ich wiilfte, daf man mir die Stelle 
verweigern wilrde, bate ich nicht unterthanigit darum ; fo wilrde ich nie 
barum anbalten, if I knew that they would refuse me the place did I not 
beg humbly for it, I would never solicit it. Without fo before the last 
clause, one might take the clause bate icy, &c. as beginning the princi- 
pal or assertive part of the sentence, and as denoting, J should not beg 
humbly for it, &c. » It must however be observed, that fo is never used 
after the subordinate clauses beginning with Saf and ob, nor after those 
defining the time within which, or before which, the action of the prin- 
cipal clause takes place—that is, those beginning with indeffen, unter: 
deffen, wabrend, indem, feitbem, bevor, and big—The principal clause 
frequently takes ba before it, when referring to past time defined by 
the preceding subordinate clause; and sometimes the particle dann, 
when the preceding clause begins with wenn ; as, Us ihm endlich aud 
diefe Hoffnung verfdwand, da verlief ihn ber Muth, when at last this 
hope too disappeared for him, (then) his courage forsook him ; Da die 
Sonne aufging, da ging Loth in 3oar ein, literally, when the sun rose, 
then Lot entered into Zoar; Und eb’ ibm noc das Wort entfallen, da 
fiebt man’s von den Gdhiffen wallen, and before these words had fallen 
from him, a throng was seen coming from the ships ; Wenn bu unf(uldig 
biff, dann alle Rache auf den Vervather, if thou art innocent, then ven- 
geance on the trattor. 
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ILI. The adverbial conjunctions modify the verb of their 
clause like common adverbs. Thus in the sentence, Ct ift 
sufticden, alfo mug er gliidlich feyn, he is content, consequently 
he must be happy, the particle alfo modifies the verb muf 
with regard to the cause of the necessity. These conjunc- 
tions are very numerous; but as, practically, they do not 
differ from common adverbs, there is no necessity for a 
complete list of them. | 

The following are the principal conjunctions of this 
class :— 


auc, also *, too. doch, yet, nevertheless, however. 

alfo*, dennoch, still, yet. 

folglic), | then, accordingly, con- gleichwobl, yet, at the same time. 

demnad, ( sequently. jedoch, but yet, however. 
 gitbin, fogar, even. 

dager, " fonft, or else, otherwise. 

darum, theils—theil8, partly—partly. 


desbalb, enerejores vielmebr, rather ; on the contrary. 
deswegen, | webder—noch, neither—nor. : 
dann, or denn, then. (See § 109.) | gwar, i is true, indeed. 


Examples. 


Gilen Gie, font fommen wir 3u fpat, make haste, or else we shall are 
rive too date (fon{t is used also as an adverb denoting formerly) ; Weit en: 
fernt fein Feind zu fepn, habe ich ibm vielmehbr Veweife meiner Freunds 
faft gegeben, far from being his enemy, I have, on the contrary, given him 
proofs of my friendship; weder in der Stadt, nod auf dem Lande, nod 
Sonft irgend wo, neither in town, nor in the country, nor anywhere else 3 
Theils fonnte er nicht, theils wollte er nicht, partly he could not, partly 
he would not; Gr gat mich verrathen; folglich (or alfo, demnadh, mits 
pin) yt er ein falfcber Greund, und ich will daber (or deswegen, dese 
balb, Sarum) weiter Feinen Umgang mit ihm haben, he has betrayed me ; 
then he is a false friend, and I will therefore have no further intercourse 
with him. It will be perceived by this example, that degivegen, daber, 
&c. imply an effect, and folglich, alfo, &c. an inference or a conclusion, 
Nifo is used often, like then in English, when we merely wish to satisfy 
ourselves regarding the substance of what has just been said ; as, Gie 
willigen alfo ein, you consent then. 


Obs. 2. The characteristic distinction of the three classes adopted 


* The learner will see that the English also and the German alfo have dif- 
ferent meanings. 
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here, may further be illustrated by thé following three examples, the 
conjunctions of which belong respectively to the three classes: 1.) Gr 
fann nicht fommen, denn er ift Franf, he cannot come, for he ist12; 2.) Gr 
fann nicht fommen, weil er franf ift, he cannot come, because he is ill; 
3.) Gr iff franf, daber fann er nicht fommen, he is id, therefore he can- 
not come. In the first example, his being ill, whilst it is given as a rea- 
son, is, at the same time, communicated as a fact supposed not to be 
known to the hearer; whilst in the second sentence, the same circum- 
stance is given merely as a cause, but as a fact it may have been known 
to the hearer before: the verb is therefore, without any assertion, just 
like a verbal noun®; and, indeed, “ because he is ill,” is just the same 
as the phrase “ because of his illness,” in which there isno verb. These 
two conjunctions (denn and ireil) have however this in common, that 
they introduce a clause as a modification of another clause, by which 
they differ from the third particle (daber), which indicates the cause 
of the verb of its own clause, and thus modifies it like any other 
adverb ¢.—From this difference in the function of the three classes of 
conjunctions arises also the difference in the position of the verb in the 
conjunctional clauses of each class, which the Jearner must have noticed 
in the above examples ;—namely, the pure conjunctions, having no in- 
fluence upon the import of their verb, have none either on its position, 
which is just the same as it would be without the conjunction; the sub- 
ordinative conjunctions, divesting the verb of its assertion, cause it, ac- 
cording to what has been said § 89, Ods. 3, to be placed after its de- 
pendents; and, lastly, the adverbial conjunctions, when beginning the 
elause, cause the verb to be placed after its nominative, just like com- 
mon adverbs in that position.—See the order of words in the Syntax. 
It must however be observed, that jedoch and indeffen, however, and 
doch when used in the same sense, are so kindred to the pure conjunc- 
tion aber, that, when placed at the beginning of the sentence, the nomi- 
native may be placed before or after the verb; as, Gr verfprach 3u fom: 
men, doch (or jedod), or indeffen) er Fam nidit—or doch (jedoch, &c.) 
fam ¢r nitht, he promised to come, yet he did not come. The same license 


* Hence the verbs of most subordinate clauses are in many lan espe- 
cially in Latin and Greek, rendered by participles. —See the usé of participles 
in the Syntax. 

+ The difference between the second and third class of conjunctions is ana- 
logous to that between relative, and personal, or demonstrative, pronouns, 
Thus for instance, if we say, ‘‘ Here is the book which I bought,” the rela- 
tive deprives its verb of assertion, rendering the whole clause a mere definitive 
of its antecedent (‘‘ the book”). But if we say, ‘‘ Here is the book, I bought 
it (or that),”’ the pronoun (it or that) has no other function than that of de- 
noting the object of its verb, the latter remaining independent or assertive. — 
See also the next Ods., and the difference between the conjunction dag and 
the definitive das, page 265. 
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obtains with the conjunction entweder, cither.—See the example ent: 
weder iff er, &c., page 258. 


‘ 


Oés.3. The preceding remark Tegarding the influence of the conjunc- 
tion on the position of the verb, is particularly useful with the pubjoined 
particles, which are used both as subordinative and adverbial conjunc- 
tions, or as adverbs, and it is often by the position of the verb alone 
that their meaning can be ascertained. 

These particles are, 


Subordinative import. Adverbial import. 

da, as, since ; then, there. 

damit, in order that ; with that. 

indem, as, while ; this moment. 

indeifen, } while ; . - meanwhile. 

unterdeffen, | 

nun, now that ; now, at this time. 

feitdbem, since ; since (the time referred to by the 
previous proposition ; see p. 257). 

fo, as (—as) ; 50. 


Thus, Hier if Geld, damit Gie ibre Gchulben bezablen fonnen, signifies, 
here is money in order that you may pay your debts; but damit fonnen 
Gie ibve Schulden bezahlen would signify, with that you may pay your 
debts; Gr bat fich immer gut betragen, {0 viel icy weiff, means, he has 
always behaved well, as far as I know; but fo viel weiff icy denotes, so 
much I know. (See also § 109, Obs. 5.) Mun er mich niche mebr 
braucht, fommt er nie 3u mir, now that he does not want me any more, 
he never comes to me; Nun brauche er mich nicht mebr, now he does 
not want me any more; Sch endigte meinen Vrief, indeffen er die Zeit: 
ung [a$, I jfinished my letter whilst he was reading the newspaper ; but 
indeffen (or unterdeffen) las er, &c. signifies meanwhile he read, §c. 

The above remark applies also to the conjunction j¢. Thus in the 
sentence, Se ldnger wir warten, je unent(chloffener wir uns zeigen, je 
(or defto) fchlimmer machen wir ¢8, the longer we wait, [and] the more 
srresolute we show ourselves, the worse we render it, we see at once that 
the second clause (j¢ unentfdloffener, &c.), from its verb being last, is 
modifying like the preceding, and not modified like the following 
clause ; in other words, that the second j¢ is a subordinative, and not an _ 
adverbial conjunction. In English this can be known only by the con« 
junction and being placed before it. In Schiller’s poem Die Kiinftler 
there is a period of eleven clauses, each beginning with je, of which the 
first three are subordinate or modifying clauses, and all the others prin- 
cipal or modified clauses ; which, but for the position of the verb, would 
for the general reader be difficult to ascertain. 


= 
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§ 109. The import of most of the conjunctions enume- 
rated in the preceding section may be sufficiently under- 
stood from the English translation annexed to them. We 
must however notice here a few of them, which require 
some further explanation, and add some observations con- 
cerning different conjunctions which, in severa] instances, 
appear to have a synonymous import. 


Nuch 1.) Too, also, besides: Cr weifi es auw, he knows it too; Auch if 
noch diefes 3u bemerfen, daf, &c., besides, there is this to be observed, that, 
§c. 2.) Even: Uuch der Weifefte ift niche gang feblerfret, even the wisest 
is not entirely free from faults. 3.) It implies concession when joined with 
fo, or with particles which may be used as interrogatives (see § 97, 
Obs. 1.); also in such expressions as, Ntag er auc) fommen, wenn nur, 
&c., let him come, if only, §c. 4.) Indeed, or to be sure, implying “in 
accordance with the antecedent;’’ as, Gr iff gut belopnt, aber er bat 
e8 auch verdient, he has been well rewarded, but indeed he deserved it ; 
Sch habe den ganzen Sag gearbeiter; auch bin ich formiide, daf, &c., 
I have worked all day ; and indeed I am so tired, that, §c. 5.) In ques- 
tions it often implies doubt, and must be rendered by “are you sure,” 
or “is it certain;” as, S(t es aud wabr? are you sure it is true? Habe 
ich) ibn auch recht verftanden? am I sure I understood him rightly ? 
Darf ih GFonen auch trauen? may I safely trust you?—Joined with 
weng nut, it implies an anxious hope or wish; as, Wenn er e3 nur 
auch nicht vergift, J hope he does not forget it. 6.) It is often used to 
convey irony or reproof; as, Set iff es auch Beit dazu, now ts the 
right time for it, surely; Warum war ih auc ein folcher Marr, es iba 
gu fagen ? why was I fool enough to tell it him? 

Dann, denn, then.—Dann is more emphatic than denn *, and denotes 
mostly a sequel (see § 97); accordingly, it is used often as a correlative 
of wenn (§ 108, Ods. 1.), and also as a kind of ordinal; as, Gr(t lerne, 
dann {piele, first learn, then play. In all such cases the particle has the 
verbal accent in both languages. Senn, on the other hand, besides 
its causal import (see Obs. 4), corresponds to the English unemphatic 
then; as, Du haft gelernt, fagfé du; gut, fo fpiele denn, you have 


* In Old German the forms wenn and denn did not exist, wann and dann 
having been used both as adverbs and conjunctions; the latter being merely 
a figurative use of the former. But as the clear sound of a, when carelessly 
pronounced, is apt to drop into the dull sound of e, dann and wann have be- 
come denn and wenn in all those instances where they have no emphasis or ver- 
bal accent—as is chiefly the case in their conjunctional use; but in the cases 
where they have the verbal accent, the original a has been preserved. Thus 
we say, Wann tommt er? whén does he come? Wenn er tommt, fage ihm, daf, 
&c. when he comes, tell him that, &c. 
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learned, you say ; well, play then; Sft e8 denn wabr? ist then true? 
In some interrogative clauses it may be rendered by well, and in 
some subordinate sentences, by indeed or in fact ; as, Wie befinden Gic 
fich denn? well, how do you do? G3 war ein blofes Mifiverftandnif, 
wie bas denn oft der Gall iff, & was a mere misunderstanding, as in- 
deed is often the case. 

Daf, that.—This conjunction must not be confounded with da8, the 
nominative and accusative of the neuter gender of the article, and of 
‘the demenstrative and relative pronouns; as, Das einzige Berlangen, 
da3 ich habe, iff, daf er fommen mochte; das wiirde mich freuen, the 
only desire that I have, ts, that he would come ; at that I should rejoice. 
It will be seen from this example, that the only difference between the 
relative and conjunctional clause is, that the former limits its antecedent 
(Berlangen), and the latter explains its object*. This conjunction is 
frequently omitted in English ; which can be done in German only when 
its clause forms the accusative case of a verb; as, Gie wiffen er ijt Jor 
wreund, you know (that) he is your friend. Bvt even in such instances 
 daf is not omitted after a negative, and se]dom after an interrogative, 
clause; as, Gie iwiffen nicht, baf er Sor Freund ift, you do not know 
that he is your friend ; Weiff er, daf id) bier bin P does he know (that) I 
am here? Upon the whole it would be safest for the learner never to 
make use of this ellipsis. In the following and similar phrases begin- 
ning with daff, some introductory verb is supplied by the mind: Daf 
ich ifn nie gefeben batte! (supply, ich wollte), would that I had never 
seenhim. Thus also, Daf Gie ja nichts verrathen, [Z hope] that you 
will not reveal anything ; Daf Gie doch immer reden miiffen, [st ts ver- 
atious| that you must be always talking.—Notice also these expressions : 
Dai ich nicht wilfte, not that I know of, or not to my knowledge ; Daf 
ic fein Mare ware, J shall not be such a fool. 

Mamlidh, namely, must not be confounded with namentlid, which 
means especially,eor more especially; as, Gr fpritht dret Sprachen, 
namlid, Cnglifeh, Deut, und GFranzofijch, he speaks three languages, 
‘namely, English, German, and French ;—Gt fpricht mebrere Gprachen 
febr gut, namentlich (or befonders) Englifc und Deutfeh, ke speaks 
several languages very well, especially Enghsh and German. Fre- 
quently, however, namic) is used in explaining circumstantially the 
preceding summary sentence; in which case it follows the verb of its 
clause, and may be rendered by for, or remain untranslated ,; as, Das 


* If the conjunction is without an antecedent, that, or it, is understood as 
such ; the conjunction that being then equivalent to that (or it) that,—just as 
‘who is often used for he who; see § 65, Obs. 3, and especially the example 
die Shr fudrt, &c. Sometimes degwegen, fur the reason, or in order, is understoad 
as the antecedent. . 
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ift cine der merfwilrdigften BibliotheFen, fre befige namlid) siche nur 
febr feltene Uusgaben, &c., this is one of the most remarkable libraries, 
(for) st possesses not only the rarest editions, §c. 

Go 1.), So, thus: Warum fo (pat? why so late? Gr fprach fo, he 

spake thus. 2.) As: dreimal fo alt, three times as old; noch einmal 
fo gop, as large again (see also Obs. 5.). 3.) It is often used as a con- 
nective of a modifying and modified clause, and is not translated ‘when 
the verb of the modifying clause is devoid of assertion (§ 89. Obs. 3.) 
—that is, when it begins with a subordinative conjunction (see § 108. 
Obs. 1.), or with twas denoting as for, or contains any of the expres- 
sions noticed § 97. Obs. 1, as answering to the English ever (in whoever, 
&c.); as, Was mich betvisft, fo geitebe ich, daf, &c., as for me, I con- 
fess that, §c.; Wer du auch biff, fo biff du dem Gefege unterwerren, 
whoever you be, you are subject to the law; Gch mag thun was ich 
will, fo iff er ungufrieden mit mir, do what I will, he is dissatisfied with 
me. But when the verb of the modifying clause is assertive, fo has in 
English some corresponding conjunction; as, Giirchte Gott, fo darff 
du feinen Menfchen filrcdten, fear God, and you need not fear man; 
Kaum war er cingetreten, fo ging fle weg, scarcely had he entered, when 
she went away; © dauerte nicht lange, fo fam auch fein Bruder, wv 
was not long, when (or before) his brother also came. 4.).In colloquial 
language it is sometimes used for ohnehin, besides; as, Sch thue ¢3 
gerne; teh babe fo (or obnebin) nichts 3u thun, Ido it willingly ; be- 
sides, I have nothing else todo. In conjunction with denn it is often a 
mere expletive, see the last example, p. 264. When the English so has 
4 pronominal import, it is rendered by ba3 or es; and when equivalent 
to provided, or if only, by wenn nur; as, He is your enemy, but Iam 
not so, (Sr ift Shr Geind, aber teh bin es nicht; He does anything, so he 
is paid for it, Gr thut alles, wenn er nur dafiit begable wird. Formerly 
the German fo was likewise often used in the sense of if; in modern 
German this is the case only in poetry, and in the expression, Go @ett 
will, please God. 

Wenn denotes both when and if—see Obss. 4 and 6. In the latter 
import it is often omitted, and then the nominative is placed after its 
verb; not merely as in English when the finite verb is in the imperfect 
—as, Wure das wabhr, hatte er fre wirflich vervathen, dann, &c.; were 
this true, had he really betrayed her, then, §c.—but also in all other 
tenses ; as, Scyd ih. reich (for wenn iby reich fend), fo babe iby Freunde, 
if you are rich, you have friends. When if is used in the sense of 
whether, it must be rendered in German by 06; as, See if t# rains, 
fehen Gie ob (not wenn) es regnet. The particle wo is sometimes used 

for wenn; as, wo nicht, if not; wo moglith, if possible. We may 
say also als ob, for alS wenn, as ff£—Wernn anders denotes if at all ; 
as, Wenn ich thn anders fenne, if J know hin at all. 
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war, indeed, it is true, is used asa correlative to aber, allein, or 
doc—sce Obs. 3. In conjunction with und, it introduces a qualifica- 
tion as an after-thought, in order to draw particular attention to it; 
as, Cr gab iby das Geld, und zwar mir vicler Bereitwilligfeit, Ze gave 
&er the money, and with much readiness too. 


Obs. 1. The conjunctions corresponding to although (see p. 259) 
are often used indiscriminately. However, in reference to a known 
fact, we more commonly use the compounds with of, whilst in re- 
ference to an hypothesis, or when although fs equivalent to “even 
if,” those with wenn are preferable; as, Objdon vor obgleich) es reg: 
nete, ging er doch aus, although it rained, he went out; Sch fonnte 
Ssonen das nice fagen, wenn Cie auch (or wenn Gie gleich) bdfe 
dariiber wiirden, I could not tell you that, even if it made you angry. 
The conjunctions compounded with of and wenn are, generally, se- 
parated, as in the last example, by the interposition of the nomina- 
tive, and sometimes also by that of other words if they are monosylla- 
bles; as, Ob ich ihn fchon Cor gleich) fenne, although £ know him. Wenn 
is often omitted in such cases, and then the nominative is placed after 
the verb; as, “jt er gleich (or auch) arm, although he is poor.—See 
wenn, in the preceding page. 


Obs. 2. Regarding the adversative conjunctions, as they are called, doch, 
dennody, ledec), gleidywobl, and indeffen, we observe as follows :—Den: 
nod) and dod) imply the contrary of the usual effect of the antecedent 
clause ; as, Gr hat alles was er wiinfcbt, und dennoch Cor doch) ift er 
nicht gluitlich, ke has all that he wishes, and yet he is not happy. Doch (but - 
not dennocy) often implies concession, like though in English; in which 
case it usually follows the verb, and is unemphatic; as, Gr itt nicht gliict: 
Lich, und er Hat doch (not dennoch) alles was er wiinfcht, he is not happy, 
and yet (or though) he has all that he wishes. (§letchwobl has the same 
meaning as dennoch, only that it is less emphatic, for it implies a kind 
of after-thought, and is therefore seldom used when the opposition of 
the two clauses is the principal aim of the sentence; as, Obfcbon er febr 
reich iff, fo wollte er uns dennoch (or doch) nicht belfen; gleichwogl 
— «paten wir ibn oft verpflichtet, although he is very rich, still he would 
not help us ; and yet we have often obliged him.—sedoch does not imply 
an inconsistency like dennoc), but a restriction, anticipating an erroneous 
surmise with regard to a concomitant circumstance, and may be rendered 
by however, or but yet; as, Er achtet und liebt fie; jedoch befucht er 
fie felten, he esteems and loves her ; but yet he seldom goes to see her.— 
Sndeffen has the least advérsative power of the preceding particles, and 
is therefore sometimes accompanied by doch, to render the clause more 
adversative. It answers to the English at the same time, or however ; 
as, Gr hat Unreche; indeffen muf man geftepen, daB, &c., Le is wrong; 
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at the same time one must confess that, &c.; Sih gabe zwar wenig Feit, 
indeffen mein Berfprechen will ich doch halten, J have, indeed, Little 
time, however I will still keep my promise. See also § 108. Obs. 2. 


Obs. 3. The three adversative conjunctions allein, aber, and fondern, 
all denote dut.—AUllein implies an impediment to the result expected 
from the antecedent clause ; in which latter wat, indeed, is often em- 
ployed as a correlative conjunction to allein. Uber-is used in the 
same restrictive sense, and also in all cases where the English édut 
implies an addition or a transition; as, Gr ijt zwar gelebrt, allein (or 
aber) er bat feine Grfabrung, he is indeed learned, but he has no es- 
perience ; Wir wollten ausgeben, allein es regnete, we wanted to go out, 
but it rained ;—Gr ift ftolj, aber (not allein) nicht eitel, ke is prond, 


but not vain; Uber was wollen Gie denn ? but what do you want then? 


Gondern implies a correction cf an erroneous opinion expressed in the 
preceding clause, which is therefore always inthe negative; as, Gr 
iff niche den achten, fondern den gwolften Mat abgereifet, ke did not 
depart the eighth, but the twelfth of May. But we would say, Gr ijt den 
adten nicht abgereifet; er wird aber den gwolften ganz gewiff abreifen, 
he did not depart the eighth ; but he will certainly depart the twelfth; 
for here the second clause is not a correction of, but a simple addition 
to, the former clause. 

We may also remark here that the English dut, if equivalent to 
“only”, is rendered by nur; as, but one week, nur eine Woe. It 
equivalent to ‘‘ except’’, it may be rendered by aufer (see § 102. Ods.), 
or auggenommen ; but more frequently, if the previous expression con- 
tains or involves a negation, it 1s rendered by als, otherwise by nur 
nicht; as, None but he could do it, niemand als er fonnte es thun: 
Nothing but vexation, nicht$ alg Berdruf ; Nowhere but here, nirgends 
als pier; Who but she? wer fonft als fie? Anything but that, alles 
nur das nicht. But for is mostly rendered by tvenn nicht; as, He 
would do it, but for her, er wiirde e$ thun, wenn fie nicht ware. The 
last but one is translated by der (die or dad) votleste. 


Obs. 4. Causation is denoted by ba, as or since ; indem, inasmuch as; 
weil, because ; and denn, for. These particles answer exactly to the 
English conjunctions annexed to them ; and the learner may therefore 
know from the idiom of his own language, when they may be used in- 
discriminately, and when one or the other must be used exclusively. 
Thus, in answering a question beginning with warum, why, we must 
use teil, like because in English—See also § 108. Ods.3.—We may 
further observe, that a clause with indem, inasmuch as, mostly follows 
the principal clause, as in English; as, Gr fonnte nicht fommen, in- 
dem er nicht eingeladen war, he could not come, inasmuch as he was not 
invited. . | 
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Obs. 5. Comparison is denoted by als, wie, fo, and-je—defto.—U15 
corresponds both to the English than and as: Gr ijt reicber alS ich, 
aber nicht fo reich als man gewspnlich glaubt, be is richer than I, but 
not so rich as is generally thought. Yn many instances sie is used indis- 
criminately with al§, in the sense of as ; as, Gch hube fo viel Recht dazu, 
alg Gie, or wie Sie, I have as much right to it as you. It would ap- 
pear, however, from those cases in which one er the other of these 
particles is preferred by usage, that the comparison with al$ defines 
the exact extent of a quality or energy, and is therefore restrictive, 
whilst tie implies an eminent but indefinite degree of it. Thus in the 
following instances, in which the comparison is restrictive, wie is un- 
usual: Gie ift eben fo unfcbuldig als ungliictlich, she is as innocent as 
unfortunate ; ©0 lange als ic lebe, as long as I live ; Er handelte recht 
als (not wie) Soldat, aber abycheulich als Menfch, ke acted rightly 
as a soldier, but abominably as a man.—lIn the following and similar 
expressions, on the other hand, tvie alone is used :—Wufgebracht wie 
er war, irritated as he was; Gr it fo gefchictt, wie fetner von uns, 
he is cleverer than any of us; Cr liebt fie wie cine Gchwefter, he 
loves her like a sister, (als eine Gcbwefter, would imply that she 
was his sister); Das Kind ift fo fchon wie ein Engel, the child is as 
beautiful as an angel ; and so in all other comparisons with an object 
proverbial for the quality in question, so that the comparison is more a 
simile than an exact definition of the extent of the quality.—This par- . 
ticle (wie) further corresponds to the English ike, and to as denoting 
“in the same manner’, or “ according to”; as, Wie der Herr, fo der 
RKuecht, uke master, like man; Sch lebe jebt wie fonft, Z live now as 
formerly; Machen Gie 5 wie ich, do.as Ido; wie ich bore, as I un- 
derstand. We say, however, al3 (not tvie) ob, as if. 

0, as we have seen from the above examples, is used as a ‘correla- 
tive of als and wi¢, and answers both to the English so and as. When 
the word between the particles {0 and alg is an adjective or adverb, 
al3 is often omitted, and the particle fo, from its including the sub- 
ordinative als, becomes itself a suburdinative conjunction ; as, fo ge: 
fchwind (als) ev laufen fonnte, as quick as he could run; fo lange ich 
ibn fenne, as long as I have known him; {0 wabr icb tebe, as true as I 
live. Of the same description are the compounds jofald, as soon as, 
and infofern, or in fo fern, in as far as,—the particle aly being under- 
stood; as, fobald (als) er mich fab, as soon as he saw me; Snfofern 
(al3) ev ihr Vormund iff, it es feine Plicht, en as far as he is her guar- 
dian, it is his duty. When two adjectives of equal intensity, but of an 
opposite import, are compared, to render the antithesis more striking 
the defining or subordinate clause is placed before the other, and is 
construed in the above manner, i.e. with {o and the omission.of als; 
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as, Oo dumm (ald) er ausfiebt, fo liftig iff er, he ts just as cunning as 
he appears stupid. The comparison with je—je or deftc, we have 
already noticed (§ 108. Obs. 3.). We have only to add, that de(to i 
often used in the sense of ‘so much the”; as, “Sit er weg? defte 
beer, is he gone? so much the better. For defto we often say um |0— 
see p. 248.—The phrase je nad) dem signifies according as or to; as, 
je nach dem die Umnftande es ‘erfordern, according as the circumstances 
require it. 

Obs. 6. The conjunctions alg, wenn, indem, da, and wie, besides 
their varions other significations, are all used also in reference to time, 
answering to the English when and as; with regard to which we ob- 
serve as follows :—Both alg and wenn denote when, the former in re- 
ference to clefinite or specified past time, the latter in reference to 
future time (whether specified or not), and unspecified past time ; as, 
Ws er auf dem Lande lebte, befuchte ich ibn oft, wenn er ficb unpag: 
lic) Gefund, when he lived in the country, I often went to see him, when 
he found himself unwell ; Sc werde e& GSonen morgen geben, wenn id 
3u Shnen fomme, I shall give it you tomorrow, when I come to you. 
M13 is used also in the sense of as: U3 (or indem) ich fo uber diefe 
Begebenheit nachdachte, fam ein Wann ju mir, &c., as I was thus 
meditating on this event, a man came to me, &c.—Sndem is likewise used 
in the sense of as (see the last example); more commonly, however, it 
signifies in the moment that; as, Gndem der Blig niederfubr, brannte 
aud) fcjon da8 Haus, the moment the lightning struck, the house was on 
fire. It is particularly employed when two simultaneous actions have 
one and the same subject ; as, Geben Gie, fagte er, indem er auf ein 
Haus hinzeigte, see, said he, pointing to a house.—Wie implies also (like 
indem) an immediate succession of two events; and in the last example 
but one tie may be used for indem.—2a implies the same determina- 
tion of time as al8, though it is not often used in this sense, but more 
generally in that of causation.— See Ods. 4. 


THE INTERJECTION. 


§ 110. Interjections are generally arranged according 
to the emotions which they indicate. The following ar 
of common occurrence :—Znterjections of grief: ab oF ad) 
(ah!) ; web, o wel) or au wel (O woe !); leider (alas /)i— 
of yoy: ba, zuchbei, juchbeifa (Aey /); burrab (huzza!);—° 
surprise or wonder : ei or ei et, ba, bo, bum or hint ;—of dis 
gust : pfui or fi (fe!) ;—of horror or terror : ba or bu bus 
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of calling : he, beda. bolla, b(t (ho! there !). The interjec- 
tion {t enjoins silence, or secrecy; fui indicates haste; ba 
ba, pleasure, or surprises at making a discovery. opp 
denotes done! agreed!; woblan, well then !; traun, truly ! 
verily! (only in poetry); mein, J should like to know*. 


Obs. 1. Nouns, verbs, and other parts of speech, and even whule 
phrases, may in particular cases be considered as interjections; for 
instance, frifd, fir, quick / frifty auf, away! luftig, cheer up! ftille, 
silence! geil, or beil dir, hail! daf Gott erbarme, Lord have mercy on 
us! or O heaven! bore, hark! fieb ba, behold! halt or halt an, stop / 
her dumit, here with it/—See also the interjectional imperative, § 93. 
Obs. 2. é 

To the above might be added all kinds of expressions implying sur- 
prise or swearing; as, FOG taufend, or pok Element! or alle Hagel! 
Gapperment! (for Gacrament); der Taufend! ei der Geier! But 
these, and a great many more of this stamp, must be considered as 
low; though in dramatic works they are of frequent occurrence. 


Obs. 2. Some grammarians refer also to this part of speech such 
ejaculations as are mere imitations of sound; as, Hufch! war er weg, 
whiz! and away he was; Knact$! ba brady e8, crack! and it was 
broken. But such imitations, though probably they formed the first 
attempts at speech, hardly deserve in a cultivated tongue the name of 
words. They are, however, not uncommon in popular poetryt. 


FORMATION OF WORDS. 


§ 111. In German, as in other languages, words are 
formed from others by derivation and composition ; and it 
is from these two resources that the German language 
has, from a comparatively small stock of words, acquired 
nearly the whole of its vast riches f. 


. DERIVATION. 


The parts of speech to be considered under this head, 


* Mein! follte wohl der Wein noch flieBfen, J wonder whether the wine still 
flows. —(Giethe’s Faust.) 

+ Especially in Biirger’s ballads, where they often form whole verses. 

¢ Sce note +, page 5. 
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are substantives, adjectives, and verbs*, both derivatives 
and their primitives belonging chiefly to one or the other 
of these three classes. As primitivest+ they are used in their 
grammatical root (§ 27. Obs.) only, and not in their in- 
flected form. The following cases, however, must be con- 
sidered as exceptions :— 

1.) The final ¢, and sometimes also the final en, of the primitive ie 
omitted in the derivative. Thus, from weife, wise; Griede, peace ; 
Gdatten, shade, are formed Weisheit, wisdom ; friedlich, peaceable ; 
fcbattig, shady. 2.) In some instances words are derived from the 
plural of substantives (see § 32. Ods. and note *, p. 273,) and the com- 
parative of adjectives (see § 114.){. 3.) In the case of irregular verbs, 
words are derived not only from the grammatical root (i.e. the infini- 
tive without its ending en), but, frequently, also from the imperfect. 
Thus, from graten, to dig, is derived Graber, digger ; and from its im- 
perfect (grub) Grube, pit ; griibeln, to investigate minutely, &c. ;—from 
{chneiden, to cut, Gdyneider, tailor ; and from its imperfect (fcynitt) der 
Gcbnitt, the cut; SGchnitter, reaper, &c.§ 

Derivation is effected in two ways: 1. Without any 
change of the primitive, so that words belonging to different 
parts of speech have one and the same grammatical root ||; 
as, der Glib, the lightning ; bliben, to lighten ;—wild, wild ; 
dad Wild, the game ;—griin, green; das Griin, the green; 


gttinen, fo green. 


* The formation of adverbs has already been treated of (§ 94 segq.), and 
the other parts of speech consist mostly of original words. 

+ The expression is used here relatively—namely in reference to the word 
immediately derived from it, though it may itself be a derivative from another 
word. Thus, Gluct, flight, is the primitive of fliidten, to put in security, and 
a derivative from flieyen, to flee. Only those derivatives, we may add, can be 
treated of in this work, whose primitives are still current in the language, and 
preserved unchanged in the derivation ; the others being of little practical 
utility are omitted. For the same reason we notice in the following sec- 
tions only those annexes by which large classes of words are formed. 

That the inflected adjective and the infinitive are sometimes used sub- 
stantively (§§ 52. and 91.) cannot be considered as an exception, as this use 
constitutes no derivation. 

§ Several derivatives are formed from the ancient plural of the imperfect 
(§ 86. Obs. 1.), especially those from verbs of the fifth class (§ 86.) ; as, der 
Sprung, the leap ; der Gdug, the shot, from the old plural of the imperfects of 
jpringen and (dieBen. In a few instances there are derivatives both from the 
plural and singular; as, Band, tie; Bund, league;—runt, the drinking ; 
Traut, drink, potion. 

In the first example, however, and in many similar cases, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain which is the primitive and which the derivative. 
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Obs. Transitive verbs derived in this way inflect the vowel of their 
primitive (if capable of it), not only when derived from other verbs 
(as, dorren, ¢o dry, from dorren, to get dry, to wither—see also § 84. 
Obs. 2.), but frequently also when derived from nouns, especially from 
adjectives. Thus, from Gtabl, steel; Staum, space; Hebi, hollow ; 
frumm, crooked ; 3ahm, tame, come the verbs (tablen, ¢o steel, harden ; 
rdumen, to evacuate; hoplen, to make hollow; friimmen, to curd; 
zuHmen, to tame. On the other hand, neuter verbs of this kind seldom 
inflect the vowel of their primitive ; and there are several instances in 
which from the same primitive two verbs, a transitive (or reflective) 
and a neuter verb, are derived, distinguished only by the vowel inflec- 
tion. Thus, from the adjectives franf, sick ; warm, warm ; laut, aloud, 
come the verbs, franfen, to bc sick, and franfen, to grieve, vex ; erwarm. 
en, to get warm, and erwirmen, to warm; lauten, to sound (in an in- 
transitive sense), and (Guten, fo ring (the bell). 


2. By means of prefixes and annexes; the former, with 
the exception of ge, are used in the formation of verbs 
only; the Jatter chiefly in that of substantives and adjec- 
tives. The derivatives formed by annexes containing the 
vowels ¢ or i (as¢, et, ig, lich, &c. §§ 112 & 113), frequently 
inflect the vowel of the primitive, especially diminutives ; 
but the derivatives formed by any of the other annexes (as 
fant, ung, ei, beit, &c.), or by prefixes, leave the primitive 
vowel unchanged*. Except those in lei (§ 32. Ods.), and 
collective nouns formed by the prefix ge (§ 115), which 
always inflect the primitive vowel. 


ANNEXES OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


§ 112. Of the annexes chen and. lin, as forming diminu- 
tives, we have already treated § 32. Obs.; and of inn, as 
forming feminines from masculines, § 33. The annexes 
treated of in this section form either abstract (see however 
Obs. 3.) or collective nouns, with the exception of er and 
ling, which, for the most part, form nouns denoting per- 
sons. The principal annexes by which substantives are 
formed are the following :— | 


* Such derivatives as WUbgitterei, idolatry ; Wriiderfdhait, fraternity, and a 
few others, are derived from the plural of their primitive nouns (Wb6gitter, 
Briider), and form therefore no exception. 
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i.—e. By this annex abstract substantives are derived from verbs, 
and from primary® adjectives denoting a physical quality ; the latter 
derivatives inflect the vowel of the primitive, but not the former; 
as, Liebe, love: Sage, saying; Gate, gift, from the verbs, lieben, fagen, 
gab (imperfect of geten—see § 111. Obs.); and Tiefe, depth ; Langy, 
length; @rofe, greatness, from the adjectives, tief, lang, and grep. 
Some of those derived from verbs denote the instrument of the action 
expressed by their primitives; as, die Gdbneibde, the edge, sharp end; dit 
Dinde, band or bandages ; die Falle, the trap, &c. 

2.—eit and —ereit (Engl. y and ery) form substantives from other, 
and from verbs,—the former annex being used when the primitive ends 
in el or er, the latter in all other cases. They denote 1.) a state, oran 
action—generally with the accessory idea of obloquy ; as, Rauberci, ro- 
bery ; Sflaverei, slavery ; Tolpelei, doltishness,—from the nouns, Rauter, 
SFlave, and Tolpel; Heuchelei, Aypocrisy ; Raferei, madness,— from the 
verbs heucyeln and rafen. Sometimes a disagreeable frequency or Tr 
petition is implied; as, die Cauferei, die Gchwagerei, the (tiresome) 
running, talking. 2.) The usual place of the occupation, or the abode 
of the person, expressed by the primitive; as, Drucerei, printing: 
office; Braucrei, brewery ; Fifcherci, fishery ; Ginfiedelei (or Ginfied: 
lerei, from Ginfiedler, hermit), hermitage. A few denote art, or craft; a, 
Mabhlerei, painting ; Sdyneiderei, a tailor’s business. A tew others have 
a collective import; as, Reiterei, cavalry ; Landerei, lands. 

3.—ev answers to the English annex er, and sometimes to the 
noun mant. It forms derivatives from verbs and substantives (also 
from numerals; for which see p. 118); as, Lefer, reader ; Drager, por 
ter; RKutfcher, coachman; Biirger, citizen, burgher,—from l¢fen, ” 
read; tragen, to carry; Kutf{de, coach, &c.;—and further from prope! 
names of places and countries, to designate an inhabitant or native of 
that place (see Obs. 4). Some few of these derivatives insert 1 before 
the annex er; as, Gcjuldner, debtor ; Hiittner, cottager,—from Gehult, 
debt ; Hiitte, cottage. 


-Obs. 1. In several instances the Germans use the participle present 
substantively, and the English a derivative in er; as, der Reifent, 


* That is, not derived from other words. 
- + Though ei in these endings originated in a corruption of the foreign ¥ 
or ia (see note, p. 30), this spelling is now used in the above annexes only 1" 
forming German words from others ; but in words adopted entirely from the 
French, or the learned languages, the original ending ie or ia is now always 
written ie; as, Urtillerie, artillery; Ujtronomie, astronomy—except Tyerannth 
tyranny ; Ritanei, litany; Gacriftei, sacristy, and perhaps a few others. We 
may here notice also, that the words derived from Latin nouns in Zas, which 
in English end in ty, end in German in tft ; as, Urbanitdt, urbanity. 

¢ Originally er signified man, and is supposed to be identical with the pro 
noun et, he. 
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the traveller; dev Leidende, the sufferer; die Liebenden, the (two) 
dovers, &c. 


4.—heit and —feit (Engl. hood or head) form abstract nouns from 
adjectives, and a few from substantives*, eit being used when the pri- 
mitive either is without any annex, or ends in ¢n or ern, and feit in all 
other cases; as, Slindbeit, dlindness ; Gefundheit, health ; Gchilchtern: 
Heit, coyness; Hafilichfeit, ugliness ; Langlamfeit, slowness,—from the 
adjectives blind, gefund, &c., and Rindbheit, childhood ; Gottheit, god- 
head; Mannbeit, manhood,—from the substantives Rind, Gott, &e.— 
Those derived from adjectives ending in I¢$ or aft, anda few de- 
rived from others, for the most part ending in a lingual (§ 7.), insert ig 
before the annex frit; as, Hillflofigfeit, helplessness ; Dauerbhaftigfeit, 
durability ; Mattigfeit, weakness ; Gefchwindigkeit, swiftness ; Siifigs 
fcit, sweetness,—from the adjectives, biilflos, bauerfaft, matt, gefcbwind, 
and juf. 

5.—ling answers mostly to the same annex in English, forming sub- 
stantives from verbs, adjectives, and other substantives, and generally 
imparting the accessory idea of dependence, or littleness, and sometimes 
that of contempt, especially in those derived from substantives ; as, 
Giaugling, suckling ; Mietling, hireling ; Fiindling, foundling ; Zogling, 
pupil, éléve ; Neuling, novice ; Liebling, darling, favourite ; 3artling, 
an effeminate man; Wihling, witling ; Dichterling, poetaster. Several 
of these derivatives, however, do not imply any helplessness or con- 
tempt; ‘as, Kimmerling, chamberlain; Nachfommling, descendant ; 
Bwilling, twin, &e. | 

6.— nif (Engl. ness) forms nouns of various meanings, from verbs and 
past participles ; as, Crlaubniff, permission ; Creignifi, event; Hinders 
nif, hindranct,—from the verbs erlauben, &c.—Gedachtnif,, memory ; 
Gefdngnif, prison,—from the past participles scdacht, gefangen. These 
are derived from adjectives: Ginjternif, darkness ; Geheimnif, secret ; 
and Wildnif, wilderness. 

7.—fchaft (Engl. ship). Most substantives of this ending are de 
rived from others, but some from adjectives and past participles. They 
are either abstract or collective nouns; as, Freund/cbaft, friendship ; 
Botfchaft, message ; Bereityhaft, readiness ; Gefangenfwaft, captivity, 
—from greund, friend ; Bote, messenger ; bereit, ready ; and gefangen, 
imprisoned. Examples of collectives are,Die Diirgericbaft, the body of 
citizens ; Mannf{chaft, crew; Bar{chaft, cash. 


* Hence there are few nouns in eit answering to English derivatives in 
hood, the latter being derived chiefly from.substantives, On the other hand, 
in English, the formation of abstract nouns from adjectives being effected 
principally by the ending ness, whilst the German annex nif is very rarely 
- so used, most English nouns in ness correspond to German nouns in heit, 

fcit, or e, and very few only to such as end in nif. 
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8.—thum (Engl.dom). Nouns of this termination are derived from 
other substantives—a few from adjectives. They denote either domi- 
nion or possession of their primitive, or, more commonly, the abstract idea 
of it; as, Herzegthum, dukedom; Gigenthum, property ; Heidenthum, 
heathendom ; Goriftenthum, Christianity (for Christendom we more gene- 
rally say Chrijtenbeit); Ronigthum, royalty (not tingdom, which answers 
to KRonigreich); Wlterthum, antiquity. : 

9.—ung (Engl. ivg, Anglo-Saxon ing, or ung). Nearly all nouns of 
this ending are derived from verbs, and denote the abstract action of 
their primitive ; as, die Rechnung, the reckoning ; Warnuny, warning ; 
Seichnung, drawing ; Hoffnung, hope; AUnnaberung, approach. A few 
are derived from substantives and adjectives, and are mostly used in a 
collective sense; as Waldung, woodland; Gtallung, stabling ; Geftung, 
fortress ; Niederung, low land,—from Wald, wood ; Stall, stable ; fett, 
firm; and nieder, low. 

Obs. 2. The verbal nouns in ung are of a Jater origin than those 
without any annex (§111.), which are perhaps coeval with the verb 
itself. The latter, therefore, are related only to primary verbs, either 
simple, or compounded with particles or prefixes (which latter, origi- 
nally, were likewise separate particles); whilst the former are formed 
chietly from derivative verbs, which denote an extension or modification 
of the primary idea. Thus, der Zaufch, the exchange, from the primary 
verb taufcen ;—bdie Tdaufchung, the illusion, from the derivative verb 
tdufchen (see §311.). There are, accordingly, many verbs of which 
both these verbal nouns are in use, the one without an annex having 
the simpler and intransitive import, and the other with the annex ung the 
transitive, or extended signification of the verb; as, Berfud), attempt ; 
—Berfuchunsg, temptation,—from the verb verfuchen, to atéempt, and to 
tempt ; der Gpalt, split, chink ;—Ddie Gpaltung, division, disunion ; 3ug, 
tug, pull, draft, stroke, feature ;—3ichuny, the act of drawing (as of the 
lottery). It may partly be seen from the last example, that the verbals 
without annexes have often extended their verbal signification, whilst 
those in ung keep more ony to the import of the verb*. See how- 
ever Obs. 3. 

Obs. 3. In German, as in other languages, all kinds of abstract nouns 
are, more or less frequently, used in a concrete sense—that is, to de- 
note things characterized by the action or quality expressed by the 
noun in its primary import. Thus, fadung denotes both the act of 
lading and that which is laden as the cargo; Berzierung, the act of orna- 
‘menting, and ornament ; Gtrafe, punishment, and also fine ; Gang, walk, | 
and also the place walked upon (passage, gallery, &c.); Geltenheit, 
rareness, and also curiosity (i.e. a curious thing). 


* Compare this with § 17, Obs. 


\ 
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‘Obs. 4. In conclusion, we will add a few remarks regarding names of 
nations, religions, and sects. From the name of the country, that of 
its inhabitants is derived* in the following manner: 1.) If the name of 
the country ends in eft wot preceded by i, or in tn (as is the case 
with most provinces of Germany), the national name is formed by 
emitting the final x of the former; as, Gachfen, Saxrony,—cin Gah fe, a 
Saxon; Baiern, Bavaria,—ein Baicr, a Bavarian, Thus, also, Preufe, 
Prussian ; Gchwede, Swede ; Bohne, Bokemian ; Ungar, Hurgarian,— 
from the names of their respective countries, Preufien, Ccbweden, Bop: 
men, Ungarn.. Except Aegppten, Egypt, and a few names ending in 
gen ; as, Norwegen, Norway ; Thiitingen, Tharingia, &c., which in their — 
derivatives change the final n into r; cin Wegypter (also Aegyptier), an 
Egyptian ; ein Norweger, a Nerwegian. 2.) But if the name of the 
country ends in i¢n, the final n is changed into r in the national name; 
as, Spanien, Spaiz; Gcblefien, Silesia,—Gpanier, Spaniard ; Gcblefier, 
Silesian. Except, cin Stalianer, an Italian; cin Uftate, an Asiatic ; 
Wraber, drab; Pevier, Persien,—from Gtalien, Afien, &c. 3.) In 
all other cases the name of the inhabitants is formed by annexing er to 
that of the country; as, Defferreich, Austria,—ein Oefterreicher, an 
Austrian. Thus also, ein Hollander, a Dutchman ; cin Schweizer, a 
Swiss; cin Tyroler, a Tyrolese,—from Holland, Gcbweiz, Tyrel. The 
name of the inhabitants ofa town is likewise formed by adding er to that 
of the latter; as, cin Parifer, a Parisian; ein Wiener, Drefdener, &c., 
an inhabitant of Vienna (Dien), Dresden, &c.} There are many ex- 
ceptions to this third rule; thus we say, cin Franjofe, a Frenchman ; 
Rule, Russian; Grieche, Greek ; Dane, Dane; though the names of 
their respective countries are, Franfreidy, Hufiland, Griechentand, and 
Dinemarf. (See also § 52. Obs. 3.) The principal exeeptions, how- 
ewer, are those cases in which the name of the country ends in 4 or is 
the same as that of the metropolis, in most of which the pames of the 
inhabitants are the same as in English with the addition of the ending 
er; as, ein Wivifaner, an African; Spartaner, Spartan ; Nearelitaner, 
Neapolitan; Wenetianer, Venetian; Mlattefer, Madtese; Geuuefer, 
Genoese. -We say, however, Hanneveraner, Hanoverian; RKomer, 


4 

* Though originally the name of the country is often derived from that 
of the nation inhabiting it, at a later period the latter is generaHy somewhat 
changed by the former, Thus, Gugland, England, originally means the land 
of the Angles; yet now its inhabitants are called ‘Gnglinder. In some cases 
Hoth the .otiginal name and that derived frum the country are in use; as, 
SGdotte and Gdhotddnder, Scotchman. 

+ When the names of towns form a component (for as such they may be 
considered in the following and similar instances), they likewise take er; as, 
Die Leipriger Meffe, tke Leipsic fuir; dex Wiener Congveé, the Congress at Vienna. 
{See'also § 51. Obs. 6.) 
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Roman ; and Maildnder, Milanese —The names of nations and tribes 
that are little known, are also the same as in English; as, cin Monget, 
Kalmuct, Cannibal, &c. 

Nearly the same is the case with the names of religions, sects, and 
societies, i.e., in both languages they are the same, with the exception 
that in German er is annexed to those names which in English end in 
an, tn, or tc (in the latter case c is changed into f); as, Proteftant, 
Galsinift, Methodift, Fefuit, Husfite, Qutheraner (Lutheran), Arminia: 
ner, Mabomedaner, Facchiner, Gnoftifer (Gnostic), Cpnifer, &c. Ex- 
cept, Gatholif (which does not take cr); Chrift, Christian (also, Christ); 
asube, Jew; Heide, Heathen; and those ending io English in ean or 
ee, which take dcr in German; as, Gpicurdcr, Epicurean; Poarijarr, 
Pharisee, &c. 


DERIVATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


§ 113. Adjectives are formed from verbs, substantives, 
or other adjectives, chiefly by means of the following an- 
nexes. The adjectives derived from verbs, generally, im- 
ply relations of the potential mood (§82.), namely, capa- 
city, obligation, or disposition,—see the following, -bar, 
-lid, -baft, and -fam. The annexes of such verbal adjee- 
tives are therefore equivalent to the auxiliary verbs, faim, 
110g, foll, and muff (see Obs. 1.). Several verbal adjectives 
however have the import of the present participle (see the 
following, -ig and -lid)). 

The annexes added to substantives denote, principally, 
the various relations of the genitive case, such as posses- 
sion or belonging to, origin, &c., and are therefore equi- 
valent to the preposition von, of or from; of which import 
almost all the following annexes afford examples. 

Adjectives derived from other adjectives mostly denote 
diminution in degree (see the annex lich). Some imply a 
disposition ; as, wabr, érue,—wabrbhaft, veracious. 

Obs. 1. In adjectives derived from verbs, or verbal nouns, the primi- 
tive is frequently used in a passive sense ; thus, “‘ questionable” de- 


notes what may be questioned; “ punishable”, what may be punished ; 
« unbearable”, what cannot be borne ; and as the German and English 


do not always agree in this respect, attention must be paid to usage. 
Thus, “ suspicious”, is used both actively (given to suspect), and pas- 
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sively (suspected). In the former sense it must be rendered by arg: 
webnifch, in the latter by verdadtig. ‘ Notable’, actively, is ausmert: 
fam, dintij,—passively, merfiviirdig. On the contrary, veradtlich de- 
notes both contemptuous and contemptible; beweglit), moving and 
movable. Sidt, sight, is used actively in vorfidtig, cautious, and passively 
in durchfidjtig, transparent. Similar to this is the practice, common 
in all languages, of applying to an act a quality which can belong only 
to the agent; as, “a daring robbery’’, “a prudent action”. 


The following are the principal annexes by which ad- 
jectives are formed :— 


_ 1.—bar® answers in most cases to the English ending aé/e, or ‘ble, d de- 
noting capacity; and forms adjectives chiefly from verbs; as, brennbar, 
combustible ; feplbar, fallible ; ftreitbar, capable of bearing arms ; horbar, 
audible ; heilbar, curable ; {hiffbar, navigable,—from the verbs brennen, 
feblen, &c. Some are derived from substantives; in which derivatives 
tar denotes bearing, or productive of ; as, frudjthar, fruttful, fertile ; 
ginghar, tributary; wunderbar, wonderful,—from the nouns Grud, 
Sruit, &e. 

2.—en (Engl. en) denotes made of ; and forms adjectives from sub- 
stantives only; as, feiden, silken; wollen, woollen; gotden, golden ; 
fupfern (for fupferen), of copper. Some take ern instead of tn as, 
Holzern, wooden ; bleiern, leaden, &c. 

' -$.—haft(telated to haben, and to baftett, to stick) ate sieves both 
from nouns and verbs: and danntoc, 1 ) Dossrossos ao, febtribalt, suucly 5 
fiegbaft, victorious ; mangelbaft, defective ; gweifelbaft, doubtful; ge: 
. wiffenbaft, conscientious,—from Gebler, fault, &c. 2.) Likeness ; as, 
fabelbaft, fabulous; meijterhaft, masterly; riefenbaft, gigantic. 3.) 
Disposition ; chiefly from verbs ; as, plauderbaft, talkative; zagbaft, timo- 
rous ; flatterbaft, volatile, fickle,—-from the verbs plaudern, &c. 

4.—icjt forms adjectives from concrete substantives only ; and im- 
plies a participation in the nature of its primitive; as, thoricht, foolish ; 
lumpicht, shabby, beggarly,—from Thor, fool; Cumpett, rag. Most of 
\these adjectives, however, denote characteristics of substance; as, 
Fornicht, granulous ; thonidjt, clayey; faljicht, saltish. 

Obs. 2. This-annex is often used indiscriminately with the following, 
ig; as, bolzig, or holjicht, woody. According to Adelung and other 
grammarians, however, this usage is objectionable ; and they confine 
ict to the import of similarity, whilst tg implies the actual possession 
of what is expressed by the primitive. Accordingly, fornicyt means 


' * This ending is in most adjectives considered as the root of the obsolete 
taten, to bear, and, figuratively, to admit; and in some cases to be the particle 
bar, barc, naked, figuratively, open or exposed to. 
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horny, hornlike ; but $érnig, horned ; as, prvcibornig, two-korned. Thus 
also we should say, beljichte Ptfangen, slringy plants ; but cine bolzige 
Gegend, @ woody country. 
5.—ig (Engl. y, Anglo-Saxon ig) is related to eigen, own; and hence 
denotes possessed of (a thing, or habit). It forms adjectives from nouns 
and verbs; as, muthig, courageous; fivifiig, imdustrious,—from the 
nouns uth and Fleiff: ftokig, goring, butting; gebérig, belonging,— 
from the verbs fiefen and geboren. It may be seen frem the last ex- 
amples that the verbal adjectives in ig have the import of a participle 
present.— When annexed to concrete nouns, tg implies that the primi- 
tive forms a component part of another object (an mmport peculiar to 
this annex); as, fuftig, juicy ; waldig, woody; gebirgig, mountairous,— 
from Gaft, juice; Wald, wood, Fc. (See also Obs. 2.) This annex is 
exclusively used, like ed in English, when adjectives are formed from 
two words otherwise not compounded ; as, vi¢rfufig, foumfeoted ; ein: 
Gugig, one-eyed; doppelziingig, double-tongued ; cinfeitig, one-sided, par- 
tial ; langbeintg, dong-legged. Particles, too, are turned by this ending 
into adjectives ; as, vorig, former, from vor, before.—See also § 97. 
6.—ifch (Engl. isk) forms adjectives from primitives of different de- 
scriptions. 1.) From abstract nouns denoting faulty dispositions, and 
from names of living beings implying some similar idea; as, tiicfifcp, 
malicious; mneidifth, envious; bduerifch), boorish; diebifch, thievish ; 
viebifd), brutish. There are even some instances in which adjectives 
both in ifch and lich are formed from the same primitives; the former 
doneting a bed, tho lattar a-_gand quality: as. findifth, childieh,—finds 
lich, filial, also simple as a child; weibifeh, effeminate,—weiblid), sems- 
nine; bervifch), imperious, arrogant,—berrlidj, excellent. However, 
many adjectives derived from nouns in ¢r, and all from compounds 
with Mann, imply no obloquy ; as, mablerifd, picturesque; rednerifc, 
rhetorical ; faufimnanni{d), mercantile ; bergmannif{h, miner-like,—from 
Mahler, painter, Gc. 2.) From primitives denoting locality, especially 
from geographical names; as, auslandifd), foreign; irdijih, earthly ; 
bimmlifd), keavenly, &c..—from Wusland, foreign countries; Grdv, 
earth, &c. Roeinifce Weine, Rhenish wines ; die Pprendifchen Gebirge, 
the Pyrenean mountains ; Kolnif{cthes Walfer, Cologne water,—from der 
Rein, the Rhine; die Pyrenden, the Pyrenees ; Coln, Calogne. 3.) 
From proper names of persons: die Kantifche Philofophie, the Kantian 
philosophy. 4.) From names of nations, religions, sects, and other so- 
cieties, in which derivations the endings ¢, ¢r, ier, and ifer (or if¢) of 
the primitive (see § 112. Obs. 4.) are mostly omitted; as, gothifc, 
Gothic ; franzofift, French ; romifch, Roman ; fpanifch, Spanish; un 
garifth, Hungarian,—from Gothe, Goth ;. Granjzofe, Frenchman, &c.: 
proteftantifdy, protestant ; fatholifd), catholic; methodiftifd, methodist. 
ical ; jefuitifcy, jesuitical; cynifch, cynic ; jacotinifd, Jacodinical,—from 
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der Preteffant, Katholif, &c. Except beidnifth, heathen, and riftli, 
Christian,—from the substantives Heide and @brift. Lastly, this annex 
is used with most adjectives derived from foreign languages, which, 
for the most part, end in English in ic or ical; as, mathemati(d, ma- 
thematical ; fomifch, comic ; tragift, tragic ; practifey, practical ; milis 
tiriydh, military. 

7.—lich (Engl. Zy, Anglo-Saxon ic) forms adjectives from substan- 
tives, from other adjectives, and from verbs. Those derived from sub- 
stantives answer frequently to English adjectives in /y, or like, or ful 
implying conformity, or belonging to; as, fir{tlich, princely ; forperlic), 
bodily ; winterlich, winter-like ;. gefeblich, Zawfuls jugendlich, youthfed 
bausticdy, donestic,—from the nouns, Fiir(t, prince, &c. Some are ren- 
dered in English by a prepositional phrase; as, miindlich, by word of 
mouth ; buchstiblich, to the letter, literal. In moet adjectives derived 
from abstract nouns [tcf denotes possessed or full of, often with the ac- 
cessory idea of causation ; as, abf{iheulic), abominable ; gefabriich, dan- 
gerous; riibmlic), glorious; verdienftlic), meritorious ; gliitlich, lucky, 
fortunate. Anwesed to adjectives it denotes diminution ; as, rothtid, 
reddish ; fuflich, sweetish ; ditlich, elderly,—from roth, red, &c. In some 
of them it has the accessory idea of disposition ; as, fleinlich, trivial, 
mean ; vcinlity, cleanly. In verbal adjectives {ic) answers, like bar, tq the 
English ending adle or ible ; denoting capacity, fitness, or obligation ; as, 
begretflich, conceivable ; erblith, inkeritable ; thunlid), feasible ; veraht: 
wortlich, answerable ; verzeiblich, pardonable. Other verbals in lic) have 
the import of the participle present, and often with the accessory idea 
of disposition; as, verbindlicy, obliging ; unaufborlich, incessant ; ergog: 
lich, charming, delightful ; tauglic}, proper, convenient.—Some others 
partake more of the nature of a participle past; as, vorgcblich, pre~ 
tended ; erforderlich, requisite, necessary ; drgertit), both veratious and 
vexed.— We may notice also that in some adjectives nt, or ¢, and in a 
few er, is inserted between the root and the annex; as, wochentlich, 
weekly ; orfentlicd), public ; leferlich, legible, —from eae aly and 
lefen. 


. Obs. 8. With adjectives derived from primitives ending in [, the ams 
nex ig is often used instead of lich). Thus, we find adclig, of nodiity, and 
adellich (analogous to bilrgerlich, civic); untadelig, irreprehensibte, for 
untadellich (analogous, to Iohlich, daudable). Adjectives in Itc) change in 
eomposition this ending into ig (see -ig, p. 280); as, nitptich, wsefed ; ges 
meinnilgig, of general use ; jabrlich, yearly ; taglidh*, daily » and yet we 
say, das dreitdgige GFieber, the intermittent (literally every third day's) 


_ ® This annex was formerly often used in the sense of ¢ every s which import 
it has now both in English and Gérman in nouns referring to time, as in 
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* fever ; die filnfzigiabrige Feicr, the jubilee. Generally, however, when 
tj and lic) are annexed to the same primitives, the former implies an 
intrinsic. quality, the latter an extrinsic circumstance; as, 3Citig, ripe, 
—Zeitlich, early, betimes; veriidndig, intelligent,—verftandtich, intelligi- 
ble ; finnig, having sense (chiefly used in compounds; as, unfinnig, 
nonsensical, mad),—f{innlich, by means of the senses; glaubig, believing, 
Saithful (in réligion),— glaublich, credible. 

8.—fam (Engl. some) denotes a disposition, or readiness ; and forms 
adjectives chiefly from verbs ; as, folgfam, obsequious, obedient ; wach: 
fam, watchful; wirffam, efficacious; artcitjam, industrious ; enthalt: 
fam, abstemious; geniigfam, content, easy,—from the verbs folgen, 
wadhen, &c. Some are derived from nouns; as, mil6fam, /aborious, 
troublesome ; bedadt{am, cautious ; langfam, slow.—The greater part 
of the adjectives in fam, as may partly be seen from these examples, 
denote qualities betraying a careful, but-moderate and forbearing mind. 
Hence rathfam, advisable, mostly implies precaution—for instance, in 

anticipating an inconvenience ;—ratblich, advisable for meeting a pre- 
sent one; cin fparfames Mahl, a frugal meal; ein fpartices Wahl, « 
scanty meal. 


Obs. 4. It will easily be perceived that to understand the exact mean- 
ing of any derivative, its immediate primitive must be kept in view. 
Thus, from the above derivative adjectives, with the exception of those 
in ¢n, dit, and ifch, abstract substantives may be formed by annexing 
feit (§ 112.), which differ from kindred abstracts formed immediately 
from the root. For instance, from ¢empfinden, to feel, come the three 
adjectives empfindbar, able to feel, also able to be felt; empfindtich, 
easily affected, sensitive, touchy; and empfind{am, sentimental; and 
from these are again formed the substantives @mpfindbarfeit, ca- 
pacity of feeling; Empfindlichteit, quick susceptibility of feeling ; Emy: 
findfamfeit, sentimentality ; all differing from Gmpfindung, feeling, de- 
rived immediately from the verb empfinden. So also from abstract 
nouns in {daft are frequently derived adjectives in lich, which must 
not be confounded with those derived from the same primitive as the 
noun in (daft. “Thus, from gefellen, to associate, are derived, gefetlig, 
sociable, and Gefell(chaft, society; and from the latter again, gefell fchafte 
lich, social; as, der gefeH{chaftlicbe (not gefellige) Bertrag, the social 
compact. Freundtidy, and .Freundlidfett, imply sindness, or a pleasant- 
ness to our senses; but freundchaftlic) implies in accordance with friend- 
ship. Thus.we may say, ein freundides—but not freund{chaftlides 
—Zimmer, a pleasant room.. , 


the above examples; whilst the corresponding nouns in ig imply age or dura- 
tion ; as, ein jahriges Ralh,- a. cadf of one ‘year old; eine dreitigige Sdhladt, a 
battle of three E dey: ; oe 
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VERBAL ANNEXES. 


§ 114. Of these we have to notice only the endings ¢l 
and ig, which are inserted before the verbal inflections 


(§ 73.). 


1.—¢l denotes a diminution in degree; also weakness and affecta- 
tion. Most verbs with el are formed either from nouns (both substant. 
and adject.), or from other verbs; as, wifeln, to say smart things ; 
fibwinzeln, to wag the tail,—from Wik, wit, &c.;—frinfetn, to be 
sickly ; frommeln, fo affect piety ; alteln, to become oldish,—from the 
adjectives, franf, sick; fromm, pious, &c. ;—cmpfindeln, to be senti- 
mental ; \achetn, to smile,—from empfinden, to feel; lachen, to laugh. 

2.—igj. This annex has no influence on the signification of the verb, 
but seems to serve merely as a connective of the primitive and the 
letters of inflection, as it does when inserted before frit (see p. 275). 
Thus from Gtein, stone; ‘Bein, pain; rein, clean, come the verbs 
ftcinigen, fo stone ; peinigen, fo torment ; veinigen, fo clean. Hence 
there are some instances in which two forms, with and without ig, are 
in use without any difference of import; as, ¢endigen and ent to 
finish ; vereinigen and vereinen, zo unite. 


Obs. Several verbs are formed by the annex ¢r; but the primi- 
tives of these verbs have become obsolete, with the exception of a 
few; such as, folgern, to infer; rauchern, to perfume, to smoke-dry ; 
altern, to become old, &c.,—from folgen, to follow ; rauchen, to smoke ; 

“alt, old.—Verbs adopted from foreign languages take the annex ir (or 
ter—§ 23.); as, philofopbiren, to philosophize ; marjtbiren, to march ; 
gratuliven, to congratulate. 


PREFIXES. 


§ 115. The prefixes, or unaccented particles prefixed to 
other words, are six*, viz. be, ent, cr, ver, ge, and jer. 
With the exception of ge (which see), they are used only 
in the formation of verbs; and therefore nouns with pre- 
fixes are generally derived from verbs. Thus, Berfaufer, 
seller, is derived by the annex er from verfaufen, to sell, 
and not by the prefix ver from Raufer, buyer. Regarding 
their import, we observe as follows :— 


* The prefix emp, mentioned in § 74, occurs only in these three verbs, emyps 
fangen, to receive; empfehlen, fo recommend; and empfinden, to Leet, . 
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1. be—* (Engl. de) implies, 1.) Upon, over, on all sides (see also Obs. 
1.), just like de in English ; as, bejtrcucn, to bestrew (the ground with 
flowers; which is equivalent to “ strew flowers upon, or all over, the 
ground”); befeken, to dceset ; beladen, to load (a ship); befaen, to sow (a 
field); bebangen, ¢o hang (a wall with pictures); bewachen, fo watch 
(over) ; befcheinen, to shine upon; bedienen, fo wait upon,—from ftreuen, 
to strew; (chen, to set; (aden, to load (goods); faen, to sow (corn) ; 
hangen, to hang (a picture); wachen, to be awake ; {dyeinen, to shine ; 
dicnen, fo serve. As a ficurative use of “all over’, we may consider 
the signification of 2.) Intenseness or solicitude, implying either an im- 
mediate purpose, or opposition from the object of the action. Thus, 
lebren denotes ¢o teach,—belebren, to set (one) right; reden, to speak, 
—bereden, to persuade § Fragen, to ask,—befrajen, fo consulé ; 3Yvingen, 
to force,—bejiringen, to conquer. Thus, also, befiirdten, to appre- 
hend,—from flircbten, to fear; bedenfen, to consider (with the view of 
taking a resolution). 8.) To impart, to bestow; as, beleben, to animate, 
to bring to life; benennen, to name, to give a name,—from leben, to 
live, and nennen, to call. Most verbs of this import, however, are de- 
rived from nouns; as, befuiten, fo string; beauftragen, to commission ; 
befreien, ¢o deliver,—from Gaite, string; Wuftrag, commission; frei, 
free. Some of them take, morcover, the annex ig; as, befriedigen, to 
appease ; befeytigen, to forti/y,—from Friede, peace ; fet, firm. 


Obs. 1. Most verbs with b¢ imply, as may be seen from the preceding, 
examples, that the action is directed to an object with which the pri- 
mitive verb has no immediate connexion, being either intransitive, or 
directed to another object—see bewarhen and bejtreuen in the above 
examples. Hence, not only are verbs with 6¢, for the most part, of 
transitive import, but generally imply, moreover, animadversion, or an 
- intentional action. Thus, triijen, to deceive ; fiiblen, to feel; niigen, 
to be of use ; feben, to see ; may all be conceived as involuntary actions 
(we say, der Gcbein trifgt, appearance deceives ; ith fiible einen 3uy; 
wind, T feel a draught of wind); but, betriijen, to cheat; befithlen, to 
feel (with one’s hand); beniifcn, to profit by, imply intention or purpose. 

2. ent—t (Engl. un) implies generally, a separation, or disengaging. 


, * It is the same particle as the preposition bei, by, which formerly had a 
more extensive import than now; but even its present significations ($105) 
are often traceable in the prefix. Thus, fic) befinnen, fo recollect, to bethink, 
may be resolved into, bei fic) finnen, to think to oneself. In befudjen, to visif,. 
be has like fei the import of home. However, those verbs to which both be 
and bei are prefixed have always a different import with each particle. US, 
fefommen denotes to receive, literally to come’ by—beitommen, to get ‘at (a 
thing); bewohnen, to inhabit—beiwohnen, to assist at; beftehen, to consist—beis 
fehen, to assist, to stand by. 

+ The original form in Old German is ant (Gr. dyri), and in Angto- 
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Its particular significations are, 1.) A privation or dispossession of what 
the primitive expresses, similar to the English un or dis: cntwurgeln, to 
unroot ; entheiligen, to desecrate; entebren, to dishonour ; enthaupten, 
to behead ; entjduldijen, to excuse ; entbinden, to unbind. 2.) Away, 
removal from out of the reach or power of an object: ¢ntlaufen, to 
run away from; ¢utflichen, to escape by flight (flichen, to fee, does not 
imply escape); entfiibren, to abduct ; entlayfen, to dismiss ; entzicben, to 
withdraw. 3.) A motion from. within an object, an origin: ent{prin: 
gen, to spring forth, to originate ; entftchen, to take rise ; fich entgiinden, 
to ignite. - oy 

3. er—* (Engl. a) denotes, 1.) Coming within the reach of our percep=- 
tion, and hence also emerging into existence, and producing: erfcheinen, 
to make its appearance, to be seen; er{allen, or ertonen, to resound, 
to be heard ; ertlitten, to catch sight of, to descry ; erjdaffen, to create ; 
erfinden, to invent; erdenfen, to excogitate; erricbten, to erect, to esta- 
blish s evgeugen, to produce. 2.) Attainment or acquisition of an object by: 
means of the action denoted by the simple verb: erreichen, to reach (up 
to an object); ereilen, to overtake by speed ; ervbafthen, to catch ; ers. 
fechten, to get or gain by fighting ; fein Brod ertanzen, erbetteln, to get 
one's bread by dancing, begging. 3.) Continuation of the action denoted 
by the primitive, ¢il/ the accomplishment of its aim: erlernett, to learn 
(anything) entirely ; erfragen, to find out by (repeated) inquiry; ¢ts 
forfcben, to explore; erleben, to live to see (an event). Thus, also, 
einen Berg erfteigen, to ascend (to the top of) a Aill; but, befteigen 
denotes simply fo mount (a horse, or a hill). 4.) A coming or bringing 


——— 


Saxon and, which forms this particle always preserved before nouns; and 
the former is still found in Wntwort, answer (Anglo-S. andwyrda) ; and Ants 
(ig, face (Anglo-S. andwiita). As ‘a verbal prefix the particle was changed 
in Anglo-S. into on, which in English has been changed again into un, thus 
coinciding in form with the simple negative un (Anglo-Saxon un) prefixed 
to adjectives, It will therefore be remembered that the former answers to 
the German ent (sometimes to a6); the latter is also in German un. Thus, 
unsealed, as the past participle of to unseal, is entfiegelt; but when an adjective 
(equivalent to not sealed), it is ungefiege(t in German. The same applies to 
such words as unmasked, unpeupled, unarmed, &c. &c., for which there are 
always in German different forms for the privative, and the simply negative, 
significations. : 

* In Old German it had the different forms of ur, ar, ir, and er, of which 
ur still exists as a nominal prefix; as, Urquell, fountain-head ; Urjprung, origin, 
&c. In Anglo-Saxon the forms of this prefix are or and a; the former being 
prefixed to nouns, the latter to verbs, Originally this particle was a preposi- 
tion, denoting out; and just as ow is, with regard to the spectator, used in 
two opposite directions, namely, towards him (as in “to break out’’, ** to 
come out’’), and away from him, or from the present moment, to the oppo- 
site end (as in ‘to look out’’, “ to hold out’’); so the prefix denotes both 
emergency, and continuation to the end—see the three first significations, — 
This particle is justly supposed to be related to the Latin oriri. 
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into the state or fecling expressed by the primitive : erwaden, to awake ; 
erjchreten, to be frighiened, to frighten; erziirnen, to make angry; ¢r: 
{faunen, to be astonished, to astonish. Most of tie verbs of this import 
are derived from adjectives ; as, erfranfen, to fall wl; erfalten, to become 
cold; erblinden, to become dlind ; ermatten, to grow weak ; errothen, to 
blush ; erweichen, to soften; from the adjectives franf, falt, &c. 5.) A 
restoration, or a recalling of a former impression, like the English re ; 
as, erquicten, or erfrifcben, to refresh ; erneuen, to renovate ; erneuern, 
to renew; crinnern, to remind ; evfeGen, fo replace ; erlaifen, to remit ; 
erlojen, to release ; fich erbolen, to recover ; ficy ermannen, to recover 
one's courage ; ergangen, to complete, to restore. 

. 4. ver— (Engl. for) is related to the particles fort, away ; fiir, for; 
and vor, defore. It denotes, 1.) Away; a gradual ceasing, or consume 
ing; as, vertreibeu, to drive away; verfchwinden, to disappear ; ver: 
Ballen or verflingen, to die away (of sound); verraudycn, to evaporate, 
to reek out; verfaulen, to rot; verbrennen, fo consume by fire (brennen 
means, fo be on fire, or to burn) ; verarbeiten, to work up (materials, e. g. 
leather, &c.). 2.) Loss, deprivation : verfpielen, to lose at, or by, gaming ; 
die Beit verfchlafen, vertraumen, to lose one’s time by sleeping, dream- 
ing; fein Bermogen verbauen, verreifen, to spend one’s fortune in 
building, travelling; vergeifen, to forget; verbieten, to forbid; vere 
fibworen, to forswear. 3.) Concealment, or debarring from access: vets 
fiecten or verbergen, fo conceal; ver{cblicfien, to shut up; verriegeln, 
to bar ; vermauern, to wall. up; ver{chwcigen, to conceal (a secret). 
Of this class are further such verbs as vergolden, to gild ; verpicben, to 


pitch over, &c. 4.) Spoiling, or injuring, wrong: yerzieben, to spoil in 
education ; verdreben, to distort ; verfilbren, to lead astray, to seduce ; 
verfpotten, to deride ; verwiinfchen, to accurse ; verdructen, to misprint s 
fic) verfprecben, verrechnen, fo make a mistake in speaking, reckoning. 
5.) A change, in space or time, or of the possessor ; as, verpflanjen, to 
transplant ; verfcbiffen, to ship (goods to another place) ; verfcbieben, to 
postpone ; verlegen, to transfer (to another place or time); verfparen, 
to reserve (for another time); vermachen, to bequeath (to make over) ; 
vermicthen, to let. 6.) Transmutation, or change of condition ; as, vets 
wandein, to metamorphose ; verfohlen, to byrn to coal; verfteinern, to 
petrify ; verdorren, to dry or wither; verdichten, to condense. Ber 
has this import also in all verbs derived from adjectives in the com- 
parative degree; as, verjroficrn, to enlarge ; verfchonern, to embellish ; 
permebren, to increase. A change of state seems implied also in verbs 
denoting an intermixing or uniting with other objects ; as, vermifcben, 
to intermix ; verflecbten, to interlace ; verfammeln, to assemble; fich 
verfchworen, to conspire ; vercinigen, to unite; verdoppeln, to doudle, 
7.) For; as, verantworten, to answer for; verlobnen, to reward for ; 
verfedten, to fight for, to defend; verdanfen, to thank for. This prefix 


° 
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is often used in one and the same verb in several of its significations. 
Thus, verfdreiten denotes, to consume or use (writing materials); fo 
write wrong (a word); to make over, to assign; to write for (from an- 
other place); to prescribe (medicine) ; to engage or pledge in writing. 
The last three significations belong to the 7th import, “for” being imn- 
plied in each of them*. 


Obs. 2. Comparing the fourth signification of ¢r with the sixth of 
ver, it will be seen that both often denote a transition into another 
state: and, indeed, there are some cases in which both particles are 
used indiscriminately ; as, erlofcyen, or verlofchen, to extinguish, to go 
oud; critummen, or verftummen, to be struck dumb. Yet, more genc- 
rally, the change denoted by ver has reference to the elementary parts 
of a subject, that denoted by er, to its life and organization ; the former 
is mostly produced gradually by time, the latter by some particular 
cause. Thus we say, fie erblafite, she turned pale (from some emotion) ; 
but, dic Farben verblayfen, the colours fade. Wence, too, verbs expres- 
sive of death caused by a sudden action, take the prefix ¢r; whilst verbs 
implying a gradual waste, take rer; as, erfchlagen, ¢o slay ; evftechen, 
erjcbicicn, to stab, to shoot dead; verbungern, to die with hunger; fic) 
verbluten, to bleed to exhaustion ; vivfchinachten, to linger away. 

5. j¢—t forms both verbs and nouns from other words. Its general 
import in verbs, is that of continuance, condensation, or strengthening ; 
as, gedenfen, to remember ; gefricven, to freeze up, to congeal ; gebicten, 
to command; gehorchen, to obey,—from denfen, to think; frieren, to 
Sreeze ; bieten, to bid; and horcben, fo hearken. In a few cases, the de- 
rivative verb hardly differs in import from its primitive; as, reucn and 
gercuen, fo repent; giemen and geztemen, to behove ; fcswellen and 
geyebwellen, zo swell. : 


* The same remark applies to the other prefixes, as well as to separable 
particles (§ 117.) which have more than one signitication, and which are fre- 
quently used in the same word in several of their respective meanings. 

+ The form of this prefix, which is used also as an augment of past parti- 
ciples (§ 72.), is in Gothic ga, in the oldest German extant qa and fa, in later 
writers ge, in Anglo-Saxon likewise ge (see Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik, 
vol. ii.).—The original form (ga), it would seem, has been preserved in a 
few of the Teutonic words existing in French, viz., in gaspiler (Germ. ver: 
fpilfen; Engl. spill) ; galopper (Low Germ. and Dutch lopen—to run,— Engl. 
to leap); and perhaps in gabelle (Anglo-Saxon gave/, and in some parts of 
Germany Gaffet), which is not unlikely to be the same word as the German 
Gefalle, tazes ; and formerly—at least in some provinces—also inheritance (see 
Gaffel and Gefdlle in Adelung). In modern English there are a few traces 
left of this prefix; namely, enough (Anglo-Saxon genok, Germ. genug) ; the 
past participles yet found in Johnson, yclad, ycleped, ydrad, and ypight; and 
very likely also in handiwork, (i.e. hand-iwork, A.-S. hand-geweorce), hand-icraft 
(A.-S. gecraft) ;.and if the above supposition be correct, also in gavel and 
gavelkind, Grimm supposes this prefix to be related to the Latin cum. 
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The substantives formed by this prefix are derived from other sub- 
stantives, as well as from verbs ; the former derivatives have a collective 
import; as, Gebirg*, ridge of mountains ; Getii(th, thicket» Gefliigel, 
poultry,—from Bcry, mountain; Bufih, bush; Fliigel, wing. But 
those derived from verbs have for the most part a frequentative import, 
often with the accessory idea of annoyance ; as, bas Geocul, Gefcbwiig, 
Gemurmel, Gewimmer, the continual howling, chattering, murmuring, 
eohimpering,—from the verbs beulcn, fhwagen, &c. These verbal 
nouns sometimes affix ¢; as, das Gelaufe und Gercbicte, the running and 
sending backwards and forwards—(c\hict, without the final ¢, denotes 
fate). It must, however, be observed, that a great many of such de- 
rivatives denote simple actions, capacities, or even things; as, Geter, 
prayer ; (Scfuch, request ; Gefiihl, feeling ; Gerchenf, present, gift. 

Adjectives, too, are formed sometimes by this prefix, either in con- 
junction with an annex (§ 113.), or without one; as, geldufig, current, 
fluent ; gebarfis, odious,—from laufen, to run; balfen, to hale; geraum 
or gerdumig, spacious; gerccbt, gust; geben, secret,—from Raum, 
space; Recht, right ; heim, home. 

6. 3¢t—t implies a dissolution or breaking up into parts; as, 3¢t: 
brechen, to break to pieces; 3erfpalten, fo split asunder ; zernagen, to 
gnaw into bits ; 3erfcymelzen, to solve by melting ; 3¢rfiveuen, to scatter, 
éo disperse. : | ; 


Obs. 3. It will be observed from the preceding explanations of the 
prefixes, that, generally, be, as denoting imparting, is opposed to ent, 
denoting depriving; ¢v, as denoting acquisition and accomplishing, is 
opposed to vey, implying /oss and failure ; and 9¢, importing condensation 
and collecting, is opposed to 3¢r, implying decomposition and dispersion. 
Thus, teflciden, to clothe ; entfleiden, to unclothe ;—cr{pielen, to gain 
by playing ; verf{piclen, to lose in play ;—erfennen, to recognise ; ver: 
fennen, to mistake ;— gerinnen, to coagulate ; zerrinnen, to melt, to 
flow asunder. From fegin, to set, are formed, bcfegen, to deset, to 
garrison ; entfepen, to depose, relieve (a fortress); erféKen, to make 
amends, to restore ; verjeBen, to misplace, to remove ; 3¢rfegen, to de- 
compose, to solve. ‘Thus, also, bedecfen, to cover; verdecten, to conceal 
by covering; entdecten, to discovert ;—bewadfen, to grow over, to 


s 


* Jn the derivation the change of the primitive e into i or ie may be con- 
sidered as analogous to that of a, 0, u, into 4, i, ti,—i.e, as a mere vowel in- 
flection. Thus also, Gejieder, plumage ; Gejtirn, constellation; ypiden, to puch ; 
irdijdh, earthiy,—trom Gedert, feather; Otern, star; Bed), pitch; Erde, earth. 
‘The same change takes place in the irregular conjugation. (See § 83.) 

+ Anglo-Saxon év, Gothic des, Latin dis. 

¢ In this instance ent implies the counterpart_of ver, and not that of 6e; 
as, indeed, it does in many other cases where ver denotes concealment 3 as, 
werfdjleiern, to ved ; entidleiern, to unveil, 
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évergrow; entwadhfen, to outgrow, (literally, to grow away from); er: 
wach{en, to grow up,to reach the full size ; verwachien, to grow deformed, 
also to grow together. In forming verbs from other parts of speech, 
the idea to be conveyeti by each verb mostly decides the choice of the 
prefix, if any is used; as, bejaben, éo affirm; verneinen, to deny ; vers 
nidhten, to annihilate ; entfcrnen, to remove ; eriibrigen, to save (money) ; 
zergliedern, to dismember,—from ja, yes; nein, no; nicht, not; fern, 
far; iibvig, remaining ; lieder, dimbs.—Of several verbs with pre- 
fixes there are no primitives in use; as, beginnen, to begin ; gewinnen, 
to win; verlieren, to lose; there being no such primitives as ginnen, 
winnen, &c. 


COMPOSITION. 


§ 116. Compound numerals and adverbs having been 
already noticed in their respective places, we have here to 
treat chiefly of compound nouns and verbs,—that is, of 
compounds in which a noun or a verb forms the last 
component part; since it is this which decides to what 
part of speech a compounded word belongs*, 


COMPOUND NOUNS. 


Nouns (both substantive and adjective) are compounded 
with other nouns, with verbs, or with particles. 


Examples. 

Baumwolle (literally, éree-wool), cotton; Geegriin, sea-green ; fobls 
fchwarj, coal-black; @rofvater, grandfather ; tolltiipn, foolhardy; 
Reit(hule, riding-school; wifbegierig, desirous of knowledge; Wobls 
thdter, denefactor; Nachmittag, afternoon ; unterirdifi, subterrancous. 

Either of the components may itself be a compound; as, Jteujaprs: 
Gefchent, a xew-year’s gift; Baumwollen-Spinnmafdhinen, cotton- 
spinning-machines ; @eneral-Kriegs3ablmeifter (or as some would 
write, Generalfriegszaplnecijtert), war-paymaster-general, 


* The exceptions are found only in those cases where a whole phrase 
forms a compound ; as, det Ttimmerfatt, the glutton z det Taugenidts, the goud- 
Sor-nothing fellow ; ber Garaus, the coup de grace; heutjutage, nowadays. 

t This joining of all the parts of a compound word in German without 
hyphens is contrary to the rules of Grammarians ; and it is this, rather than 
their great complexity (which in English exists almost to an equal degree), 
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Obs. 1. The former part of a compound word usually has the form of 
its grammatical root, as in the examples just adduced ; but there are 
many substantives, of all genders, that in composition take the inftec- 
tion of the genitive (en or 8*), whilst others assume that of the 
plural (er or ent); regarding which we observe as follows :—}.) Nouns 
of the third declension (§ 47), and most feminine substantives in ¢, take 
en orn; as, Heldenthat, heroic action ; Scidenwurm, silkworm.—Nouns 
in ¢, often drop this vowel, if they do not add n; as, Rirdbbof (from. 
Kirche), churchyard ; freudvoll, or freudenvell (from Freude), joyful. 
2.) All derivative nouns ending in g or ¢ (most of which are of the fe- 
minine gender—see § 112), all feminines ending in ion or tat, and infi- 
nitives, take § in composition; as, Grilplingshlume, spring flower ; Ge: 
fundheitsregel, rule of health; Keligionsrretheit, religious liberty ; Unt: 
verfrtatsfreund, a college friend ; Lebensweife, mode of living ; fterbens: 
franf, mortally ill, There are but few other feminines that take 3 ; 
but with regard to masculines and neuters not included in the above 
rules, usage seems arbitrary, and often unsettled, many taking 3 in some 
compounds and not in others, several others never taking it, whilst 
some are found with and without s in thesame compound. Not unfre- 
quently, however, 8 is inserted to indicate a partitive relation, that is, 
that the latter component belongs to, or forms a part of, the former. 
Thus we say, Gchifsmaft, ship’s mast, but Gciffbrilde, a bridge of boats ; 
ein Landsmann, a fellow-countryman, a man belonging to our own 
country; but fandmann, means a countryman, or rustic. 3.) The use 
of the plural in composition is confined almost entirely to nouns form- 
ing their plural in en or ¢r(§ 40); as, Rinderjiube, nursery ; Voifer- 
recht, daw of nations (different from Bolfsrecht, which means the rights 
of the people) ; Meilenzeiger, milestone. 


Obs. 2. Certain words are from their signification particularly fitted 
for being annexed to other words, and may be considered almost 
as annexes.- Such-are, for instance, substantives denoting greediness 
or desire for anything; as, Gier, or Begierde, desire; “uft, long- 
ing ; Gudpt, passion, an ardent desire. Further, Urt, kind or manner ; 


that causes in long words the uncouth appearance, and difficulty of unravel- 
ling the componeht parts, so often animadverted upon by foreigners. 

he hyphen, however, is invariably used where the components denote the 
constituent parts, as it were, of the object designated ; as, Prin3-Regent, prince- 
regent ; Englijd-Deut(des Wirterbud, English-German dictionary. A hyphen 
is further used when two or more successive compounds have the same word 
for their last component, which, to avoid repetition, is generally expressed only 
in the last compound; as, Morgen: und. Wbendgebet, morning and evening 
prayer ; Gdjreibe Druds und Ldfdypapier, writing, printing, and blotting paper. . 
; * ore the feminine substantives with these endings, see § 45. Obs. 

and <. : : 


ee 
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Kunde, knowledge ; and the adjectives derived from them, gi¢rig, luftig, 
fiihtig, artig, and fundig; as, Geldgier or Geldbegierde, love of money ; 
Meugier, curiosity; Kaufluft, desire of buying; Cfilujt, appetite; 
Streitfucht, contertiousness ; Ehrfucht or Chrbegierde, ambition ; Lebens: 
art, manner of living ; good-breeding ; Holzart, kind of wood ; Sternfunde, 
astronomy ; and so the adjectives neugterig, curious ; faufluftig *, destrous 


_ Of buying; Holzartig*, igneous, &c. Among the many adjectives of 


this elass we may further notice, 1.) reich and voll, denoting plentiful, 
and leer and (08, denoting the contrary ; as, volfreich, populous (literally, 
rich in people); finnreich, ingenious ; gedanfenvoll, thoughtful; rubms 
voll, glorious ; luftteer, void of air ; gedanfenlos, thoughtless ; finnlo$, 
senseless. 2.) mafig and recht, or gerecht, denoting according or 
agreeably to; as, gefebmafig, according to law, lawful ; $elbenmafig, 
heroic ; ‘wafferredjt, horizontal ; fenfrecbt, perpendicular; regelredt, 
according to rule ; {ulgerecht, strict, according to form, or the schools 
$.) Haltig (found only in composition), containing ; and fertig, ready 
for s as, filberhaltig, containing silver ; fegelfertig, ready to sail, 4.) 
wiirdig and werth, worthy; which are annexed chiefly to the infini- 
tives, sometimes to the roots of verbs, which assume then a passive 
eense ; 3 as, liebenswiirdig, worthy of love, amiable ; febenswerth or febens: 
wiirdig, worth seeing; merfwiirdig, remarkable. 

The prefix unt, we may lastly observe, has generally a negative 
power, like the English un ; as, untwabr, untrue; untweife, unwise. It 
may be prefixed to almost all past participles and derivative adjec- 
tives: ungefeben, unseen; unfhuldig, innocent ; unmoglich, impossible, 
&e. ‘With substantives it often denotes dad or il] ; as, Unthat,'a bad 
deed ; Unthier, a monster; Unfraut, weeds; Unwille, indignation. It 
frequently oceurs with words which as simples are either not in use, 
or have a different meaning; as, unge(tiim, dorsterous; unaufhorlid, 
incessant; unwwillfiirlich, involuntary,—there being no such words in 
use as geftiim, or aufpsrlichs and willfiirlic), denotes arbitrary. 


COMPOUND VERBS. 


att? We have already mentioned (§ 89.) that verbs 
are compounded only with particles} ; we shee now ex- 


* Asa separate adjective, {uftig denotes merry ; and artig, polite, or pretty ; 
which significations they never have when forming the latter parts of com- 
pounds of the above description. 

+ This inseparable particle is never prefixed to verbs ; and such verbs as 

frunrubigen, to make uneasy ; verungliiden, to fail, &e., are derivatives from 
anrubig, uneasy ; llngtid, misfortune. 

$ Regarding verbal nouns see § 93. Obs. 3. 
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plain the modifications which the latter impart to the sim- 
ple verbs with which they are compounded :— 


1, 6 denotes 1.) Of; or from, implying separation, departing, or ree 
moval ; as, ab{ineiden, to cut off ; abgegen, to go off, depart ; abwwenden, 
to turn off, avert ; abfaufen, to buy from ; abfdmeicheln, to coax out of (a 
person) ; abfteigen, to alight. 2.) 4 gradual fall, decrease, or consuming, 
and figuratively, wearying ; as, abbaden, to shelve off; abdonnern, to 
roll off, to subside (of thunder) ; abnugen, to wear by use ; abnepmen, to 
decrease ; abdngftigen, to weary, to distress. 3.) Conclusion, end; also 
end in the sense of purpose: abrechnen, to balance accounts ; abreden, 
to agree upon; abfeben, to see the end, also to purpose (whence abge: 
feben, designed ; and Ubficht, purpose); abgielen, to tend to.—In verbs 
denoting customary actions—such as belong to daily life, or as form 
part of a usual business or process—ab implies, goimg through the 
usual routine of that action, orthe-performance of a task, as it were; as, 
abfpcifen, to finish one’s dinner ; abjclachten, to kill (as preparatory for 
cooking); abftrafen, to punish (generally for minor transgressions 
of frequent occurrence) ; abboren, to take evidence (of witnesses). 4.) 
Taking off (as a copy): abfchreiben, to copy ; abbilden, to portray, to 
make a copy, (whence, Ubbild, image) ; fich abfpiegeln, to be reflected 
(as in a mirror). 5.) Repeal, negation :. abfchaffen, to abolish » ab: 
fcdworen, to abjure; abrathen, to dissuade ; abfdlagen, to refuse.— 
Thus, also, abgeneigt, averse; abgefcbmactt, insipid, absurd ; Abgrund, 
abyss. 

2. Mn denotes 1.) A direction to, or touching of, an object or its sur- 
face (like the preposition an*,§ 105.), and is often rendered by at, 
to, on, or over; as, anfehen, to look at; anrifcten, to approach ; an: 
redert, to speak to, to address ; anfiiblen, to touch, to feel ; angrangen, to 
border upon; anfallen, to fall upon, to attack ; anbeGen, to set on; ans 
fdrben, to paint over. 2.) Fastening, permanent junction: anbinden, to 
tie on; annageln, to nail on ; fidy anfiedeln, to settle (at a place); an- 
fchaffen, to procure (for a permanency; ver{daffen, to provide with, 
implies no such accessory idea); anfangen, to adhere, to hang on. 3.) 
Beginning, and hence, figuratively, slightness in degree; as, angeben, 
anfangen, or anbeben, to degin; anfchneiden, to cut (anything that 
is whole); anbrennen, to set light to, to kindle ; anroften, to begin to 
rust, or to be a little rusty ; anfeuchten, to moisten a little on the out- 
side. Thus, also, in the nouns Wnhobe, a moderate elevation, oY rise; 
Anflug, coppice ; also a smattering —This import of an seems to be a 
figurative use of its primary import of exterior, or outside (see § 105. 


* With the distinction, however, pointed ‘out in § 107. Obss. 1. & 2.3 as all 
separable particles are adver bs. - 
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Obs. 1.). By a similar figure it implies, in a few instances, oufward.ap- 
pearance, semblance ; as, fid) anftellen, to feign ; angeben, to pretend, 
—whence, angcblit), pretended. 4.) A-formal address, or notice—im. 
plying that the action is of consequence to one or the other of the par- 
ties; as, anzeigen, to announce ; anfagen, éo notiy ; anfuden, to petition ; 
angeloben, to vow solemnly; anerfennen, to recognise (publicly or form- 
ally—erfennen denotes to get-an insight, to come to a conviction, without 
any reference as to acknowledgment of it). 

3. Auf denotes 1.) Most relations of the prenowtan auf (§ 105.) 
auflegen, to lay on, to impose; aufladen, to load upon; aufmerfen, to 
pay attention to; aufzablen, to enumerate (one after another, as it 
‘were); aufbewabren, to preserve (for future use—see § 106.); auf: 
{chieben, to postpone. 2.) Up, upwards ; and figuratively, transition into 
@ more animated state, or restoration to its former one: aufftepen, to 
stand up, to rise; auffteigen, to ascend; aufriipren, to stir up; auf: 
muntern, to encourage ; aufbringen, to irritate; aufleben, to revive ; 
aufwachen, to awake ; auffarben, to dye afresh. 3.) To bring to light, or 
éo display, by means of the action denoted by the simple verb; as, auf: 
deen, to uncover; auffuchen, to search for; auffinden, to discover ; 
aufweifen, to show forth, to produce... Hence it denotes also 4.) Open: 
auffdneiden, to cut open; aufbreden, to break open; aufplagen, to 
burst open. 5.) Up, in the sense of consumption or entire use: aufeffen, 
fo eat up; aufarbeiten, to work up; aufreiben, to destroy. A kindred 
import is found in such verbs as aufgeten, zo give up; auffeben, to 
abolish ;. auffagen, to give warning to quit, &c. 

4. Aus denotes 1.) The relations of the preposition aus; as, aug: 
treiben, to drive out, toexrpel; austecren, to empty; auswaplen, to 
select, to pick out; auszeidpnen, to distinguish ; aus(dliefen, to exclude, 
2.) Extent: aus{trecten, to distend, to draw out ; ausbreiten, fo spread; 
ausytreuen, to strew, to spread; ausplaudern, to divulge; austbeilen, 
to distribute. 3.) Thoroughly, or through all parts: ba3 Haus aus: 
fucben,’ do search over the (whole) house; ausfiillen, to fill up; aus: 
ftopfen, to stuff, to cram; auszieren, to adorn, to fit out with ornaments ; 
ausbeifern, to repair (all the damaged parts); ausfragen, to cross- 
examine ; to question closely. The same idea would seem to prevail in 
such verbs as auslachen, to laugh at (a person); auszanfen, to scold 
well; auszijen, fo hiss at; auspriigetn, to give a good cudgelling, &c. 
4.) On to the end*, finish: auéhoren, to hear out; ausdauern, to perse- 
vere; audlefen, to read to the end; aus{chreiben, to write to the end, 
(e.g. a letter); also, in the second import, ¢o circulate by writing; aug. 
reiden, to suffice, to go to the full end; ausfommen, to get through, to 
be sufficient (whence the noun Ausfommen, competency); ausfchlafen, 


* Compare note (*), p. 285. 
203 
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to sleep enough.—In sonie verbs, as in ausio(@en, to extinguish > aus: 
brennen, to Surn ont; aué(terben, to become extinct, &c., the particle 
implies ceasing, ot extinction.—The compound ‘tenses of past time of 
most verbs in which aus denotes end, are often used figuratively, in 
the sense of over, or gone by ; a3, Er hat ausgelitten, his sufferings are 
over, at an.end; Gie Hat ausgetangt, or ausgefungen, she Aas done 
dancing, or singing ; she will dance, or sing, no more. 

5. Bei, which is compounded with but a small number of verbs, de- 
notes éo, or at, implying 1.) Adjunction, or attribution; as, beifiigen, zo 
add, annex; beibinden, to dind.ée (another thing, additionally) ; bei: 
mejjen, to attribute, to tmpute. 2.) Assent, or support ; as, beiftimmen, 
to agree with, or to accede to (another’s opinion); beitreten, to jots (a 
party, or league); beitragen, to contribute ; beifteben, to stand by, as- 
sist ; beiwohnen, o be present (for the sake of conntenancing). 

6. Gin denotes 1.) In, up ; as, eingiefien, to pour sm; einfcbreiben, 
to inscribe; einfcbliefien, to shut up; also, to include; einwicteln, to 
envelope, to wrap up; cihathmen, to inhale. Sometimes it refers to 
the home, or to the possession of a person ; as, cinfaufen, to duy-in ; 
einlofen, to redeem. 2.) Contraction, loss: einf{corumpfen, to shrink, 
shrivel ; einfocben, to diminish by cooking, to bol down ; eintroctnen, to 
dry up. 3.) Transition into another, generally a less animated, state or 
condition: einfdlafen, to fall asleep; ein{chiichtern, to intimidate ; 
einfrieren, to freeze up; einfchmelgen, to melt down; cinweidben, to 
soak ; einfaljen, to put into salt; einrauchern, to fumigate ; ciumacden, 
to preserve. With which may be classed such verbs as eimfeifen, to 
lather ; einfprigen, to splash ; einfcymugen, to dirty; cinpubern, to 
powder, &.—In some verbs ein implies demoktion : einreifien, to pull 
down (set Obs. 2.); and in a few others, interruption ; as, einbalten, to 
‘stop, to hold in; einftellen, to put a stop to; einwenden, to vdject, &c. 

7. Mit denotes participation, or association ; as, mit{pielen, to join ix 
the game ; mitmachen, to do as others do; mittheilen, 20 communicate ; 
mitfiibren, to carry with one ; mitrechnen, to include in an account. 

8. Mach denotes after in all its significations ; and implies, therefore, 
1.) Following the course, direction, or example, of another: nachlaufen, 
to run after; nadhtragen, to carry after; nachfommen, to follow ; also, 

to act according to (example or order); nachfingen, fo sing after (one). 
2.) Search, inquiry: nacferfden, to search after; nacvfragen, to ix- 
quire after; nacbdenten, to reflect; nadfeben, to look after; naw: 
recbnen, to reckon after, to examine an account. In a few verbs nay 


* This is the same particle as the preposition in, being but a different form 
of the latter, and is used chiefly as an adverb, and therefore also irt composi- 
tion, In some compound nouns however the form in is used ; as, Sn(chrift, 
inscription ; Snhatt, contents, &c. ; 
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implies yieldixg, and‘ in a few others it denotes behind: nachlaifen, to 
leave off ; also, to leave behind; nachgeben, to yield ; einem etwas hag 
reden, to say akything behind a person's back. , 

9. Ber denotes 1.) Before, both ia time and space : vorlegen, to lay 
before ; vorfdiefien, to advance (money); vorfabren, to drive before (the 
house), to drive up; vorbangen, to hang before (anything),—whence 
Rorhang, curtain ; vorbedeuten, to forebode, to presage; vorilben, to 
practise beforehand, previously. In several. instances. some figurative 
acceptation of before, such as leading, anticipation, or prevention, is 
implied ; as, vortanjen, to lead the dance ; vorarbeiten, to work in pre- 
paration ; ficth vorfeben, to be on one’s guard ; vorbeuyen, to obviate, to 
prevent. When referring to a person it often implies, for imitation, 
amusement, or for some other purpose: vor{chreiben, to set a writing 
copy (to a person) ; also, ¢o direct, or order ; vor{pielen, to play before 
(one, either to amuse, or to make him play after); vorlefen, to read ta, to 
lecture. 2.). Forward or forth (like Dervor): vorragen, to project ; vor: 
riicdfen, to move forward, to advance ; vordringen, to press forward, In 
a few verbs it implies false pretence ; vorgeten, to pretend, to make be- 
lieve ; vorwenden, to allege, &c. 

10. 3u denotes 1.) To, towards ; as, 3ufiibren, to lead to; 3ueilen, to 
hasten to, or towards; 3uerfennen, to adjudge ; zufPreiben, to ascribe ; 
zu(tellen, to deliver. In a few instances it implies yielding ; as, zugeben, 
to admit ; zugefteben, to concede; 3ulaffen, to allow. 2.) Fitting, ad- 
justment, answering some end or expectation: 3uricdpten, to prepare, or 
dress ; 3ufdneiden, to cut ready ; 3ureiten, to break in (a horse); 3u- 
veichen, to be sufficient (for the purpose); 3utreffen, to agree ; to happen 
(as predicted). 3.) Addition, increase: 3ufiillen, to fill up, to pour to ; 
gulegen, to add, or augment (whence di¢ 3ulage, the increase, e.g. of a 
satary) ; jugefellen, to associate. (The three preceding significations 
answer respectively to the first, sixth, and fourth of the preposition 3u ; 
see p.250.) 4.) On implying continuation, or haste: 3ulefen, to read 
ons 3uboren, to listen to, to attend; 3ufabren, to drive on. 5.) To or 
wp implying closing ; zumachen, to shut to ; 3uftopfen, to stop up ; 3ufte: 
geln, fo seal up ; zuriegeln, to dolé ; 3undben, to sew up. 

(The particles durd), uber, unter, and um have been explained § 90. 
—See also the first remark in the following Obs. 2.] 


All the preceding particles are used also as prepositions, except ab, 
which is an adverb corresponding to the preposition von—the latter 
being never used as the first part of a compound.—The other separ- 
able particles, which are never employed as prepositions, require little 
explanation, as they seldom vary in composition the import which they 
have as separate words; and the following cursory remarks may there- 
fore suffice : 1.) Fort denotes on ; also away : fortfabren, to drive on, or 
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‘away ; also to continue ; fortlefen, to read on; fortfliegen, to fly away. 
2.) The import of ber and $in has been explained § 96. Thus, ber 
feben, to look here, this way ; binfeben, to look there, that way; berftam: 
‘men, to come from, to descend ; binfterben, to die away. In a few in- 
stances §cr implies by rote or customarily ; as, berbeten, to repeat by 
rote ; Berfagen, to recite. 3.) 208 denotes loose, off, or getting free 
from any ties or restraint: lostrechen, to break loose; losbrennen, to 
fre off ; losfniipfen, to untie. 4.) The particles nieder, down, down. 
wards ; Weg, away; and wieder, again, or back, retain exactly the 
same import in composition; as, niederftcigen, to descend; nieder: 
‘{nieen, to kneel down; wegwerfen, to throw away; wegftecen, to put 
away, or aside ; wicderfommen, to come again, or back ; wiebergeben, to 
return, give back.—The verbs compounded with dar and ob, and with the 
inseparable particles binter, voll, and wider, being but few, may easily be 
learned from the Dictionary. Regarding mif, see § 74. Obs. 2. 


Obs. 1. In composition with nouns the above particles have the 
‘same significations as here explained; as, UWbzeithen, badge, mark of 
distinction ; Ausland, foreign parts ; Vorzimmer, antechamber, &c. The 
greater number, however, of such compound nouns are derived from 
compound verbs; as, Anfang, beginning, from anfangen, to begin ; 
NAufwarter, waiter, from aufwarten, to wait upon; Unpang, appendiz ; 
ein UAnhanger, a kanger on; anhinglich, attached, from anhangen, to. 
hang on, ‘Their full import cannot, however, always be ascertained 
_ from the primitive verb.—Compare § 112. Obs. 2. 


Obs. 2. We add the following remarks :—1.) The particles niebder, 
unter, bin, ein, and-um, are all used in the sense of down. The first 
implies simply from a higher to a lower situation ; as, nieder{tcigen, fo 
descend, to go down. \lnter implies down below the horizon, or the 
surface; as, untergeben, to go down (as the sun), or Zo sink (as a ship). 
The proper sense of fin has been explained §97.; the sense of down 
must be inferred either from the simple verb or from the context ; we 
may say binfallen, to fall down; but not pinfteigen for niederfteigen. 
Gin in that import implies destruction of the previous form or struc- 
ture, a crushing down ; as, Die Dauer ficl cin, the wall fell down. Um, 
in agreement with its primary import of round or circular, implies a 
change from an erect position into a horizontal one, so that a section 
of a circle is described by the motion. Thus, umfallen, to fall down, 
can be said only of persons, trees, or things standing*. 2.) Both bi and 
mit denote association ; the former implies the relation of a second to 


# The adverbs herab and hina’, which likewise denote down, always refer, 
like all particles compounded with her, or hin, to a apeeitce place.— See § 96. 
Obs. 2. : 3 ‘* 
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a principal, the latter that of fellowship, especially when’ compounded 
with substantives: Beifiger, assessor ; BVeiname, nickname ; also sur- 
name ; Mitbiirger, fellow-citizen ; bie Mitfchuldigen, the accomplices. 
3.) The difference of import in some compounds with an and auf ori- 
ginates merely in the difference of degree implied by the respective 
particles; that implied by auf being stronger. Thus, anregen, de- 
notes Zo incite, to excite our attention, to start (a subject or question),— 
aufregen, to excite, to stir up; antragen, to offer,—auftragen, to com- 
mission; fit) anlebnen, to lean against,—fich auflebnen, to oppose, to 
revolt ; ba8 Unfeben, the consideration, respect,—da8 Uuffeben, the sen- 
sation, surprise. 4.) Un and ju in many cases differ, by an referring 
immediately to the object, whilst 3u refers to the possession, interest, 
or concern in it; in other words, it implies the relation of the dative 
case (see p. 54). Thus, angreifen, to touch, handle, also to .attack,— 
sugreifen, to lay hold of ; anfallen, to fall upon, to attack,—3ufallen, 
to fall to one’s share ; anftehen, to fit, or suif,—jujteben, to be becoming, 
also incumbent upon; bie Angehorigen, the relations, —ba$ Sugebsrige, 
the appurtenance. 

Qbs. 3. The learner will have perceived from the above explana- 
tions, that various particles are opposed to each other, either in some 
particular significations, or in their general i import. Thus, ab is opposed 
to att, auf, and 3u; auf also to 3u, and to all the particles denoting down 3 
and an to aug. The latter is, however, more generally opposed to ¢itt 
(like oué and én in English). Bor is opposed to nach. Of these oppo- 
sitions we add the following examples :—abreifen, to depart; anfom: 
men, to arrive; abbinden (or losbinden), to untie; anbinden, ta tie to 
(e.g. to a tree); abwefend, absent ; anwefend, present ;—abladen, to 
unload (an animal or wagon); auflaben, to load (upon); abfigen, to 
dismount ; auffigen, to mount > qufs and abfchlagen, éo rise and fad (in 
price) ;—abnebmen, to decrease ; zunehmen, to increase; abfagen, to 
put off; gufagen, to promise; abs and 3ugeben, to go to and fro; 
—aufidliefen, to unlock ; gufchliefien, to lock ;—auftaucen, to emerge ; 
untertauden*, to plunge down ;—aufbauen, to build up ; einreifen, or 
niederveifen, to pull down ;—aufitellen, to put up s umwerfen, to throw 
down ;—anjiinden, to light (set on fire); auslofden, to extinguish >~— 
ausfibren, to export; einfiibren, to import; aus: and cingeben, to go 
in and out ;—vorgebent, to go before, to precede ; nach{tehen, to follow, 


* When compounded with nouns, unter is mostly opposed by ober, upper, 
high; as, Oberlippe, upper-lip; Unterlippe, under-lip. In geographical names 
we mostly ay nieder for unter: Oberfadjfen, Upper Saxony; Miederfadfen, 


+ In composition with substantives, yor is sometimes opposed to hinter, 
hind or back: Borgrund, foreground; Sintergrund, background; but more 
generally its form is then order ; as, manneclh Sorefost ; Borderrad, forewheel. 
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to be inferior ; vorfagen, to dictate; nachf{agen, fo say or repeat after 
(one); vorzablen, fo count (to a person to show one is right); nach: 
3ablen, zo count (after a person to see that he is right).—The diver- 
sity of import caused by composition with these particles, may perhaps 
be better seen from the following examples, in which the English has 
been more faithful to its Saxon origin: abbrechen, to break off; an; 
bredcn, active, to break (the first piece off); neuter, to dawn ; auf: 
brecben, to break up; also, to break open; ausbredjen, to break out ; 
durchbredjen, to break through ; einbrerven, to break in; loghreden, to 
break loose ; niederbreden, to break down ; unterbrecben, to interrupt. 


It might be useful, and perhaps interesting to the curious learner, 
to collect from a dictionary all the words formed by means of the 
above particles and annexes from any single primary verb much in 
use,—such as, (eben, fteben, finden, (lagen, &c. Thus he would find 
from the verb tragen, to carry, or bear, only the derivatives, Drager, 
bearer, Drage, hand-barrow, and tragbar, bearable ; but twenty verbs 
are derived from it by means of the above prefixes and particles (as, 
betragen,. ertragen, antragen, &c.), and from these again twelve sub- 
stantives without annexes (as, Betrag, Antrag, &c.), and about sixteen 
other derivatives (substantives and adjectives), formed by means of an- 
nexes. From the verb geben are derived in the same manner, twenty- 
six verbs, sixteen substantives without annexes (as, Abgang, Aufgang, 
&c.), and about eighteen derivatives with annexes ; altogether, there- 
fore, about sixty derivatives. 


The preceding outlines may suffice to convey a general idea of the 
import of the syllables and words which are most in use in derivation 
and composition,—a knowledge almost indispensable in German, where 
an author frequently forms new words, intelligible only from analogy. ' 


salad Some observations on the eccidents of German Grammar, intended to 
be inserted in this place, and to which reference has been made elsewhere (p. 
71), are omitted, on finding that they could not be fully proved without far 
exceeding the limits of this work. 
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§ 118. Syntax treats of the connecting of words in a 
sentence according to the established usage of a language. 
In this part of the Grammar, therefore, we shall treat, 

I. Of the use of the accidents of declension,—or, more 
accurately speaking, of the use of the article, of the agree- 

ment of declinable words (i.e. of nouns, definitives, and 
pronouns), and of the government of cases. 

II. Of the use of the accidents of conjugation,—that is, 
of the agreement of the verb with its subject, and of the 
use of the tenses and moods. 

III. Of the arrangement or order of words in a sen- 
beneee | 


USE OF THE ARTICLE. 


§ 119. The article, whether definite or indefinite, in Ger- 
man, is generally used, or omitted, in the same cases as 
in English; as, der Gobn des Nadhbars, or bes Nachbars 
Gobhn, the son of the neighbour, or the neighbour's son* ; 
eines Freundes Rath*, a friend’s advice ; Jn einer Etunde 
brachte er Dinte, Papier, und GFedern, zn an hour he brought 
ink, paper, and pens ; Gv ijt ein Englander, he ts an English- 
man; Wir find Cnglander, we are Englishmen. (See also 
the examples p. 59.) We shall therefore notice only the 
cases in which the two languages differ; of which the fol- 
lowing may be regarded as the principal :— — 


* It will be seen from these examples that in German, as in English, the 
substantive preceded by the genitive which it governs does not admit the 
article, heing sufficiently determined by the preceding genitive. 
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The definite article is used in German, contrary to the 
English idiom, . 

1. Before nouns denoting an abstract idea—including, 
of course, names of sciences; as, Die Hoffnung, a8 befte 
Gefchenf de8 Himmels, hope, the best gift of heaven; Das 
Yebrt uns die Whilofopbie, philosophy teaches us that. Thus, 
also, die Tugend, virtue; die Natur, nature; die Cwig: 
Feit, eternity; die Mathematif, mathematics; das Leben, 
life, &c. 

2. Before nouns of concrete objects which preclude the 
idea of number, being conceived only in substance, mass, 
or congeries; as, Bacchus, der Gott des Weines, Bacchus, 
the god of wine ; Wer hat das Gciefpulver erfunden? whko 
invented gunpowder ? (See the next Obs.) 


Obs. 1. In German, as in English, a noun in the singular number 
commonly denoting an individual, may be used also to denote the 
species or the whole class, and is then joined not only with the definite 
article, as is mostly the case*, but often also with the indefinite article ; 
as, Die, or eine, Rofe ijt eine fehone Blume, the, or a, rose is a fine 
flower ; Der, or ein, Fife fann nur im Wafer leben, the, or a, fish can 
live only in water. However, this indiscriminate use seems to be allow- 
able only in attributing, as in the above examples, such qualities or 
capacities to a whole class as are equally perceptible in each individual ; 
but in attributes applicable to the whole species only, the definite article 
alone is used ; as, Wo ftammt das Pferd Her? whence does the horse 
originally come? Der Lowe ift der Konig bev Thiere, the lion is the 
king of beasts. By the definite article, it would therefore seem, 
the noun in such cases receives a figurative import, denoting the re- 
presentative of the species; whilst the indefinite article simply denotes 
any. The same remarks apply to the nouns of the two preceding 
rules, namely, when the attribute refers to the whole extent of the 
object in view—which is the case also when a personification is implied 
—the noun must be joined with the definite article: Prometheus (taht 
das Feuer vom Himmel, Prometheus stole (the) fire from heaven (i.e. the 
fire we still possess—without the article it would mean some fire) ; : Die 
seen wurde bem Menfchen gegeben, damiter, &c., reason was 


* The noun Menfd, man, foriae no exception, though in English man 
does not admit of any article when ee to the species; as, Der mae 
ift frerbtidh, man is mortal, 
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given to man in order that he, &c. Here the article shows that all rea- 
son known to us is neant, and excludes, therefore, all other earthly 
creatures from this gift. Thus also in personifications: Suft nicht 
die Deishcit, und die Kiughett lage fic) horen ? doth not Wisdom ery 
and Understanding put forth her voice? See also the examples of the first 
rule. But when the attribute would equally be applicable, whether we 
view the subject in its totality only, or without,any particular reference 
to its extent, the noun may be used with the definite article, or with- 
out any—these nouns, from tlie nature of their import, not admitting 
the indefinite article. Thus we may say, Feuer, or bas Feuer, iff zer: 
{rorend, fire is destructive ; Wein, or dev Wein, iff gefund, wine is whole- 
some; Sch liebe Wahrheit, or die Wahrheit, Llove truth —On the other 
hand, the two languages agree in all cases where these nouns cannot 
have any reference to totality; as, Sch batte greude, J had joy; dic 
Sreude Gie gu feben, the joy of seeing you; Er hat Geld und Verftand, 
he has money and understanding ; Gr fat a3 Geld, ater nicht den Ver: 


ftand daju; he has the money, but not the understanding for it—See 
also § 66. Obs. 4. 


3. Before the names of the months and days of the 
week ; as, Der Januar war Falt, January was cold; Sd 
fomme den Mon tag, L come on Monday. Regarding other 
proper names, see §49. 

4. Before many nouns denoting an object which is the 
only one of its kind; as, die beilige Gcbrift, Holy Writ , 
dad Paradies, Paradise ; die Rachwelt, posterity ; der Him: 
mel, heaven; dic Roricbung, Providence*.—@ott, God, does 
not admit the definite article, except when preceded by 
an adjective, or otherwise determined: der AWimachtige’ 
Gott, God Almighty; dir Gott der Liebe, the God of 
love. | : 

5. Instead of the possessive pronoun, if the proprietor 
cannot be mistaken; as, Cr nabm den (for feinen) Gut ab, 
he took his hat off ; S08 Leben ift ibm theuer, (Ais) life is dear 
to him. But we must say, Gr fuchte feinen Gut, (not den 
Hut, because we could not know whose,) he was looking 


* In English the article is also often omitted when conventionally only 
one particular object is meant; but such-omission is likewise not allowable 
in German; as, Parliament, dag Parliament; Government, die Regierung ; in 
town, in der Stadt; on Change, auf der Birfe, &c. —_ 
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for his hat; Sbr (not bas) Leben ift ibm theuer, her life is 
dear to him. 

6. To mark the case, especially the genitive, if it could 
nototherwise be distinguished ; as, die Wiirde der Frauen, the 
dignity of women; Cr zieht Wein dem Waller vor, ke pre- 
fers wine to water. 

The indefinite article, on the other hand, is often omitted 
in German, though not in English, before nouns importing 
social relations, when used as qualifying the preceding 
subject; as, Sch bin Vater, Lam a father ; Gr ift Gotdat, 
he is a soldier ; Gr ft beruibmt ald Riinftler, he ts celebrated 
as an artist. 

Obs. 2. We add the following remarks:—1.) The article is often 
omitted before two, or more, successive nouns denoting things that, from 
their standing in some connection to each other, are generally joined 
in our thoughts, and which, if used singly, would require the article; 
as, Gr nabm Hut und Stor’, he took (his) hat and (his) stick. Very fre- 
quently the English and German agree in this respect: Otrafen und 
Plage fillten fic), streets and squares were filling ; Bring uns Dinte unr 
weder, bring us pen and ink. In animated discourse, too, the article is 
generally omitted in both languages; as, UWles iff verloren, Gut, Core 
und Leben, all is lost, property, honour, and life. 2.) In prepositional 
phrases, or when forming a component part of a verb (§ 89. Oés. 2.), 
the noun is in many instances used without an article, as in English, 
whilst in others it is joined with an article in German, though not in 
English,—which usage, like the whole phrase, being idiomatic, can be 
learned only from practice. Thus we say, bei Hote, at court ; bei Tage, by 
day ; 3u Pferde, on horseback ; ju Waller, by water ; auf Zinfen, at inte- 
rest; yu Bette gehen, to go to bed ; Gevatter itehen, to stand godfather ;— 
and yet we must say, bei ber Hand, at hand; jur Cee, at seas Zur Zeit 
der Noth, in time of need ; die Spige bieten, to make head ; die Flucht 
ergreifen, to take to flight ; zur Rede ftellen, to call to account ; cin Her} 
faffen, to take heart. In some instances the use of the article is op- 
tional ; as, 3u rechter, or zur rechten, 3cit, in right time ; in befter, or in 
der beften, Ovdnung, in the best order. 3.) Infinitives answering to the 
English verbal nouns in ing are in German mostly joined with the de- 
finite article—See §91. Lastly, we may observe, that when the En- 
glish a is equivalent to each, it is mostly rendered in German by the 
definite article ; as, fifty pounds a year, funfzig Pfund das Sabr; a shilling 
a pound, cinen Gchilling das Pfund.—See also § 56. Obs. 4. 

Obs. 3. The definite article is often contracted with the preposition 
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preceding it.—See § $0. Obs.s. The indefinite article hardly ever 
admits of such contraction, except with 3u, and only in particular ex- 
pressions ; as, 3Ur (for gu einer) Warnung dienen, to serve as a warn- 
ing ; 3um (for 3u einem) Marren halten, to make a fool of a person. The 
contraction weakens the determinative power of the article, and is there- 
fore not always optional, Thus, for instance, it rarely takes place 
when the noun is followed by a relative clause; as, Gr webnt in dem 
(not im) Haufe, bas Gie einft bewehnten, he Lives in the house that you 
once inhabited. On the other hand, the contraction is preferable be- 
fore nouns denoting time, or other abstract ideas, especially when the 
preposition with its regimen has a kind of adverbial import; as, am 
Genntag, on Sunday; im Winter, in winter ; iiber’S Gabr, this day 
twelve months ; im Kriege, in war ; also at war ; im (not in bem) Ernie, 
in earnest, seriously; am Cnbde, at last ; after all (an dem Ende would 
mean, at the end of a particular object); 3um (not zu dem) Glild, fortu- 


nately. 
CONCORD. 
§ 120. Regarding the agreement of nouns and the words 
depending on them, the following rules must be observed :— 


1. The article, the adjective, and the adjective pronoun, 
must agree in gender, case, and number, with the substan- 
tive (expressed or understood) to which they belong. Ex- 
amples have been given elsewhere (pages 57 and 59, and 
§ 51. Obs. 7.). In the following examples the substantive 
belonging to the adjective is understood: Diefer Kuabe ift 
mein Bruder, den andern Fernne ich nicht, thes boy 1s my brother, 
the other (boy) I do not know; Der Uebel groftes iff die 
Gbuld, the greatest (evil) of evils ts guilt; Die Sona ift 
der grofte unter den Stromen Deutfchlamds, the Danube ts 
the greatest (river) of the rivers in Germany. See also 
§ 52. and the end of § 29. 

Obs. 1. When the same definitives, or adjectives, define or qualify 
two, or more, successive nouns, they are in English often omitted be- 
fore all the nouns but the first; but this can be done in German only 
when all the nouns are of the same number, and, if in the singular, they 
must be of the same gender too; otherwise the definitive and adjective 
must be repeated before each substantive. ‘Thus we may say, Ule die 
fdyonen Roren, Melfen, und Veilchen find verwelft, all the fine roses, 
pinks, and violets are faded; “sch fenne feinen Bruder, Oheim, und 
Meffen, I know his brother, uncle, and nephew. But we must say, Sob 
fenne feine Schrweiter (sister;, feinen Obeim, und feinen Neffen, the 
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first noun being of a different gender from the two others. - Thus also 
der Rock und die Welte, the coat and waistcoat ; fein Obeim und feine 
Reifen, Ais uncle and nephews. 


2. The pronoun referring to an antecedent, must agree 
with it in gender and number, but its case depends on 
some word of its own clause*; as, Sie Kinder, Dene (or 
welchen) Gie Wlmoien gaben, find unten, ibre Mutter (or die 
Mutter derfelben) ift mit ib nen gefonmen, the children to whom 
you gave alms, are below, their mother is come with them; 
Wo ift der Hut, den er brachte? where is the hat which he 
brought ? Das Volf und feine (not ibre, Volf being gram- 
matically in the singular number—compare § 127. Rule 5.) 
Unfiibrer, the people and their leaders. See also § 63. 


Obs. 2. With regard to the preceding rule, we must, however, remark, 
1.) When the antecedent is of neuter gender, and yet denominates a 
woman (see § 32.), the pronoun referring to it, generally, resumes the 
natural gender of the noun; as, Sih fenne 6a3 Deib; der Mann, mit 
dein fie fpricht, ift iby Bruder, J snow the woman ; the man with whom 
she speaks is her brother. Thus also in Schiller’s poem, das Diadchen 
aus der Gremde, all the pronouns referring to Madchen, maiden, are of 
the feminine gender. 2.) In reference to a sentence, or a clause, the 
pronoun is always in the neuter gender ; as, Gr will feinen einzigen Gopn 
enterben; welcdpes (or was) ibm wenig Chre macht, he wishes to disinherit 
his only son; which does him little credit ; weldjer (who) would refer ta 
Gobn. 3.) The neuter pronoun is sometimes used in reference to two or 
more nouns of different genders; sometimes, alsa, in reference to persons 
of both sexes, or whose sex is not regarded (though more frequently the 
masculine gender is used in the latter case): Welches ijt beffer, cin 
riibmlicber Tod oder cin ebriofes Leben? which is better, a glorious 
death, or an ignominious life? Cr verfprach bald zu fcbreiben, auch feine 
Michte verjprach es; und doch bat feines gefcthrieben, ke promised to 
write soon ; his niece, too, promised it; and yet neither (of them) did it ; 
Gin jedes (for ein jeder) hatte was anderes ju fagen, every one had some- 
thing or other to say (Goethe). 4.) In a somewhat similar manner the 


* This rule will easily be understood if we consider that, as a noun may 
vary in the next proposition the relation or case in which it was in the pre- 
ceding, though not its gender and number, the same must obtain with its 
substitute, the pronoun. Thus in, “ I know the man, the man lives close 
by,”’ the first noun (“ man’’) is in the accusative, the second in the nomina- 
tive, therefore the substitute of the latter must be he or who, though the an- 
tecedent is in the accusative. 
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neuter pronouns alles, as das, that; was, what, ate employed in re- © 
ference to people generally, or promiscuously : Ailes rennt, all are run 
ning, or every one runs; Was fich fucht, das findet fic, (those) who 
seek each other, will find each other.—We have noticed before (§ 64. 
Obs. 2. and § 59. Obs. 3.) the pronouns ¢$ and a8 when referring to 
@ preceding clause or a predicate: they are however used also, especially 
¢3, in reference to a following clause, but always implying that the sub- 
tance of that clause has previously engaged our attention; as, Gr 
ldugnet e3, duff cr fie liebe; ja er Cebauptet (not e8, this being quite 
new to the hearer) fogar, dafi er fie nie gefeben babe, he denies (it) that 
he loves her ; nay, he even maintains that he has never seen her. In several 
idiomatic expressions the accusative ¢$ has nearly the indefinite im- 
port of the impersonal ¢3, and is then not always translatable in Eng- 
lish; as, eS mit cinem aufnebmen, to cope with (or not to fear) a 
person; e3 mit Jemanbden balten, to be of the sentiment of (also to be 
partial to) a person. 


3. Twoor more substantives, or a pronoun and a noun, 
signifying the same subject, the first being explained or 
limited by the following, are said to be in apposition, and 
must be in the same case, but not necessarily of the same 
gender and number; though, if susceptible of a feminine 
termination (§33.), the latter noun ought to take it if the 
former be of the feminine gender ; as, 


Die Religion, unfer Troft, or unfere Trofterinn, (better than unfer 
Srojter), religion our comfort, or our comforter ; icy, Sov Freund (or 
Sore Greundinn, if a female speaks), 7, your friend ; feine Thorbeiten, 
die Quelle feines Ungliids, his follies, the source of his misfortunes ; 
Mein Vruder, der Kaufmann, fenne den Grafen, Soren Obcim, my 
brother, the merchant, knows the count, your uncle; ein Werk Tasfo’s, 
des grofien Dichters, a work of Tassos, the great poet ; Gib bewundere 
ibn ald Goldaten, Z admire him as a soldier—i.e. the object being the 
soldien—but als Goldat would signify that JZ, the subject, am a soldier ; 
Soh fiche nur ein Siingling, gwrichen euch, ben Bielerfabrnen, J stand 
but a youth between you, the men of long experience. 


Obs. 3. All common names, not merely those of persons, preceding 
proper names denoting the same subject, are considered in German as 
being in apposition, and therefore joined without a preposition. Hence 
we not only say, Konig Georg, sing George; der Apottel Paul, the 
Apostle Paul ; but also, der Monat May, the month of May ; de Stadt 
Hamburg, the city of Hamburgh ; die Fnfel Malta, the isle of Malta ; 
bas Ronigreicy Gpanien, the kingdom of Spain, But we must say, | ber 
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Konig von Spanien, the hing of Spain, because the two nouns deno- 
minate different subjects.—See also § 49. Obs. 3. 


4. Nouns denoting different objects joined by conjunc- 
tions, are in the same case, and the pronouns referring to 
them must be in the plural. number; as, Der Nachbar 


und fein Bruder mit ibren Gobnen und Vochtern waren dort, 
the neighbour and his brother with their sons and daughters 
were there; “Sch liebe fie mebr als ibn, Z love her more than 
(I love) him ; “ch liebe {te mebr al’ er, love her more than 
he (does). In the latter example the conjunction alg con- 
nects the pronouns ich and er, in the preceding one {ie 
and ifn. 

Obs. 4. As may be seen from the last example, the case of the ad- 
joined noun generally depends on some word understood. Hence, 
too, the noun or pronoun in an answer agrees in case with that of the 
question, as both depend on the same word; as, Wer fommt da, who 
comes there? der Rachbar, the neighbour ; Wem gebért ¢$ ? mir, fo 
whom does it belong? tome; Weffen Hut ift das? des Betters, whose 
hat is that? our cousin’s.—With reflective verbs (§ 67.) the noun pre- 
ceded by al5, or wie, agrees with the nominative, not with the reflect- 
ive pronoun; ‘but with transitive verbs used reflectively, it may, ac- 
cording to the sense, agree with either; as, Gr betrug fich wie cin Marr, 
he behaved like a fool; Gr betrachtet fic als etnen Martyrer, he consi- 
ders himself as a martyr ; Gr betrachtet fich immer, wie ein Geet, he is 
always viewing himself, like a coxcomb (does). 

Obs. 5. In conclusion we may remark, that when two or more indivi- 
duals of the same species, or class, are respectively qualitied by a different 
adjective, the substantive, when expressed only after the last adjective, 
isin German, contrary to the English practice, put in the singular num- 
ber; as, der englifibe und franjolifthe Ronig, the English and French 
kings ; die deutfche, griedhifce und lateinijde Gprache, the German, 
Greek, and Latin languages. The singular number is used sometimes 
also when a substantive refers to each of the individuals implied in the 
sentence ; as, Sie wiirden Gefabr laufen den Kopf gu verlieren, they 
would incur the danger of losing their heads. 

That after any number ending in ¢in, the noun is in the singular, 
and after those ending in half, in the plural, has already been noticed. 
(See pp. 115 and 119.) 

CASES. 


§ 121. The nominative ts independent, and therefore can- 
not, in strictness, be considered as the regimen of any other 
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word. The other cases must depend on, 2. e. be the regi- 
men of, some other word in the sentence. Such governing 
words are either verbs, adjectives (or adverbs), substantives 
(which, however, can govern only the genitive*—see 
§123.), or prepositions. The latter having been fully 
explained before (§ 100 to § 109), will not be further no- 
ticed here. 
USE OF THE NOMINATIVE. 

§ 122. The subject of the verb, whether the Jatter be 
active or passive, is in the nominative case (§ 23. obs.); as 
Der Konig font, the king comes ; Er wird geguiift, he zs 
greeted. With the following verbs not only the subject 
but also the noun following them, is in the nominative case: 
feyn, to be ; werden, to become ; bleiben, to remain}; and the 
verbs imporang being named, viz. heifen, in the sense of 
to be called ; and the passives of the verbs nennen, to name; 
taufen, to christen ; fcbelten or fchimpfen, to call by way of 
abuse ; as, Gt ift (Gi wird) eis reicher Mam, he ts (or becomes) 
arich man; Xch bleibe Shr Greand, J remain your friend ; 
Er wurde von iby ein VBetriiger genannt or geicholten, Ae was 
called a cheat by her. The impersonal, ¢8 gicbt, there zs, 
however, governs the accusative, like the personal verb 
geben, to give: (init gab e8 cinen Vater, der &c., once there 
was (or lived) a father, who §c. 

Obs. 1. The two nominatives in the above verbs may be considered 
as being in apposition, implying that the two nouns denote one and the 
same individual; hence when {epn and werden denote possession, they 
govern other cases (see pp. 313 and 320). Hence also the verbs of 
naming, used actively, govern both nounsin the accusative; as, Sie nannte, 
bief, or fchalt, den Mann einen Betriiger, she called the man a cheat. We 
may further observe here, that when the identity is given as a mere in- 
dividual , opinion, the second noun Is construed with fiir: Der Mann 


wird fiir’ cinen Be triiger gebalten, the man is thought (to be) a cheat. 
The second noun is construed with 3u if the character denoted 


* The second nouns in such expressions as “ brother to the king,” ‘secre. 
tary to the duke,” are in German in the genitive. 

+ The verb fcheinen, to appear, is generally classed with these verbs; but _ 
the second nominative evidently belongs to the verb feyn, which is understood ; 
as, @r (cheint mir cin Thor (i. e. gu fey), he appears to me (to be) a fool. 
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is caused through the action expressed by the verb; as, Gr wurde von 
iby gum Bettler gemacht, he was made a beggar by her. See also the 
7th signif. of gu § 105. 

Obs. 2. What in some languages is called the vocative case, that is, 
the object addressed or called upon, 1s in German always in the nomi- 
native, being in fact unconnected with any other word; as, Shnen, 
mein Here! darf ich es fagen, to you, sir! I may say it; Shnenmeinem 
Herren, would mean éo you, who are my master. Interjections, too, are 
commonly joined with a nominative case: © ich Ungliidlicber, O unfor- 
tunate man that I am! 0 der Narr, O the fool! Sometimes they are 
joined also with other cases; as, 0 6¢5 Marren, O the fool! o mich un- 
glildlichen, O unhappy me! Wobl, weh, and Heil are joined with the 
dative case; as wohl mir! it is well for me ; wehbe ihm! woe to him / 
Heil dem Konig! God save (lit. hail) the king ! 


THE GENITIVE. 


§ 123. Concerning the use of this case the following 
tules may be observed :— 


1. One substantive determining another denoting a dif- 
ferent thing is put in the genitive case; as, | 


Der Cigenthiimer des Gartensy, the proprietor of the garden; des Nachs 
bars Haus, the neighbour's house ; die Lange dev Strafie, the length of 
the street; cin Theil der Gefellfdaft, a part of the company ; dic Liebe 
ber Gitern, the love of the parents (in which phrase it can be known 
only from the context whether the parents be the subject or the object 
of love). 

Obs. 1. It is hardly necessary to observe that after numerals, adjec- 
tives (especially in the superlative), and adjective pronouns, the govern- 
ing substantive is often understood ; as, 3wet diefer Leute, éwo (indivi- 
duals) of these people ; der dritte des Meonats, the third (day) of the 
month ; der bocbfte aller Berge, the highest (mountain) of all mountains ; 
jeder derfelben, each (person) of them; viele der Helden, many of the 
heroes (compare § 52.). Poets sometimes even omit the adjective pro- 
noun: Die Hache die mich verfolgt if— nicht (supply de) des ivdifehen 
Richters, the revenge which pursues me is not that of the earthly judge. 

Obs. 2. From some of the above examples, and from those in § 119, 
it will be seen that in German, as in English, it is often optional to put 
the genitive either before or after the noun on which it depends. It 
must, however, be observed, that this option ceases, at least in prose, 
if the governing word has reference to number, and the genitive is 
joined with an article; for then the genitive preceding the governing 
word denotes its species or kind, whilst when following, it denotes a 
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quantity of definile individuals, of which the governing word forms a 
part. Thus, &3 giebt der Vetriiger viele (which is equivalent to viele 
Betriiger) in der Welt, denotes there are many cheats in the world ; but 
viele der Betriiger means, many of the cheats; Dev guten Gemalde 
war nur eine Fleine Ungabl im Saale, of good pictures there was but a 
small number in the saloon ; but cine Fleine Anzahl der guten Gemalde 
war &c., would mean, a small number of THE good pictures was &c. (the 
others being elsewhere). Numerals governing the genitive of personal 
pronouns are hardly ever used in a partitive sense—i. e. they express 
the whole, and not a part, of the quantity of that genitive, the latter . 
denoting, in the way just mentioned, the kind of persons indicated by 
the numeral, and therefore must always precede it; as, Sch babe ifrer (or 
deren, see p. 134) mebrere, I have several of them, i. e. of their kind ; 
unfer einer, one like (not of, for which we say ¢incr von und) us, or like - 
me ; Deiner vier fonnen das nicht aufheben, four like thee cannot lift that 
up*. Analogous to this are such expressions as, &% find unfer fech3 
(ibrer acht), there are six of us (eight of them). This observation ap- 
plies, in a great measure, also to relative pronouns; as, Siicher, deren er 
vicle feist, von denen (not deren) ev aber wenige gelefen hat, dooks of 
which he has many, but of which he has read few. It will be perceived 
that the first relative refers to books as a species, the second to particu- 
lar books. 

Obs. 3.. When two nouns are joined, of which the first denotes quan- 
tity, (i. e. weight, measure, or number,) and the second the substance 
or species of it, the latter is, generally, not declined, except that it 
takes the plural inflection ; as, ein Pfund Fleifth, a pound of meat ; cin 
Griice Brod, a piece of bread ; eine Menge Kinder, a number of children ; 
drei Flafchen Bein, three bottles of wine (see also the Srd rule of § 43). 
Such expressions as ein Regiment Hufaren, a regiment of hussars ; eine 
Heerde Schafe, a flock of sheep; ein Gericht Filme, a dish of fish ; eine 
Gehnur Perlen, a string of pearls; ein Wagen Holz, @ wagon-load of wood ; 
&c., are of the same description, the first substantives having refer- 
ence to the quantity of the latter. In the preceding cases the first noun 
may be considered as defining the extent of the quantity of the second, 
so that the two nouns do not denote different objects; but when the 
second noun is preceded by a definitive, so that its quantity is of a larger 
extent than that indicated by the governing noun, it is put in the ge- 
nitive, or construed with von; as, ein Glas des teften Weines, or von 
dem beften Weine, a glass of the best wine ; eine Menge diefer Vogel, a 
number of these birds.» It may easily be perceived that the nouns deno- 


* Asthe genitive relation is, with reference to personal pronouns, ex press~ 
ed either by von (see, Obs. 4.) or by possessive pronouns, this is the only way 
in which their genitive can be used according to the first rule, i, e, as the re- 
gimen of a noun (expressed or understoad). 
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ting quantity are construed in German as numerals, and we say, cine 
Menge Cier, and eine Menge diefer Cier, a number of eggs, and anumber 
of these eggs, just as we say 3W0lf (twelve) Gier, and 3wolf dicfer Gier. 
However, when preceded by an adjective, the second noun may be put 
either in the genitive, or in the same case with the preceding noun, 
which latter is especially the case in colluquial languace ; as, Hier ift 
ein Glas rothen Weines, or rother Wein, here ts a glass of red wine ; 
ein Prund hollandifder, or bodandifche, Butter, a pound of Dutch butter. 
In the dative plural, the second noun occurs with and without its in- 
flection of n; as, mit ciner Dienge Kindern, or Kinder, with a number 
of children. 

Obs. 4. The relation of the genitive is frequently expressed by the 
preposition von. Besides the cases mentioned before (p. 249, under 
von), we may notice the following:—1.) With all personal pronouns, 
as well as with adjective pronouns when not preceded by an article 
(§ 62); chiefly, however, when a partitive relation is implied; as, der 
bejte von euch, thebest of you; zwei von ibnen, twoofthem; ein Greund 
von mir, a friend of mine* ; das Ende davon, the end of it (or of that ; 
see § 64. Obs. 4.) ; Der leGte von allen, the last of all; eines von beiden, 
one of the two (things). 2.) When implying a severing ; as, Rimm ein 
Prund von diefem Pulver, take a pound of this powder ; die Wolle von 
—gwei Gchafen, the wool of two sheep. The mere partitive relation, 
_ without the idea of severance, is best rendered by the genitive case ; 
though in several instances either construction is admissible; as, ein 
Dhetl der Stadt, or von der Stadt, a part of the city; der treuefte meb 
her Greunde or von meinen Greunden, the most faithful of my friends. 
3.) After all superlatives with am (§54.), Gr ift am gliidlicyten von allen 
ibren Kindern, he is the happiest of all her children ; Dev Udler fliegt 
am Hodften von allen Bogeln, the eagle flies highest of all birds. 4.) Be- 
fore proper names of places, die Ginwohner von Paris, the inhabitants of 
Paris ; die Belagerung von Prag, the siege of Prague. Other geographi- 
cal names, too, when without an article, are more commonly construed 
with von, especially if referring to possession, or to the title of a person : 
die Croberung von Malta, the conquest of Malta; dev Konig von Eng: 
land, the king of England ; der Herzog von Braunfchweig, the Duke of 
Brunswick. The pronouns jemand ¢, somebody ; niemand +, nobody ; wer, 


* Before substantives with the Saxon genitive (—s) the English of is 
likewise rendered in Gerinan by von; as, a soldier of the king's, eiuer von des 
RKinigs Goldaten; a friend of my father’s, einer von den Freunden meined 
Baters. 

+ Except the adjectives in such expressions as jemand fremdes, some stranger; 
niemand anders, none else, &c., which are genitives, existing already in Old 
German (seeGrimm’s D.Grammatik,vol.iv.) However, according toAdelung, 
such expressions ought to be avoided as vulgar. | 
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who; and derjenige, 4e who, do not govern the genitive case, and the 
partitive relation implied must be rendered by one of the prepositions, 
von, aus, or Unter; as, niemand von (or unter) euch, none of you; jemand. 
aus der Familie, some one of the family ; dicjenigen unter (or von) den 
Gtudenten, those of the students. Before the name of the month in dates, 
and after numerals in erlet (§ 57.), the English of is not expressed in 
German ; and seldom after the nouns, Urt, sort or kind ; and Gattung, 
species ; as, den zwolften Upril, the 12th of April; allertei Unfinn, ad 
sorts of nonsense ; cine Wrt Holz, @ sort of wood; eine Satta ayifche 
(also von ifden), a species of fish. 


2. With regard to verbs governing the genitive, the 
following lists are generally given by grammarians: 


a.) Neuter verbs: 


achten, to mind. 

_bediirfen, ¢o stand in need of. 
begebren, fo wish or ask for. 
brauchen, to want. 

entrathen, to dispense with. 
entbebren, to be, or do, without. 
erwdbnen, to mention. 
geniefien, to enjoy. 

gedenfen, to remember, think of. 
harren, to wait for. 

lacben, fo laugh at. 


pflegen, fo nurse. 

fepn, Zo be (in the sense of belong- 
ang to, see obs. 5.). 

fcbonen, to spare. 

fpotten, to mock. 

verfeblen, to miss. 

vergelfin, fo forget. 

wabhr nebmen or gewabr werden, to 
percewe, become aware of. 

warten, fo wait for ; also, to tend. 


Examples: Gr achtet meines Hathes nicht, he does not mind my advice 
(when denoting to esteem, achten requires the accusative) ; Wir pflegten 
feiner (or ifn, see obs. 5.), we nursed him ; cdenfe meiner, remember 
me. 


6.) Reflective verbs, i. e. verbs governing the genitive 
besides the accusative of the reflective pronoun: 


fich annebmen, zo interest oneself 
Sor, to take the part of. 

— bedienen, to make use of. 

— befleifen, zo apply oneself to, to 
study. 

— hegeben, fo resign, give up. 

— hemddtigen or bemeiftern, to 
take or bring into one’s possession. 

— bhefcbeiden, to resign, submit. 


fic befinnen,to recollect, toconsider. 

— entdufern, to divest oneself of. 

— enthalten, to abstain from. 

— entyblasen, to dismiss (from 
one’s mind), éo rid oneself of. 

— entfinnen or erinnern, to re 
member, to call to one’s recollec- 
tion. 

— erbarmen, to take pity. 
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fich evwebren, to defend oneself. mejjen, or erfiignen, zo dare a 
— freuen or erfreuen,to rejoice at, thing). 

— getroften, to hope and trust. fich verfeben, to expect, to be pre- 
— ruhmen, to boast of. pared for (a thing). 

— fddimen, to be ashamed of. — weigern, to refuse. 


— unterfangen, unterwinden, ver 


Examples: Sch erbarmte mich teiner, LZ took pity on him ; Bedienen 
Gie fich deffen, make use of it; Gch fonnte mich des Lachens nicht ent: 
balten, I could not refrain from lau;hing ; Gr hatte fich deffen nicht ver: 
feben, he was not prepared for that. 


c.) The following transitive verbs, which having two 
objects, a person and a thing, take the former in the accu- 
sative and the latter in the genitive : 
anflagen, to accuse, indict. entwepnen, to break (one) of a ha- 
berauben, to dereave. bit, to wean. 


befcbuldigen, fo impute, charge. ° iiberfiibren, to convince ; to convict. 
enttinten or entledigen, fo release, tiberfeben, to spare, save (one the 


deliver. trouble). . 
enthlofen or entfleiden, to divest  iiberzcugen, to convince, persuade. 
or deprive of. verficbern, fo assure.—See, how- 
entladen, fo relieve, disburden, ever, p. 320. 
entlajfen, to dismiss from. wiirdigen, to deign. 


entfefen, to discharge or dismiss  3eihen, to accuse. 
(from an office). 


Examples: Ginen des Diebhftahls anflagen or befcbulbigen, to accuse 
one of theft; Gr wurde feines Gides enthunden, und feines Umtes ent: 
fet, Ae was released from his oath and dismissed from his office. 

Obs. 5. We add the following remarks :—1.) Several verbs of the 
above lists are construed also with prepositions (an, von, or iiber) in- 
stead of the genitive, especially in colloquial language. Thus we may 
‘say ven etwas enthicfen or entfleiden, to bare, or strip of anything ; 
fich an etwas erinnern, to recollect a thing; iber cinen fpotten*, or 
facben*, to mock, or laugh at one; fich iiber etwas freuen, to rejoice 
at anything. All the verbs of the first list, with the exception of geden- 
fen (in the sense of mentioning), barren, laden, and fpotten, often 
take the accusative instead of the genitive. Upon the whole it may 
be said, that the genitive as the regimen of verbs, is more peculiar to 
poetry ; where, indeed, many other verbs are, in imitation of the Old 
language, joined with the genitive, although they never take this case in 


* With the genitive, however, {aden and fpotten imply rather defiance, or 
contemptuousness, which is not the case with the above construction, 
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prose. Thus we sometimes meet with such expressions as, {ith jeded' 
Greuels erfrechen, fo dare any atrocity ; feines Falle3 froplocten, to 
exult at his fall; der Rofent pfliicen, to pluck roses ; des Weines + trin: 
fen, to drink wine. 2.) Several verbs are only in particular expressions 
jeined with the genitive; as, einen de Landes verweifen, to banish one 
from the country ; einen eines BVeffern belepren, fo teach one better, to 
correct one of a wrong opinion ; ich feiner Haut webren, to defend one’s 
life ;. der Hoffnung, or de3 Glaubens, teben, to live in the hope, or in the 
belief’; ficy bei einem Raths erholen, to ask advice of anybody ; e8 lopnt 
der Miibe nicht, it ts not worth the trouble ; and several others, which | 
must be learned from practice. 3.) The verb fepn, like the verb to be 
in English, is joined with the genitive, if property, or belonging to, is im- 
plied; as, Go gebet bem RKaifer was: des Kaifers ijt, render therefore 
unto Cesar the things which are-Casar’s. See also § 59, Obs: 1. But in 
this and similar instances the genitive may perhaps depend upon a noun 
understood; in many other-instances, however, the case seems to de. 
pend merely on the verb; as, Sch bin Shrer Meinung, ZF am of your 
opinion; Gr ift reinen Herzens, he ts of a pure heart ; Das ift meines 
Amees nicht, thatis not my business or duty ; Sie ijt meines Ge fchlechres, 
she is of my sex, &c. 


THE GENITIVE. 


3. The following is a list of the adjectives. and adverbs 
that require the genitive case :— 


[Those marked with a star may be construed indifferently with the ace 
cusative or geuitive.} 


anfid)tig (werden), (to get) asight of. 

bediirftig or benothigt, i want or 
need of. 

bewuét, conscious of. 

eingedenf, remembering, mindful of. 

fabig, capable of. 

froh(werden), enjoying, happy with. 


*gewabr (werden),(todecome)aware : 
of. 


qemartig, expecting. 
jewif, certain of. 
*gewobnt, accustomed to. 


habbaft (werden), . (to get) posses. 


sion of. 


binfichtlich or rilctfichtlid), regard- 


ing, with respect to. 
fundig, acquainted with, skilled in. 
*los, rid. 
madtig, én polos or master of. 
«miibe, fatt, or uberdrilfiig, tired, 
or-sick of. 
fcbuldig, guilty of. 
ficber, sure, certain of. 


theilbaft or theilbaftig, partaking 


‘ in. 
verdachtig, suspected of. 
verluftig, forfeited. 


. “poll, full of. . 


werth, worth ; worthy of. 
wilrdig, worthy of. 


+ This is analo 
in old German. 


ous to the French article partitive, which was in ‘fall use 
Grimm’s Deutsche Grammiatik, Vol. 4. 


ZE 
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Examples: Gb tin deffen (or das) milde, J am tired of that; Gr iff 
feiner Gace gewif, he is certain of his point ; einer Gace gewartig 
fepn, to be in expectation of a thing; Geb bin diefer Chre nicht wir: 
dig (or werth), I am not worthy of this honour; C38 ijt der Mii$e 
werth, itis worth while (in reference to price, werth requires the accu- 
sative: (4 ijt das Geld werth, it is worth the money); Gie ift derfen (or 
dazu) fubig, she is capable of it; ciner (or cine) Gache gewabr werden, 
to perceive or descry anything ; feines Lebens froh werden, to enjoy one’s 
life (froh uber ctwag, denotes glad-of anything) ; vol guten Weines 
(or guten Wein), full of good wine. When compounded with un they go- 
vern the same case; as, meincr Darnung uncingedenf, unmindfd of my 
warning ; de Weges untundig, unacquainted with the way. 

Poets join a great many adjectives with the genitive—as frei, ledig, 

ftol3, &c.—which usually are construed with prepositions. 


.4. The genitive is often used as a mere modification of 
the verb, without being the regimen of any other word in 
the proposition*, and is then called the adverbial genitive. 
Thus the adverbs formed from adjectives combined with 
Weife, or MagFen, are adverbial genitives,—see page 219. 
Of the. same nature are the genitives of the 2nd remark in 
the last Ols. Time also is frequently denoted by genitives 
of this description.—See § 106, Obs. . The adverbial geni- 
tive, which, as may be seen from the examples here alluded 
to, mostly consists of a substantive and an adjective, or par- 
ticiple; cannot, however be employed optionally. of all nouns, 
but is limited to particular expressions sanctioned by usage, 
of which we subjoin some further examples: — 

gerade Weges, straightways ; meines Wiens, as far as I know; 
chener Erde wobnen, to live on the ground floor ; Gebe deiner Wege (or. 
deines Weges), go your way; grofiten Lpeild, for the most part ; fteben: 
ben Gufes, immediately (stante pede in Latin); unverrichteter Cache, 
without naving obtained one’s end, &c. | 


USE OF THE DATIVE. 
§ 124. “The dative does not denote the irampuaes object 


|" * Hence it is sometimes called the genitive absolute when used in this ways 


bt ae 


* 
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of the action (which is the office of the accusative), but the 


“mediate or indirect object of it, the person* for whose be- 


‘nefit or injury itis done. Accordingly, with verbs that have 
both an immediate or direct, and a mediate or indirect ob- 
ject, the former is put in the accusative and the latter i in the 
dative; as, 


Sch yeigte ((chictte, gab, veriprach, verfaufte) Jorem Bruder den 
Ring, I showed (sent, gave, promised, sold) tot your brother the ring ; 


- einem etwas verrathen (fagen, fcreiben, &c.), to reveal (tell, write, &e.) 


anything toa person(cinen verrathen means, to betray a person) ; einem 


* Gehmerzen verurfachen, to cause pain toa person; Er hat mirein Bud 


gefauft, he has bought (fort) me a book. (See also the examples, p. 59.) 


Obs. 1. In English, as may partly be seen from the preceding exam- 
ples, the sign of the dative case is ¢o, or for, either expressed or under- 
stood. However, when ¢o notes merely the object of the direction, 
without any reference to interest or concern, it is not the mark of the 


dative, and must then be rendered in German by an, or ju ;. as, Address 
yourself to him, wenden Cie fid) anion. Thus also, Sd) fcbictte meinen 


DBedienten ju GForem Obeim denotes, J sent my servant to your uncle, 


implying for some purpose of my own, for instance,.to inquird for 


something; but Sch fcictte Shrem Opeim. meinen Bedienten means, 
I sent your uncle my servant, namely, for his benefit, e. g. to assist him. 


We may say einem, or an einen, {chreiben, to write to a person; the 


former phrase has some indirect reference to what we communicate, 
though this may not be mentioned, and generally relates to persons who 
expect to hear from us; but an einen fchreifen means merely, to ad- 
‘dress a@ person in writing: Sc) (hrieb an den Konig, J wrote to the king. 
Thus also fagen, if equivalent-to el/, is construed with the dative; but . 
if construed with 3u, it can be rendered only by say; as Sch fagte ibm 
alles, I told him everything ; Gagen Gie meinem Kutfder, da &c., tell 
{to) my coachman that, &c.; Das ift fonderbar, fagte er zu ifr, this i is 
strange, said he to her. When to refers merely to the outward form or 
‘behaviour, it must be rendered by gegen; as, He was polite (rude, con- 
descending, &c. ) to me, ev war pony (grob, perablaifend, - gegen 
mich. , 


* The accusative applies equally to persons or things ; but the dative, from 
its implying the idea of being interested in an event, is naturally applicable only 
to persons, or personified objects ; for which reason itis also called the personal 
case. It must be allowed, however, that in many of the instances wherein _ 
inanimate objects are in the dative, the personification is not very obvious. 
See Obs. 4. 

+ See the next Oés. 
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For, as the mark of the dative in construction with verbs, has the 
accessory idea of causing gratification, or the contrary ; but if denoting 
merely providing for, without any reference to the feeling of the object, 

‘ft is rendered by fiir; as, Yc habe Fhnen etwas mitgebradt, J have 
brought something for you,—i. e. for gour gratification ; Fir wen (not 
wem, unless we know that it is intended as a present) faufen Gie dag 
Pferd? for whom do you buy this horse ? Gort forgt filr uns alle, God 
provides for us all (compare also Ods. 8, of this section, and § 105, Ods. 
8). In some instances the German dative is rendered in English by 
from ; as, Gr verbeplte mir die Wahrheit, ke concealed the truth from me ; 
Gie (abl ibm die Ubr, she stole the watch from him. As the regimen of 
-compound verbs, the noun corresponding to it in English is frequently , 
governed by a preposition answering to the German separable particle ; 
—+see the examples of the next rule. Poets use the dative also where, 
in prose, a preposition is used; as, Yo) .ftaune dem (for ilber dad) 
Wunder, I am astonished at the wonder. 

Obs. 2. The dative mir, for me, is often, but chiefly in colloquial lan- 
guage, used emphatically, implying that a thing is quite after one’s mind 
or idea, or, ironically, the contrary; as, Da lobe ich) mir bas Goldaten 
Leben, I praise a soldier's life, that is the life for me; Das nenne ih 
mireinen Helden, that is what I callahero. The pronouns bir, for thee, 
and Jhnen, for you, are sometimes used in a similar manner to excite 
the hearer’s attention, or surprise ; as, Daé ift Shnen cin Mann, der vers 
ftebet Shnen alles, that te a man for you, he understands anything. With 
an imperative, mir has often the force of rendering the order more av- 
thoritative ; as, Thuc mir bem Knaben nichts gu Leide, do sot do any 
harm to the boy (if you will not offend me)*. 


The following special rules on the use of the dative are, 
for the most part, but illustrations of the above definition 
of this case :-— | 

1. If the object of a compound verb depends chiefty on 
the separable particle, it is in the dative, if it be a person 
(see Obs. 4), whether the verb be transitive, governing an 
accusative besides, or intransitive; as, | 
einem etwas auflegen (unterlegen, or vorlegen), fo day anything upon 


(under,or before) a person,—which may be solved into ¢twas auf (unter, 
or por) einen leget (see however Obs. 4); einem etwas einreden, Zo per- 


¢ This use of the personal pronouns is, as may be seen. from some of the 
above examples, not foreign to the English idiom, and more especially in the 
imperative: ‘‘Rob me the treasury,” says Falstaff; which we should best 
rendet literally, Pliindere mir die Gchagtammer. 
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suade @ person to any thing ; einem auflauern, to waylay (lit. to watch ° 
for) @person; cinem etwas abfaufen, to buy. anything from a person. 


Except compounds with an, which, if implying mo- 
tion or direction (see an, p. 292), require the person to 
which an refers to be in the accusative, if it be the only 
regimen of the verb ; as, einen anreden, anjeben, anlacheln, 
to address, to look at, to smile at, a person. But if no mo- 
tion or direction is implied, or if there be two objects of 
the verb, the person must be in the dative, according to 
_the preceding:rule ; as, Das ftebet mir nicht an, that does 
“not fit, or suit, me; einem etwas anbangen, ¢o attach any- 
thing to a person. 

Oés. 3. The preceding rule obtains also with verbs. sounpetinea with 
the particles, guvor, bevor, voran, or voraus, before; vorilber or vorbel, 
by (see § 107, Obs. 4); and the object referred to by the particle is 
therefore in the dative ; as, Gr eilte mir voraus, he hastened on before 
me ; Giefommen mir zuvor, you anticipate me (lit. you come before nie). 
. It needs hardly tg be observed, that the above rule cannot apply to 
compounds in which the import of the particle is not distinctly or se- 
parately felt ; as in such verbs the case required’ depends on the sense 
conveyed by the whole compound, and not on that of any component 
part. Thus, abdanfen, to dismiss ; aus(teben, to bear, govern an-accu- 
sative, though danfen, ¢o thank, and fiehen, fo stand, are neuter verbs 
in German. Such accusatives, however, originated probably in the 
idiom noticed p. 323, Rule d. 

Obs. 4. In the preceding examples the dative depending on the par- 
ticle, indicates that the object is interested in the action; but when a 
local relation only is to be indicated, the governed noun being-either a 
thing, or a person considered merely as an object in space, or time, it is 
construed with a preposition, which in some instances is repeated as a 
component part of the verb (etwas an einen Pfabl anbinden, to tie any- 
thing to a post ; see also the end of Ods. 1 ,»§ 107) ; but more commonly 
the simple verb is used in such cases ; as, Man bat ju vicl auf. den Was 
gen geladen, they have loaded too ioh upon the waggon (though we 
should say, Dan hat dem Thier zu viel aufgeladen, they have laden the 
beast too much ; the dative implying that the animal, as a sentient being, 
suffers from it); etwas unter den Zifds, or vor das-Haus, legen, to lay 
anything under the table, or before the house. The learner must therefore 
‘not confound the two constructions, though they should both govern 
the same case. Thus, Gr ftand mir bci denotes, he assisted me; Gr 
ftand bei mit, he stood near me; Sh wartete ibm auf, Z waited. upon 
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him; Sch wartete auf ifn, J waited for him ; einem nachblaufen, to rx 
after one (in order to oyertake him); nach einem laufen,.to rzs_fors 
person. Usage, however, does not always observe this analogy, but re- 
quires sometimes a preposition in reference to persons, and sometimes 
vice versé, the mere dative in reference to things. Thus we say, fid 
tei einem einfcomeicheln, to insinuate oneself with a person; von einem 
abfallen (for einem abfallen, which is also used), to fall: off (desert the 
party of) a person; eine Gache der andern vorzieben, to prefer one thiag 
to another. 


2. The followjng verbs, which do not belong to the pre- 
ceding rule, likewise govern the dative case :— 
a.) These intransitive verbs :— 


antworten, to answer. gefallen, to please. 
begegnen, fo meet. gebormen, to obey. - 
bebagen, to suit. geniigen, to suffice. 


danfen, to thank. 

dienen, fo serve. 

droben, to threaten. 

entfabren, to slip, or escape from. 
Also all other verbs in which ent 
denotesaway or from (see p.28 5). 

entfagen, to renounce. 

entiprecben, to answer, correspond. 


erliegen, or unterliegen, to sink . 


- under, to succumb. 
feblen, to be wanting ; also to ail. 
flucben, to curse. 
folgen, to follow. 
fropnen, to be the drudge. 


gleichen, to resemble. 

gratuliven, to congratulate. 

belfen, to help (with all its com- 
pounds, as, ab: auf: ausbelfen). 

leuchten, to light, show or. give light. 

fbaden, to hurt. 

fchbmeiceln, to flatter. 

fteuern, fo stop, restrain. 

trauen, to confide in, to trust. 

trogen, to defy, dare. 

webren, to check, to prevent *. 

widerfpreden, to contradict. 

wideriteben, to resist. 

willfabren, to comply with. - 


besides a number of other intransitives, which are also in English con- 
strued with ¢o as the mark of the dative; as, fcheinen, to appear (to 
one); buldigen, to do homage ; nugen, frommen, or fruditen, to be of 
use; weichen, to yield or give way; rufen, to call to (in the sense of 
to call, to summon, which is its more common import, it governs the 
accusative); winfen, to make a sign (to one), &c. 

b.) The following impersonals (compare § 88) :— 


&$ abnet.mir, my mind forebodes, I have a presentiment ; ¢8 beliebt s sir, 


. » When joined with the accusative of the thing, it denotes to forbid ; Wer 
fann mir das wehren? who can forbid me that ? Sich webren denotes, to defend 
oneself. 
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L chose, I am pleased ;.¢8 diinft mir (or mich), it seems to me ; es eFelt 
mir (or mid), J loath; e$ grauet mir, I feel a dread, or horror; 8 gebet 
‘mir (gut, or (chledt), i goes (well, or bad) with me ; ¢3 (bwindelt mir, 
I feel giddy ; ¢8 trdumt mir, J dream ; also ¢3 iff andes wird, referring 
to the feelings or sensations* (see the examples, p. 201). Further, the 
following verbs, which are used in the third person only : befommen, 
in the sense of fo agree with ; bevor fteben, to impend ; gebiibren, gezies 
men, to be becoming ; gelingen, gerathen, gliiden, to succeed ; and the 
opposite verbs, miflingen, mifgliicten, febl (chlagen, to fad ; gefcheben, 
to happen; mangein, gebrecen, to be wanting, to need; obliegen, to be 
incumbent ; paffen, to suit ; igen, fteben, or lajfen, in the sense of /it- 
ting ; and wibderfabren, to befall ; as, © ge(chieht mir Unrecht, 7 am 
wronged ; Shm feblt Geld, se needs money ; Das Kteid frebet, or last, 
ibm gut, the coat fits him well. : 


Obs. 5. With the following verbs usage is not uniform regarding the 
personal object depending on them, which is found both in the dative 
and the accusative :—anfommen, in the sense of fo befall: €3 fam 
iom, or (less commonly, though more analogically—see the exception, 
p. $17) ibn, cine Gurdet an, fear came on him; anliegen, in the import - 
of soliciting : Gr lag mir, or mich, an, he solicited me; gelten, to be in-: 
tended for : Wem, or wen, galt diefer Geufzer ? for whom was this sigh? 
In the sense of ¢o be at stake, or to cost, it is mostly construed with the 
accusative only: G3 gilt mein Leben, my life is at stake. Koften, to cost, 
ought always to take the person in the dative, according to the general 
rule: Das foftet mir (better than mich, as it is sometimes found) eine 
RKleinigéeit, this costs me a trifle.—sHeifien, in the sense of to did, and 
lebren, to teach, take the dative or the accusative uf the person if at- 
tended by an accusative of the thing, but exclusively the accusative of 
the person if attended by an infinitive ; as, Wer bief dir, or dict, diefes? 
who bid you this? Cr lehrte mir, or micht, diefe Runft, he taught me this 
art; Gr leprte mich (not mir) fchreiben, he taught me to write ; Wer 
bieB dich fommen? who bid you to come? verfichern, to assure, takes 


aD 
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* We may here notice also the idiomatic expressions, © (en dem (or dem 
fey) wie ihm will (or wolle), be that as it may ; Wenn dem jo ift, if that is the case. 

+ This accusative, for which the best authorities may be quoted, is djsap- 
proved of by Adelung and other grammarians as being against analogy, 
which requires the person to be in the dative if joined with the accusative of 
the thing. But this apparent anomaly may be accounted for by. supposin 
the accusative of the thing to be governed by some infinitive understood 
(in the first of these examples the infinitive thun, to do, in the second ver(tehen, 
to understand, or some other infinitive, might be supplied by the mind); espe- 
cially as verbs joined with an infinitive without the particle ju (see § 81. Obs. 
2), have a tendency to this ellipsis. —See § 82, Obs. 3. 
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either the person in the dative and the thing in the accusative, or, as 
stated, p. $12, the person in the accusative and the thing in the geni- 
tive: Gr verficherte mir feine, or mich feiner, Freundicbaft, he assured 
me of his friendship. Accordingly we may say indiscriminately, Gr ver: 
ficberte mir, or mich, daf er mein Greund fey, he assured me that ke 
was my friend. In the first case (er verficherte mir), the clause, daf 
er mein Greund fey, is a circumlocution of theaccusative (feine Freund: 
{cvaft), in the second of the genitive. ‘When denoting ¢o insure, it is 
always construed regularly, viz. the thing in the accusative, and the 
person, if there be one, in the dative: (¢inem) ein Ccbuf verfichern, to 
insure (one) a ship. 


8. The dative is frequently used where in English the 
genitive, or, which is the same, the possessive pronoun 
is used; but only when the possessor is interested in the 
action Or state, so that in fact there is at the same time a 
dative relation involved ; as, 


Dem Nachbar ift das Haus abgebrannt, the neighbour's house is burnt 
down ; Der Sobn liegt mir frant, my son lies ill; but we say, Gs find 
viele Gebdude abgebrannt, unter andern des Machbars Haus, many 
buildings are burnt, among others the neighbour's house : for here we do 
not refer, as in the first example, to the injury sustained, but want 
merely to point out the house. Take also these examples of the Ger- 
man dative answering to the English genitive: @r verwundete mir den 
Arm, he wounded my arm; Nan fann den Leuten nicht ins Herz fehen, 
one cannot look intu the hearts of people ; Gr tachte tbr ins Gefirbe, 
he laughed in her face. To this rule belong also such expressions as 
zur Geite, at the side of; 3u Gilfien, at the feet of; 3ur redten (or gur 
linfen), fo the right (or left) of ; 3u Dienften, at the service of ; as, Sie 
ftand ibm zur Geite (zur rechten yand), she stood at his stde (at his right 
hand) ; Das ftehet Fhnen zu Dienften, this is at your service. If werden 
is construed with the dative of the person, there seems to be an ellipsis 
of 3u Theil, to the share, or lot, of ; Mir wurde fein folches Gti (i. e. 
3u Doeil), no such fortune fell to my lot. 


Obs. 6. As in English, the person may be in the accusative as the im- 
mediate object of the verb, and yet:a part of it mentioned as the pecu- 
liar scene, as it were, of the action; as, Gr vermundete mich am Arm, 
he wounded me in the arm. If the noun denoting a part of the body, is 
in the accusative as the regimen of a preposition noting the aim or end 
of theaction, the person may often, according to Adelung, indifferently be 
put in the dative, or in the accusative. Du twirff ibm, or ibn, in die Fer: 
fen frechen, thou shalt bruise his heel (lit. thou shalt sting him in the heel). 


é 
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Yet present usage is decidedly inclined to the accusative of the person 
in such cases: Gr fclug fie auf den Ricken, he struck her on the back ; 
Gie lobte ion ins Ungeftcht, she praised him to his face. ‘The question 


.is however not yet finally decided among grammarians *. 


wn 


4. Adjectives that are predicated of a subject not in an 
absolute sense, but relatively, that is, only in relation to the 


‘feelings-or capacity of a particular person, take that person 
-in the dative. This rule comprehends a very large number 


of adjectives (see the next Ods.). Indeed all adjectives, 
when joined with the particles ju, ¢oo, and genug, enough, 
may fall under this rule. 


Examples: Das ift mir angenebm (erfreulich, gleicbgilltig, febwer, 


‘unmoglich, deutticb, befannt, niiglich, &c.), that is agreeable (rejoicing, 


indifferent, difficult, tmpossible, plain, known, useful, &c.) to me ; Er ift 
iby freu (ergeber, geborfam, verwandt, &c.), he is faithful (attached, 
‘Obedient, related, &c.) to her ; Das ijt mir zu weit (gu Hod, zu wenig, 
&c.), that is too far (too high, too little, &c.) for me ; Sit Gonen die Dinee 
fcbwarg genug ? is the ink black enough for you? 


Obs. 7. The class of adjectives belonging to the preceding rule 3s too 
extensive to be enumerated heret; but fortunately this is not neces- 
sary, as nearly all of them are also in English construed with the sign 
of the dative. Indeed, the dative they are joined with, can hardly be 


* Generally, when the prepositional phrase determines the end of the ae- 


‘tion as uns immediately from ‘the nominative, the verb is intransitive, and 


cannot therefore govern an accusative. With transitive verbs the preposition 
notes either the scene of the action, and requires then the dative of its object 
(see the first example in the above (és. ), or, if it notes the end, it refers to the 
passive object. Thus, Gr (prang fn das Wafer, he sumped into the waters Ge 
ftie6 fle in bas Waffer, he pushed her into the water: in the first example the 
prepositional phrase (in ba Waffer) points out the end of the agent’s energy ; 
in the second this is done by the accusative of the verb (fie), whilst the end 
marked by the prepositional phrase refers to a later moment, to the effect on 
the object. So far usage is uniform : the question at issue here is, whether a 
transitive verb, having an accusative as the object of its aim, may yet be 
joined with a prepositional phrase to designate that aim more accurately; 
or, whether the marking of the same moment of the action by two different 
objects—that of the verb and the preposition—is not analogous to a verb go- 
verning two accusatives, which is generally allowed to be against the genius 
of the German language. In the latter case, either the regimen of the verb 
or that of the preposition, ought to be in the dative case. 

+ The long lists given of them by grammarians comprehend after all but 
a minor part of them. 
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‘considered as their regimen ; for the usual relation of this case (con- 
cern or interest), denoted by it, is implied rather in the whole proposi- 
tion than in the mere adjective, as may be seen from the fact that sub- 
stantives too, when used in the same restrictive sense, are joined with 
the dative case. Thus we say, Das ift mir eine Kleinigfeit, that isa 
trifle for me ; Dem Bandalen find fie Stein, to the Vandal they (the an- 
' tique marbles) are but stone (Schiller). 


’ 


Oés. 8. In reference to things, these adjectives are construed with s 
preposition (compare Obs. 1); as, Das iff nugplic gu meiner Retfe, 
that is useful for my journey ; nothwendig gu meiner Whficht, necessary 
for my intention ; gut genug filr den Winter, good enough for the winter. 
Even when referring to persons they admit sometimes prepositions, espe- 
cially when joined with ju, or genug. Thus we would indiscriminately 
say, Das ift mir, or fiir mich, ju theuer, that ts too dear for me. Never- 
theless, on a closer examination it will often be found that the dative 
has reference to the will or liking of the person, whilst the preposition 
_vefers to fitness or necessity arising from external circumstances. Soe, 
for instance, Das Tuch iff ihm nicht fein genug, the cloth is not - 
enough for him, would generally mean that he dislikes the quality; but 
if I give it as my own opinion, viz. that I think the quality unfit for him, 
he having perhaps never seen it, I must say, Das Duch ift nicht fein 
genug fiir ifn. 


USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 125. With regard to the use of this case we observe 
as follows :— | 

1. All transitive verbs govern an accusative as the im- 
mediate object of the energy they denote (see p. 54); 
as, einen Menfchen fdlagen (lieben, baffen, &c.), to strike 
(love, hate, &c.) a man; einen Brief {chreiben, to write a 
letter. | 

2. Reflective verbs take the accusative of the personal 
‘pronoun (see §87), with the exception of the few mentioned, 
p. 199, as governing the dative. 

3. Most impersonal verbs that in English have the full 
‘conjugation, are joined with a noun or pronoun in the ac- 
cusative, answering to the English nominative; as, ¢3 wun: 
dert mich, I wonder,—see § 88. Some poe the dative, for 
which see p. 318. 
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_ 4, The accusative is used adverbially, to mark— 


a.)-Time, for which see § 106, Ods. 

b.) The place along which any motion takes place ; as, Diefe Gtrafe 
mug er fommen, this road he must come ; Gebe deine Wege, go your 
way. Generally some adverb of direction follows the accusative in 
such instances; as, den Berg hinauf, up the hill; den Flufi hinab, down 
the river. . | 

c.) The extent of space, or of time ; or the weight, or value ; as, eine 
Meile von hier, a mile from here; einige Tage warten, to wait a few days ; 
Das wiegt einen 3entner, this weighs a hundred-weight. This accusative, 
too, is generally followed by some word (mostly an adjective) of a kin- 
dred import—i. e. referring to space,time, &c.; einen Gufi breit, a foot 
broad ; feinen Scbritt weiter, no step farther ; ; einen Monat alt, a 
month old; filnf Pfund fewer, jive pounds in weight ; einen Shaler 
werth, worth a dollar, 

d.) The continuation of an action till a certain effect is produced ; 
as, fich die Uugen roth weinen, to cry one's eyes red ; fich todt laden, to’ 
laugh oneself to death, Of the same description is the accusative of 
many compound verbs; as, cine Gcbuld avarneiten to work off a debt.— 
See §.90, Obs. 2. 

_-Obs.1. As in other languages, neuter verbs are joined sometimes 
with a noun of a kindred import in the accusative, merely to qualify the 
action ; as, cinen fcbrecflidben Zod flerben, to die a horrible death ; einen. 
ewigen Gcblaf (chlaren, to sleep an eternal sleep.. In this construction,,. 
too, the accusative is of an adverbial nature. 

Obs. 2. The verbs fragen, to ask ; and bitten, to beg, take sometimes, 
beside the accusative of the ‘person, the accusative of the neuter pro- 
nouns, ¢twa$, something ; cines, one thing; ¢$, it; biefed or dag, this >: 
but only when these pronouns refer to some proposition; as, Gines bitte, 
ith dich, one thing I beg you (namely that you should do so and so): 
Nur bieges muf ich Sie Fragen, 06, &c., only this I must ask you, whether, 
&c. But when the objects to which they relate are things, or pronouns” 
referring to things, these verbs must be construed with um—fragen 
is in such cases moreover construed also with nach ; as, Er bat mic) um 
Geld, he begged money of me ; Gie haben da viele Bilcher, diirfte ich Sie 
um eines bitten? you have here many books, might I beg one of you? 
einen um Hath (or nach etwas). fragen, to ask a person for advice (or 
for something). See also § 122, Obs. 1, regarding the two.accusatives of ’ 
the verbs of naming—beifien, hennen, &c.—and § 124, Obs. 5, regarding 
beifen, to bid; lebren, &c. 

» Obs. 3. We add the following remarks : 1 ) The regimen of an infi-. 
nitive must not be confounded with that ofthe principal verb on which 
that infinitive depends. Thus Silf ipn fucher means, help to seck him, 
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the accusative. ifn depending on fuxhen, for belfen governs the dative 
only; but bilf ibm fucben denotes, help him to seek. So also, Gr licf 
mit fagen, he sent me word—lit. he caused (somebody) to tell me ; but 
we say, Gr lief mich fagen was ich wollte, he allowed me to say what I 
pleased, 2.) In descriptions of subjects nouns are frequently put in the. 
accusative case, instead of being construed with mit, with; as, Da 
fommt er, den Groc€ in der Hand, den Mantelfact auf dem Rien, there. 
he comes, the stick in his hand, the portmanteau on his back. 


USE OF THE VERB. 


§ 126. The different kinds of verbs have been sufficiently- 
explained in the preceding part (§f 79, 80, 87, and 88). We 
have, however, to add here a few remarks regarding the 
passive voice :— 

When a transitive action is expressed passively, the ob- 
ject of the action, 7. e. the accusative of the active voice, is 
put in the nominative, and the agent, the nominative of the 
former, is construed with von (rarely with durd)—compare 
§ 105. Obs. 7). The other oblique cases (genitive and da- 
tive), as well as the regimen of prepositions, remain un- 
altered in the passive voice; as, Er fchicfte mir diefern Brief, 
he sent me this letter ; Diefer Vrief wurde mir von ibm ge: 
(chictt, this letter was sent me by him.—See also the two last. 
examples of Obs. 1, § 122, and that quoted p. 312, Cr wurde 


feines (ides, &c. 


It will therefore be readily perceived, that such English passives as, 
“ J was told,” “ We were given to understand,” “ She was recommended, 
to use baths,” “ You were spoken of,”’ ‘‘The man was sent for,” must 
be differently rendered in German, since the nominatives of the three 
first passive verbs are in the active voice in the dative (“ they told [to] 
me,” &c.), and those of the two last, the regimens of prepositions (“ they 
spoke of you,” &c.). Generally, such passives are rendered in German 
either actively with the indefinite pronoun man, one, for their subject, 
or by the impersonal form of the passive. Thus the above expressions. 
may be translated, Man fagte mir, or ¢8 wurde mir gefagt; Man gab 
uns zu verfteben, or es wurde uns gu verfteben gegeben; Man fprad 
von Fhnen, or es wurde von Shonen gefprowen, &c. 

The same, of course, applies to all verbs governing only the dative. 
case (§ 124), though in English they appear to be transitive; and such 
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passives therefore as “ He was thanked, flattered, threatened,” &c., must 
be rendered in the above manner, G3 wurde ibm gedanft, gefebmeichelt*, 
acdropet; or, man danfte ifm &c. | 

Obs. We add the following remarks :—1.) The transitive verbs noti- 
ced § 81, Obs. 2, as being joined with infinitives without the particle 
3u, do not admit the passive voice in that construction; and we can- 
not say, Gr wurde bleiben gebcifien, he was bid to stay; Gie wurde 
fommen gefeben, or gebort, she was seen, or heard, coming ; though we 
say, Man Hic ibn bleiben; Man fah, or borte, fie fommen; and with- 
ont an infinitive, Gie wurde gefeben, or gehort, she was seen, or heard. 2.) 
When verbs are construed in the active voice with pon, ambiguity may 
sometimes arise in the passive voice, concerning the import of this pre- 
position. Thus, Gine bedeutende Gumme wurde von ihm dafilr vertangt, 
might mean, a considerable sum was demanded of him, or, by him, for it ; 
the former corresponding to man verlangte von ifm eine &c., the. lat- 
ter, toer verlangte eine &c. Generally however, the real sense is easily 
ascertained from the context. : 

That the simple infinitive is often used passively after certain verbs, 
has been noticed § 91, Obs. 3.—See also § 79, Obs. 2, concerning the 
English participle in ing used passively. 


PERSON AND NUMBER. 


§ 127. The verb must, as in other languages, agree with 
its subject in person and number, as has been shown §§ 70 
and 72. We add here the following rules: 


1. A relative pronoun is always considered as the third person, and 
therefore as subject requires the third person of the verb, even when 
referring to the first or second: Glaube mir, der mance taufend Fabre: 
an diefer barten Gpeife faut, believe me, who have been chewing (lit. who. 
chews) these many thousand years on this hard food (Goethe). But in 
order to avoid this disagreement of import and form, we generally 
in the latter case repeat the personal pronoun after the relative, and 
make the verb agree with it ; as, Sch, der ich ihn bejjer fenne (for ich, der 
ibn beffer fennt,) 1, who know him better ; Bater unfer, der du bit im 
Himmel, Our Father which art in heaven. ; ) 

2. As in English, if the nominatives to the. same verb are of dif-. 
ferent persons, the first. person is preferred to the second, and the se- 
cond to the third; as, Meine Schwefter und ich befinden uns (not fic) 
wohl, my sister and I are well; Du und dein Bruder moget hier bleiben. 


* Such expressions therefore as, 3d) fiihite mid) gefchmeidelt, I felt myself 
faltered; Das Portrait ift ge(dymeidelt, the portrait is flattered, seem to be 
against all analogy, though they are often met with in good authors. _ 
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und-euch unterbalten, thou and thy brother may stay and amuse your- 
selves ; Duund ich find beide etngeladen, thou and I are both invited. Ge- 
nerally, however, the pronoun wit, or ihr, is in such cases repeated 
before the verb; as, Du und ich, wir find beide eingetaden; Du und 
dein Bruder, iby moget &c. 

.. 8 In addressing a person by his title, the verb is oftén, as a mark of 
respect, put in the third person plural ; as, Guere Crcellen3 haben befob: 
len, &c., Your Excellency has commanded, &c.; Der Herr general hatter 
die Gilte, &c., You had the goodness, General.' That the English you 
inay be rendered by Gie, Sor, and Gr, the verb agreeing with its respec- 
tive pronoun, has been already noticed (§ 59, Obs. 2). 

. 4, Two or more nouns in the singular forming together the nomina- 
tive to the verb, generally require a plural verb: Seichthum und 
Grofe machen nicht immer glicflid, riches and greatness do not 
always make happy. However, the singular is not unfrequently used, if 
the predicate is applicable to each of the nominatives severally: Dein 
ift das Meich, und die Kraft, und die Hervlichfeit, Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory ; Gines nur ift mir befannt, was Fiirt 
und Bettler fich wiinfcht, one thing I know only, that the prince and the 
beggar (equally) wisk for. If, however, the predicate applies to the 
nominatives conjointly, the singular verb is inadmissible: Gr und fic, 
find vereint, he and she are united; Dev englifce und franzofitcbe 
Konig haben Grieden gemacht, the English and French kings have made 
peace. In arithmetic, numerals often take a singular verb: Drei und 
vier macht (or ift) fieben, three and four make seven ; Zwei mal zwei ift 
vier, twice two are four. 

5. A collective noun in the singular requires, as subject of the verb, 
the latter to be in the singular number: Ste Regierung hat befchloyfen, 
&c., Government has resolved, &c.; Die Menge weif nicht immer was 
fie will, the multitude do not always know what they want. However, 
some of the nouns noticed § 123, Obs. 3, may take the verb in the 
plural, if the noun with which they are joined is of that number; as, 
Cine Menge Menfcen faben (for fab) ¢8, a multitude of people saw 
it. The same applies to eine Anzahl, a number of ; ein Gchwarm, a 
swarm ; ein Dugend, a dozen; ein Paar, a pair, acouple ; ein Haufen, 
@ crowd, a heap; and a few other nouns of this nature.—Qicmand, 
nobody, and feiner, none (not one), always require a singular verb: 
Keiner von ibnen weif es, none of them know tt. | 

Obs. 1. With verbs admitting of two nominatives it is not always 
easy to ascertain which is the subject, with which the verb ought to 
agree, and which the predicate. Thus in the next examples, the sub- 
ject in German is the personal pronoun, and in English it is the 
demonstrative. It may therefore be useful to observe, that if any 
of the neuter pronouns, ¢6, i¢ 08, thas; di¢{es, this; and alles, al; 
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form one of the two nominatives, the verb must agree with the other: 
as, Gind Gie ba8? is that you? Diefes find gute Nachrichten, these are 
good news ; Ulles Uebrige find Unwabrhetten, all the other. things are 
untruths.—See also § 59, Obs. 3, and § 64, Obs. 2. 

Obs. 2. The nominative to the verb cannot well be omitted, except 
with some impersonal verbs (see § 88, Obs. 3), and in the imperative 
(see § 131): yet in colloquial language we frequently say, as in English, 
fitte, pray; danfe, thank (you), for ich bitte, ich danfe. In popular 
language, and in composition imitating that style (as in the drama, 
or in ballads), all the pronominal nominatives of the verb are often 
omitted: Wird fie auch (don wieder fo bettelarm machen als er felbft 
iff, (he) will no doubt make her again as beggarly poor as he is himself 
(Lessing); Willft beute noc) &c., (thou) will to-day yet §c. (Burger).—On 
the other hand, the subject of the verb is sometimes, for emphasis’ sake, 
expressed both by a noun, and its representative, the pronoun; as, 
Diefes Leben, ach ! wie furg tf 8, chis X We, ah! how short it is. See alto 
the example quoted note (*), p. 68. 


USE OF THE TENSES. 

§. 128. We have to consider here, Ist, the tenses of the 
indicative; 2ndly, those of the subjunctive; and lastly, 
those of the potential auxiliaries ; but only in those points 
in which they differ from the English. The difference in 
the respective tenses of the passive auxiliaries feyn and 
werden, with regard to the time of the action, has been 
fully explained, § 79. The tenses of the infinitive mood 
are used nearly as in English. | 

Obs. 1. The principle in both languages is, that the present infinitive 
expresses an action contemporary with, or future to, that of the go- 
verning verb, the past infinitive one anterior to it; the tense of the 
governing verb making no difference in the rule; as, Gr verfpricht (or 
verfprac) mir bald gu fommen, he promises (or promised) me to come 
soon; G3 ift (or war) mir lieb, feine Befanntfcatt gemacht 3u Haben,. 
I am (or was) glad to have made his acquaintance ; ©8 {chmerjet fie, von 
Sonen mifverftanden gu werden, it grieves her to be misunderstood by 
you, In German this rule is always strictly observed; and the past 
infinitives in such expressions as, “ We hoped to have seen you,” “ J. 


+ In the oblique cases, too, the pronoun is sometimes used emphatically 
in this way ; as, adj! {of fie ruben, die Todten, ah! let the dead rest ( Birger). 
The pronoun in such cases is analogous to e¢ in the sense of there (§ 88, Obs. — 
4); its purpose being to draw more attention to the noun. ; 
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wanted to have spoken with him,” which are deviations from this rule, 
‘must therefore be rendered by present infinitives (feben, fprecen). 


I, THE TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE being used nearly in 
the same manner as in English (see § 69), we shall notice 
only those cases in which the two languages differ in their 


use :— 

1. When an action or state begun before the present time, continues 
at the present moment, the present tense must be used in German ; as, 
Sch fenne diefen Mann feit langer 3eit, IT have known this man for a 
long time ; Wie lange find Gie in England? how long have you been ix 
England? Wie lange find Gie in England gewefen ? would mean, how 
long were you in England? See also the first example in § 127. 

2. The present implying more of certainty, and the future more of 
contingency, the former is often used in reference to future time, when 
we speak with full confidence of the occurrence, and the latter in refe- 
rence to present time,to imply mere supposition. This use of the tenses 
in question is not foreign to the English idiom, but is not so extensive 
as in German, as may be seen from these examples: Wir reifen morgen 
ab, we depart tomorrow ; Das thut er gewif nicht, that he will certainly 
not do; Gr wird es jebt fcvon wiffen, he will know it by this time ; Gr 
wird wool fran€ feyn, he is il, I dare say; Gr wird wohl Geld von mir 
borgen wollen, I dare say he wants (literally, he will want) to borrow 
money of me. In interrogative sentences the imperfect subjunctive of 
follen* is used with a similar import, implying however a still greater 
degree of uncertainty: Gollte er wohl franf feyn ? is he dl perhaps? 

8S. We have noticed before (see Obds. p. 152.), that a single past 
event, unconnected with other past actions, is in German gene- 

rally put in the perfect, whilst in English the imperfect is used ; and 
that a succession of past events, in lively narration, is often expressed 
in the present instead of the imperfect tenses. The latter is sometimes 
done in English also, though far less frequently. We subjoin a few exam- 
ples: Sch babe vorige Wode an Ghren Bruder gefhrieben, J wrote last 
week to your brother ; &$ hat geftern den ganzen Tag geregnet, é rained 
all day yesterday; Haben Gie meinen Brief erhalten? did you receive 
my letter ?—Ulles war ftifle, dba hore ich iemand flopfen, ich ftebe 
auf, offne die Thiir, &c., everything was silent, when I heard somebody 
knocking, I rose, opened the door, &c. Schiller, in his Ballads often uses 
the present time almost througliout a whole tale, and sometimes alter- 
nating it with the imperfect. 


® In Old German folfen was employed as an auxiliary of the future tense 
see Dr. Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik, 4 vol.), as it still is in all the other 

eutonic languages: in the above and similar propositions, it seems to have 
still something of that office ; see also the 4th import of fotlen, p. 179. 
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4. If a verb dependent on another verb denotes an action, or state, 
not limited by the present time, it is in the present tense, though the 
leading verb should be in a past tense; as, Gr wufte nicht, daf Gie 
auf dem Lande leben, ke did not know that you lived in the country; 
Warum fagten Sie ibm nicht, daf icy Sor Vruder bin? why did you not 
tell him that I was your brother ? 

Obs. 2. This is the case also with conditional clauses, where the ime 
perfect subj. (which, as remarked § 68, Ods. 1, implies present time) 
is used to designate a permanent state, though it be joined with a plu- 
perfect tense: Ules ware gut gegangen, wenn ev niche (Hwach ware, 
everything would have succeeded, if ke had not been weak, t, e. a weak 
man ; g¢civelen ware, would imply weakness on that particular occasion. 


IJ. THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE.—If we look to 
the form of the two classes of tenses exhibited in the table, 
p- 169, we shall find that in all the four tenses of the first 
class, the finite or inflected verb (¢. e. the principal verb in 
simple, and the auxiliary in compound, tenses) is in the pre- 
sent tense, and in those of the second class or of imaginary 
events, it is in the corresponding imperfect tense, the two 
conditional tenses answering in form to the two respective 
futures, —1wlirde being the imperfect of werbe, as batte is that 
of habe. We may therefore call the four tenses of the first 
class present, and the other four imperfect tenses of the 
subjunctive. i. 

It has already been noticed (§ 78), that the first of these 
two classes is used chiefly in reporting, or, more accurately 
speaking, in objective clauses, 2. e. in such as form the ob- 
ject of a preceding verb or verbal noun, and that the pecu- 
liar use of the second class or imperfect tenses, is for ima- 
ginary events, that is, such as are conceived by the mind 
in opposition to reality or probability, and which are mostly 
of a conditional nature. These imperfect tenses how- 
ever are used also in objective clauses, supplying the place 
of their corresponding present tenses*, though not vice 


* Looking to analogy alone, the same distinction of the two sets of tenses 
that is made when used optatively (see Obs. 4), ought to be observed in ob- 
jective clauses, viz, the present tenses should be used when mere uncertainty 
of the allegation is implied ; the imperfect tenses, on the contrary, when thie 
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versd. the present tenses being never employed in condi- 
tional clauses of the above description. 

The following are examples: Gr fagt, er (ey (or ware) febr vergniigt, 
er babe (or Hatte) cine grofe Gumme Geld von feinem Bater erhalten, 
und werde (or wiirde) bald abreifen, he says he is very happy, that he 
has received a large sum of money from his father, and that he will soon 
depart ; Sch hoffe, daf der Brief gefchrieben feyn werde, wenn id 
suriict fomme, I hope the letter will be written when I come back ; Das 
Gerilche ift, dafi der Feind gefchlagen fey, the report is that the enemy is 
beaten ; Sch wiirde 3ufrieden fepn (or, ich ware zufrieden, see p. 170), 
wenn ich gefund ware, und arbeiten fonnte, J should be satisfied, if I 
were in good health, and could work ; Ware evr 3u Haufe gewefen, fe 
batte er es niche gelitten, or, fo wiirde er e3 nidt gelitten baben, Aad he 
been at home, he would not have suffered it ; Was ware ich obne ibn? 
what should I be without him ? 

Obs. 3. In expressing imaginary events, the two languages, as may be 
seen from the examples just quoted, agree in the use of the tenses. 
But with regard to objective clauses, they follow different principles: 
for whilst in English the dependent verb must agree in tense with 
the leading verb, thus, mediately, depending on the moment of speak- 
ing, its tense in German is independent of that moment, and is regulated 
by the time referred toby the leading verb; that is, the dependent verb 
is in the present, perfect, or future tense, according as the event de- 
noted by it is contemporary with, anterior, or posterior to, that of the 
leading verb. Thus if the leading verb, of the first example quoted 
above (er fagt) were in any other tense, it would not alter that of the 
dependent verbs, as long as they imply the same relative time to the 
action of saying; as, Gr fagte, or, er hatte oft gefagt, daf er vergniigt 
fen, &c., he said, or, he had often said, that he was happy, &c.—Only, with 
the future tense of dependent verbs the present time, ¢. e. the moment 
of speaking, appears tohave some influence ; for when the contingency 
expressed by the future subjunctive has ceased at that moment, wiird¢ 
would more generally be used than werde. Thus, for instance, Geftern 
batten wir noch Hoffnung, daG der Kranfe genefen wiirde, yesterday - 

we had still hopes that the patient would recover; as this implies that 
these hopes have now vanished, werde would not be so readily used. 
Obs. 4. From what has been observed here, and from § 130, it will be 


speaker has reason to doubt it, or to know the contrary. In some instances, 
indeed, usage seems to comply with this distinction. Thus one would say, 
Gind Sie e&? id) glaubte e8 wire (hardly fey) mein Bruder, is it you? I thought it 
was my brother. So also when a future tense expresses an event past at the 
moment of speaking, and therefore no more uncertain, where wilrde is more 
commonly employed than werde.—See the end of Qbs. 3. 
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perceived, that the characteristic of the present tenses of the subjunctive 
is uncertainty of the speaker whether what the verb expresses will prove 
true, whilst that of the imperfect tenses, where they are used exclusively, 
is certainty that what is stated is not true, or, at least, not probable. This 
distinction is strikingly corroborated when the subjunctive mood is used 
optatively ; for then in both languages the imperfect tenses are invariably 
used in wishing anything impossible, or improbable, whilst the present 
tenses are employed for such wishes as may be fulfilled, or where the 
chances are even; as, Wollte Gort, daf es anders ware! would to God 
it were otherwise / Hatte ich doch gefchwicgen! had I been but silent / 
Kame er doch heute noch, if he would but come to day ; Gebe Gott, daf 
e3 wabr fey, heaven grant that it be true; Gch wilnfcbe, dap er bald 
genejen moge, I wish he may soon recover: the imperfect (modte) would 
imply that there is not much hope for it. 


III. THE TENSES OF THE POTENTIAL AUXILIARIES (§ 81) 

are ased in the same manner as those of other verbs, and 
the preceding rules on the tenses both of the indicative 
and subjunctive moods, apply equally to them; since their 
import (of power, will, or obligation) may ‘be represented 
. either as an assertion of the speaker, or.as the object of 
another verb, or as a mere hypothesis; as, 
Gr fann uns belfen, he can help us; Gr fagt, er fonne* uns belfen, he 
says he can help us ; Gejtern fonnte er uns nicht pelfen, beute fonnte er 
es, wenn er wollte, yesterday he could not help us, today he could if he 
would, The compound tenses as well as the infinitive mood of these 
auxiliaries, with the exception of those of [ajjen, ¢o Jet, must in English 
be rendered by some equivalent (see however the next observations) ; 
as, Wenn ich gewollt hatte, if I had liked ; Gie werden abreifen miiffen, 
you will be obliged to depart ; dba8 Bergniigen Gonen helfen gu fonnen, 
the pleasure of being able to help you.—See also the examples in § 81, 
Obs. 2. 

Obs. 5. In English, owing tu this want of the compound tenses, by 
which alone a past event can be expressed subjunctively (for the im- 
perfect subjunctive implies present or future, but no past time, see § 
78), recourse is had to the past infinitive of the governed verb, to ex- 
press subjunctively the past tense of the governing auxiliary verb, (i. e. 


* If the leading verb implies an order, or solicitude, the imperfect of these 
auxiliaries is more usual than their present tense, especially that of migen: 
Gage ihm, er midte, or follte, ja bald fCommen, tell him to be sure to come early ; 
Gie firdtet er midhte, or finnte, fle verrathen haben, she is afraid he may 
betrayed her. 
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past obligation, liberty, &c.) instead of completed action, which is its 
proper import. Thus ‘‘ you ought to have told me that yesterday,” 
implies an obligation in past time regarding an action not completed at 
the time referred to: so also “if [ could have seen him,” is the same 
as “if I had been able to see him.” To express this sense in German, 
the pluperfect subjunctive of the auxiliary is joined with the present 
infinitive. Thus the two preceding examples are rendered, Gie Hatten 
mir das geitern fagenfollen; Wenn ich ihn batte feben Fonnen®: which 
indeed is the usual way of all verbs to express past time subjunctively 
(§ 78). It may therefore be laid down as a rule, that in German the 
preceding cunstruction is always used when the English past infinitive, 
depending on an auxiliary, does not imply completed action, so that it 
would be changed into the present infinitive, if the auxiliary referred 
to present time. Thus the preceding examples in this case would be, 
“you ought to ¢ell me that,”’ “ if I could see him.” But if the past 
infinitive denotes completed action, so that it would remain unchanged 
to whatever time its governing auxiliary might refer, the same construc- 
tion is used in German asin English ; as, You ought to have finished that 
already, Sie follten das (chon geendigt haben; At ten o'clock we must 
have left the town, um 3¢hn Upr miiffen wir die Stadt fchon verlaffen 
baben; He could not then have received our letter, ev fonnte dDamals un: 
fern Brief noch nicht empfangen haben; J might have slept an hour, 
when I awoke, ith mocpte eine Stunde gefcblafen haben, als ich erwachte. 
—See also Obs. 6. 

Oés. 6. The potential auxiliaries are frequently used in an impersonal 
sense without an impersonal form ; as, ‘‘ke must + be ill,’? means “ é¢ 
must be that he is ill,” different from “ he must + depart,” which means 
‘he is obliged to depart.” If an auxiliary with such an impersonal 
import is joined with a past infinitive in English, the latter generally 
denotes completed action, and therefore the same construction is used 
in German ; as, He must + have departed (i. e. it must +t be that he has 


* In old German the same construction was used as in English (see 
Grimm’s Grammatik, vol. 4) ; and even now it is not quite out of use. 
Thus the last example but one might, according to Adelung (see folfen in his 
Dictionary), also be rendered, Gie follten mir das geftern gejagt haben; yet the 
more general usage is as stated above.— See also Ods. 6. 

+ In all these examples the English must is in the present tense, and must 
be expressed by the same tense in German : but in such instances as the fol- 
lowing it is an imperfect, and must be translated accordingly. He must be 
mad, ifhe did it; er miifte vervitdt fenn, wenn er es thite; I must have sold my 
house, if he had not lent me money, id) hatte mein Haus vertaufen miiffen, wenn 
er mir fein Geld Jeliehen hiitte; I knew he must be at home, ich wufte, dap er 3a 
Haufe feyn mufte. It is then from the context that the tense of must is known. 
Ought is always the imperfect subjunctive, being equivalent to should. Re- 
garding the imperfects, should and would, see § 82, Obs. 5. 
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departed), er muff abgereifet feyn, different from er bat abreifen miiffen, 
he was obliged to depart. Thus also, Gollte er es Shnen nicht gefagt 
baben? means, would he not have (i. e. can it be that he has not) 
told tt you? Satte er es Shonen nicht fagen follen ? denotes, ought he not 
to have told it you? Gie fiirchtete er Fonnte fie verrathen haben, she 
was afraid he might have (i. e. it might be, that he had) betrayed her ; 
Gr hatte fie verrathen fonnen, wenn er gewollt hatte, he might have be- 
trayed her if he had liked. We may observe also that the compound 
tenses of these auxiliaries are never used in the impersonal sense noticed 
here, but the imperfect is not unfrequently used so: see the preceding 
examples. Thus also, Gr mote ungefabr dreifig Sabre alt feyn*, he 
might havé been* thirty years old. 

Oés. 7. Wollen joined with a past infinitive has several idiomatic 
significations, denoting 1.) The intention of the speaker with regard to 
what he has just said or done; as, Sch will ion nicht gefchimpft baben, 
I did not intend (by what I said) to abusehim ; Sch will Spnen da8 Buch 
gefmentt haben, I wish you to accept (or, to consider) the book as a pre- 
sent. 2.) An indirect command, as in English: Sch will nichts davon 
verrathen pabent, Z will have nothing betrayed of it. In this sense wiffen 
is often used, instead of faten: Gr will die Gache abgethan wiffen, he 
wants to have (lit. to know) the affair settled. 3.) To allow, not dispu- 
ting: Sch will e8 gefagt baben, Z will allow, or grant, I have said so. 4.) 
Pretence, which import however it may have also when joined with a 
present infinitive.-—See p. 178. . 

Oés. 8. In conclusion we must notice the practice of often omitting 
faben and feyn, when they are auxiliaries of past tenses. This ellipsis, 
which is very common in poets, and not unusual even in prose, can 
take place only in subordinate and relative clauses,—that is, in such 
where the finite verb is placed at the end, in consequence of its being 
deprived of assertion (see § 89, Obs. $3, and § 108). ‘Sch verlor nicht 
alles, ba folcher Freund im Ungliicé mir geblieben (supply ijt), L did not 
lose everything, as such a friend is left me in my misfortune (Schiller) ; 
Machdem er eine Stunde. ausgerubet (hatte) ging er wieder an die Arbeit, 
after having rested an hour, he went to his work again ; Gin Dien{ch, der 


* The difference of the idioms of the two languages with regard to the 
tenses of the infinitive in this and similar instances, arises perhaps from the 
English imperfect in such instances being used subjunctively, that is, in refe- 
rence to present time, at which time the state expressed by the above infinitive 
is past, whilst the German imperfect indicative can refer only to past time, 
and is therefore contemporary with the infinitive. 

t In this sense, haben is perhaps no auxiliary, but denotes possession, or ob- 
taining ; just as one says, Gr will alles nach feinem Willen haben, he wants ta 
have (or, to carry) everything after his own will : so that its conjunction with the 
participle forms no past infinitive in such instances. 
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folange gelitten (bat), denft immer, daff &c., a man, who has glace 
long, always thinks that &c.—See also § 132, Obe. 1, 


USE OF THE MOODS. 


§129. Tue iNpIcaTIvE is the chief mood employed 
in communicating our perceptions, and expressing our 
thoughts to others ; and in this mood all direct affirmations 
and interrogations are expressed. It is however used also 
in many dependent clauses or indirect propositions (as will 
be seen from the following section), and even in hypothetical 
propositions when implying a possible case : see § 68, Obs. 1. 


‘ USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


§ 130. From the explanation of the two leading rules 

of the subjunctive, given § 68, it will be seen that in an ob- 
jective proposition or clause, this mood implies uncertainty 
and absence of all affirmation, with regard to the speaker, 
respecting the truth of the allegation. Accordingly, such 
objective propositions as are set forth as undoubted facts 
require the verb to be in the indicative; as, 
Gajen Sie ibm, dbaf ich mit ibm jufrieden bin, tell him that J am 
satisfied with him; Habe ich’s nicht immer gefagt, daf er ein ebriicber 
Mann it? did L not always say that he was an honest man? G3 ift ge: 
wif, daG er fie beirathen wird, it is certain that he will marry her. 


The subjunctive is therefore not used: 


1.) In objective clauses depending on such verbs as, wiff¢n, to know ; 
erfabren, to learn; feben, to see; entdecden, to discover ; iiberzeugen, to 
convince ; erweifen, to prove, and other verbs precluding the idea of 
uncertainty, unless they are themselves in the subjunctive, by which a 
degree of uncertainty may be imparted to the dependent verb. Thus 
we say, Sch weif, or, ich bin iiberzeugt, daf das nothwendig ift, Z know, 
or, I am convinced, that this is necessary ; but we should say, Wiifite ic, 
or, wire ich iiberzeugt, daf das nothwendig fen, if I knew, or, were I 
convinced, that this was necessary. \We may however observe, that if 
the dependent verb represents an event as future to the leading verb, 
but as past at the moment of speaking, it is in the subjunctive, even 
when its leading verb implies no uncertainty; as, Gic war dDamals fchon 
iiberzeugt, da er fein Wort nicht balten wiirde, she was then already con. 
vinced that he would not keep his promise. 2.) With relative, or subordinate 


ee 
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clauses ‘(§ 108), expressive ofa known fact, though the verb of the clause 
which they may restrict or modify be in the subjunctive; as, Gr fast, 
er verfpiele dad Geld, welches fein Vater ibm fchenft, he says he gambles 
away the money which his father gives him ; Man behaurtet, er fey fepr 
arm, obfchon er viel Geld verdient, it is asserted, that he is very poor, 
although he earns a great deal of money. In these two examples, whilst the 
circumstances of his gambling and of his being poor, are given as objects 
of another’s assertion, the giving and earning of money are, from their ° 
respective verbs being in the indicative, represented as known facts; 
the subjunctive (fcpenfe, verdiene) would represent them equally as 
mere matter of another’s assertion. However, when no ambiguity can: 
arise, this rule is frequently violated, even by good authors: Gr pat 
mich verfichert, dafi er mebr Biicher gelefen hatte, als Grunden im 
Sabre waren (for find), he assured me, he had read more books than there 
are hours in the year (Gellert). 

Obs. 1. Whilst usage is uniform with regard to conditional proposi- 
tions, the principle laid down § 68 prevailing universally, it is far from 
being so with respect to objective clauses, in which indeed it is often 
optional to use the indicative or subjunctive. For the latter mood in 
such clauses generally carries with it a kind of guardedness on the side 
of the epeaker, not to be answerable for the correctness of his intorma- 
tion ; which precaution may often be disregarded, or thought unneces- 
sary and useless. Thus we may indifferently say, Dein Freund fchreibr 
mir, dafi er bald abreifen wird, or, werde, my friend writes me that he 
will soon depart ; Tan glaub, daf fre febr reich if, or, fey, it is thought 
that she is very rich. In indirect questions, too, either mood may be 
used: Grage ifn was er wolle, or, will, und wo er gewefen fey, or, ift, ask 
him what he wants, and where he has been. On the other hand, the sub- 
junctive mood is frequently used in speaking of our own former asser- 
tions, their truth or untruth being left out of view at the moment of 
narrating them; as, Jch fagte ibm, daf noch niches verloren ware, daf 
nod niemand etwas davon wilfte, &e., I told him that as yet there was 
nothing lost, that nobody knew yet anything of it, §c.; though the indica- 
tive must be used if such assertions are in the present tense: Sch {age 
Sonen, daf noch niches verioren it, &c. 


The subjunctive mood is further used: 


1.) Optatively: for which see § i28 Obs. 4. ‘ 

2.) Exhortatively or imperatively : see § 131. ‘ 

$.) Potentially, but chiefly instead of the indicative of migen, may, 
when implying a negation of influence on the action expressed by the 
other verb; as, Caf niemanden herein, wer er auch fey (or, feyn mag), 
let nobody come in, whoever he may be; Man fage (or, mag fagen), was 
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man will, e8 bleibt boch wabr, one may say what one likes, it is nevertheless. 
true; Gr fey Coje oder nicht, ich werde cs nicht chun, Jet him be angry or 
nol, I shall not do it ; Gie fonnen das nicht erflaren, fo gelebrt Gie auch 
feyen, you cannot explain that, however learned you may be; {o geleprt 
Gie auch find would mean, /earned as you are. The imperfect modjte 
is not usually supplied in this way: Sd) mochte fagen was ich wollte, 
er blieb unbewegt, ke remained unmoved, whatever 1 said ; Sch ging jeden 
Tag aus, e8 mote regnen oder fcyneien, L went out every day, whether 
it rained or snowed. 

4.) In relative clauses, referring to general negatives; as, Sch fenne 
niemanden, der gelebrter ware al3 er, J know none who is more learned 
than he ; Sch bin nie gu ibm gefommen, wo ich nicht Fremde bei iom 
angetroffen hatte, J never came to him without finding strangers with 
him. Of the same description are subordinate clauses with daf in such 
propositions as, Wer ift fo einfaltig, daf er das nicht einfabe, who és so 
simple as not to see that (lit. that he should not see that); Gr that e8, obne 
dafi ich eS batte bindern fonnen, he did it without my being able to pre- 
vent it. However, the corresponding indicative tense (§ 78) may like- 
wise be used in such propositions, 

5.) After the following conjunctions indicating, partly, contrariety to 
fact, and partly, contingency : ald ob, or, als wenn, as if; al’ daf, than 
(before an infinitive); damit (or, daf, if equivalent), in order thai ; and 
denn or dann, in the sense of unless ; as, Gr fpricht als wenn (or, als 
ob) er unfer Hert wire, he speaks as though he were our master ; Gie 
baben ibn gu febr beleidigt, als dafi cr Shonen je vergeiben wilrde, you 
have offended him too much for him ever tv pardon you; &$ fey denn, 
bafi eves bereue, unless (it be) that he repent it ; Thue ¢3, damit er febe*, 
daf du fein Freund bift, do it, that he may see* that you are his friend. 

6.) To soften an assertion, either from modesty or hesitation, imply- 
ing a distrust in our own judgement or perception, or in the propriety 
of what we say. It is however only the imperfect, not the present 
tense of this mood, which is used with this import; as, Was andere. 
daran loben, ware ic) febr geneigt ju tadein, what others praise in it, 
I should be much inclined to blame ; Sd) badhte, wir fonnten das morgen 
thun, Z should think we could do that tomorrow; Sch wiinfdte, Gie 
liefen mich in Rube, I could wish you would leave me in peace ; Das 
hat der 3ufad gue getroffen, und mein Gefangner wart denn du 
(Goethe), that is a lucky chance, and thou art then (it would seem) my 


* Implying however a possibility that it will not have that effect ; but if 
the result is certain, we should rather use the indicative, damit er fteht. 

+ In propositions, too, expressing an end or aim just obtained or arrived at, 
we often use the subjunctive, and perhaps with a similar import, as if implying 
a wish to have it confirmed ; as, Den waren wir (v6, him (I think) we have 
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Prisoner. Thus also in requesting a favour: as, Waren Gie wohl fo 
giltig, mivdas ju erflaren ? world you be so kind as to explain this tome? 
Diirfte ic) Sie bitten, mir das gu zeigen? might I beg you to show me 
that? This softening subjunctive is in frequent use with the auxiliaries 
dilrfen, mogen, and fonnen, with which it generally implies a greater 
degree of contingency, which may be expressed in English by possibly, 
or, not unlikely ; as, Gie diirften (or, mochten) einit wohl Urfache paben 
diefes gu bereuen, possibly you may one day have reason to repent 
this; Nebmen Gie einen Regenfcirm mit, es Fonnte regnen, take an 
umbrella with you, it may perhaps rain ; So etwas mote fich wohl nie 
ereignen, such a thing may perhaps never happen. 

Obs. 2. In many instances the use of the subjunctive arises from the 
ellipsis of a conditional clause, or of a leading verb; as, Wer patte das 
gealaubt! who would have believed this ! (supply “if he had not seen 
it’’); Gie follten das thun, you ought to do that, viz. if you would look to 
Propriety, or to your advantage; Cr ware fo etwas fabig! could he be 
capable of such a thing! referring to what had just been said, or to the 
appearance of the case. Thus also in Schiller’s Maria Stuart, Kennedy 
says, Gatfreundlich hatte England fre empfangen ! hospitadbly(you say) 
England has received her ! alluding to what Paulet had just before eaid. 


USE OF THE IMPERATIVE. 


§ 131. The use of this mood being nearly the same as 
in English, we have to notice the following rules only : 


1. When addressing any one in the third person instead of the second 
(see § 59, Obs. 2}, the nominative can never be omitted; as, fprecben 
Cie ({preche Gr, or Gie—see p. 154), speak: but when we address in 
the second person the nominative du, or ibr, is omitted, unless it be 
emphatic, just as in English; as, fprich, speak (thou); {predbet, speak 
(ye); Gebe Hin und thuc desgleicyen, go and do likewise. But we 
say, Sey du rubig, be you quiet; Gaweis du und laf ihn reden, be 
you silent and let him ‘speak ; the pronoun having the verbal emphasis. 

2. The imperative of the third person, i. e. of a subject not addressed 
personally, is borrowed from the subjunctive: Man fcbweige*, let them 


got rid of; Das ware gethan, this is then done (it seems); Hier waren wir alfo, 
bere we are then (at last, I think). 

* The analogy between the subjunctive, imperative, and the future, which 
has often been noticed in other languages, exists, as will be perceived, also in 
German. Hence follen, shall, is employed as an auxiliary both of the future 
tense and of the imperative mood, —see the next rule. Compare a note (*), 


page 328, 
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be silent ; Niemand antweorte ibm, let no one answer him. See also note 
(t) p. 154. 

3. As in English, the imperative may be expressed also paraphrasti- 
cally by means of auxiliaries ; as, aft (or laf, if addressing a single 
person) uns geben, det us go; Cie feden mich begleiten, you shall ac- 
company me. See also fcllen in § 82. Wollen und mogen are some- 
times used in this mood to render a request more respectful; as, 
Wenn ih Unrecht that, fo wollen (or mogen) Gie es giltijft verjzeiben, 
If I did wrong, you will kindly pardon tt. As in other languages, the 
future is often used imperatively ; as, Gi¢ werden mich Hier ermarten, 
you will expect me here. 

Obs. 1. Regarding the passive imperative we observe as follows: 1.) 
The imperative of lajfen with an infinitive is often employed as a passive 
imperative denoting a request to submit to an action; as, @rfe und lag 
dich anfletden, go and be, or get, dressed; Layjen Sie fich rathen, be advised 
(compare § 82, Oés, 2). 2). The imperative of ryn with the participle 
past of another verb is often used optatively, to express as a wish the effect 
of an action intended by us; as, Geyn Cie verfichert, be assured (3. e. I 
assure you); Send gegriifit, I salute you (literally, be greeted); Dafilr feyd 
liebevod umfangen, for that let me embrace you (lit. be embraced) affec- 
tionately (Schiller). Analogous are such expressions as, Gott fey gelebe! 
God be praised! (5 fey div verzicben, J pardon you. Such combina- 
tions with feyn, according to the nature of this ausiliary (§ 79), refer 
rather to the state resulting from the action, than to the actual per- 
formance of it, and cannot therefore be considered as the exact coun- 
terpart of the imperative of the active voice. This can be expressed 
only by the auxiliary werden, as exhibited in the table, p. 166. It 
must however be allowed, that the imperative with werden is little in 
use. $.) This imperative must not be confounded with the past par- 
ticiple used imperatively, which is always employed in an active sense, 
and therefore often joined with an accusative (see § 98, Ods. 2). We 
may further observe, that this participle cannot be joined as an active 
imperative with any auxiliary; and the English expressions ‘ have 
‘done !”? “be gone!” which form a kind of aorist imperative, must be 
rendered into German by an equivalent; such as, bore auf! or, wirft 
du aufhioren 2. gebe weg ! 

Obs. 2. A kind of imperative is also sometimes used with the first 
person singular, implying a final resolution after some hesitation: Geb 
ith die Sache nur auf, det me (or, I will) give up the affair ; Geitep’ ich’s 
nur, let me (I see I must) confess it (Goethe). 
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| USE OF THE INFINITIVE. | 
. § 132, The infinitive is used with, or without, the pamicle 
ZU, t~— 
Ist. Without the particle 3u, in the following cases :— 
1.) When not dependent on any other word, viz. when 
used either as the mere name of the action or state, or 
as the nominative to a verb; as, 


Das nennt er artig feyn, that is what he calls being polite ; Seyn, ve 
nicht fepn, das ijt die Frage, Zo be, or not to be, that is the question (see 
also note (*), p. 154); Ue Menfchen gleich lieben, itt unmodglich, to love 
all men equally, is impossible ; Uuf einem Gtrome fegeln, iff angenepm, 
to sail on a river, is pleasant. However, in the latter capacity, viz. as the 
nominative to a verb, theinfinitive is frequently preceded by 3u, and mote 
especially so when the proposition is not general, but refers to some par- 
ticular case; as, Ale Menfchen ‘gleich zu lieben, ware mir unmbdglich, to 
love all men equally, would be impossible for me; SeGt auf einem Strome 
zu fegeln, ware gefaprlich, to sail now on a river would be dangerous. 


.2.) After the auxiliaries of the potential mood (§ 81), 
and after those verbs ‘mentioned in § 81, Obs. 2; the cor- 
responding English verbs to'which are, for the most part, 
likewise followed by the infinitive without the particle to. 


- To these may be added, a.) The infinitive governed by machen, to 
dale, but chiefly in some particular expressions : einen laden machen, 
to make one laugh; die Ubr geben madmen, to set the watch a-going ; and 
in a few other instances. 6.): Infinitives depending on the verbs, 
finden, to find ; haben, to have ; fiiblen, to feel; and bleiben, to remain ; 
when expressive of a position, situation, or condition (see Ods. 1); 
as, Gr blieb liegen, figen, &c., he remained lying, sitting, §c.; Gch rile 
feinen Puls fdjlagen, J feel his pulse beating ; Er hat viele Schafe auf 
die Weide geben, ke has many sheep at (lit. going to) pasture ;, Wir fan: 
den ifn unter einem Baume figen (fteben, or licgen), we found him 
sitting (standing, or lying) under a-tree. c.) The idiomatic expres- 
sions, betteln geben, to go a begging ; {chlafen geben, to go to bed ; 
fpazieren geben, fabren, or reiten, to take a walk, a drive, or a ride ; 
Gr thut nichts als fthwagen, lachen, &c., he does nothing but talk, laugh, 
 §e.; Hter tft gue wohnen, gut leben, &c., tt is good dwelling, good living, 
here, §c.; Du hat gut reden, it ts easy for you to talk. 

Obs. 1. It will be seen that most of the English verbs corresponding 
with those belonging to the preceding rule are followed either by an 
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infinitive without the particle to, or by a participle present. Simulta- 
neousness of the action of the leading verb with that of the infinitive 
seems to be the principle of the constructions referable to this rule. 
Hence, when the infinitive relates to a time subsequent to that of the 
leading verb, it is either preceded by 3u, or its place supplied by a finite 
verb with baf ; as, Die Heligion lebre ung unfern Geinden gu verzeiben, 
Religion teaches (bids) us to pardon our enemies ; Bon der Macht, die 
Mitleiden mit ung bat, follten wir lernen, e8 auch gegen andere gu haber, 
from that Power that pities us, we ought tolearn to pity others ; Gh bore, 
dag er guriict fommen wird, J hear that he will come back. If an infini- 
tive dependent on bafen is preceded by 3u, haben denotes, as in similar 
constructions in English, a right, or an obligation®; as, Gie baben bier 
qu befeblen, you have to command here ; Sch babe noch etwas 3u thun, J 
‘have yet something todo. This construction has some analogy with that 
of the infinitive governed by feyn (§ 91, Ods. 3), both of them imply- 
ing expectation, or intention. It is also not unworthy of notice, that, 
like the participle past of transitive verbs, the infinitive in these con- 
structions has an active or passive sense, according as it is joined with 
baten or fepyn,— Compare the above examples with those given at p. 215- 
Obs. 2. As most of the verbs belonging to this rule often have in the 
compound past tenses the infinitive instead of the past participle (see ¢ 
81, Obs. 2), it sometimes happens that three infinitives follow each ether 
in the same clause without any particle; as, Sch hatte fie fingen Horen. 
mogen (for gemodjt), J should have liked to hear her sing. See also in 
the quoted Obs. the example, Gr wilrde filr einen Meijer, &c. In other 
tenses, too, the same succession of three infinitives is possible ;. as, Sa 
will fie fingen Icbren laffen, Z will have her taught singing. However, 
this accumulation of infinitives ought, according to grammarians, te be 
avoided. When two such infinitives occur without any governing verb, 
the last infinitive stands for the past participle, and the governing verb 
is the auxiliary baben, omitted according to § 128, Obs. 8; as, Gin 
Bar der lange Zeit fein Brod (supply hatte) ertangen milffen (for ge- 
muft), a bear that for a long time had been obliged to dance for his bread 
(Gellert). 
2nd. With the particle 31, when depending on any other 
verb than those just mentioned, or on any substantive, ad- 


jective, or preposition ; as, 


* It may perhaps,interest the curious student to observe, that in analogy 
with the English shai, this auxiliary, from its import of obligation, has given 
rise to the French future tense; it having heen proved beyond a doubt that 
the inflections of that tense in French are nothing but the present tense of 
avoir: Je parler-ai, tu parler-as, &c. Ulphilas (see p. 1) also uses the Gothic 
huban as an auxiliary of the future tense, : 
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<sch bat thn gu fchweigen, J begged him to be silent ; Gie gtebt vor ihn 
geyehen gu haten, she pretends to have seen him; Er verlanat eingelatfen 
gu werden, ke demands to be admitted; Geftrebe dich das 3u feyn, was 
du gu fcbeinen wiinfche(t, endeavour to be what you wish to appear ; bie 
HKunfé gu gefallen, the art of pleasing ; bereit ales gu wagen, ready to 
venture anything ; Unitatt zu arbeiten, fcylaft ev, instead of working, he 
sleeps ; (Sr ging weg, cone ein Wort zu agente went away without 
saying @ word. 

Oés. 3. The subject of the action or state expressed by the infinitive, 

is always omitted in German, and therefore the verb of a Uependent 
clause can be used in the infinitive mood, only when its subject is one 
and the same individual, either as the nominative, or objective case, 
of the leading verb. Thus the two first examples of the preceding rule 
are respectively equivalent to “I begged him that he would be silent,” 
‘¢ She pretends that ske had seen him.” ‘In the first sentence Aim and 
he refer to the same persons, in the second she is the nominative to 
both verbs. In English, however, the verb of a dependent clause is 
sometimes put in the infinitive when its nominative, not being referred 
to by any word of the leading proposition, cannot be omitted, which is 
therefore turned into the accusative as the regimen of the leading verb. 
Thus, for “1 believe that he is my friend,” one may say ‘I believe Aim 
to be my friend.”” This construction (so well known in the Latin gram- 
mar under the term of “ the accusative with the infinitive ’’) is not ad- 
missible in German, and we can use only the finite verb with baf : Sc 
slaute, duff er mein Freund iff. Of the same description are such pro- 
positions as, “ He wanted (desired, ordered, wished, or expected) the 
breakfast to be ready at nine o’clock ;” “I will allow (admit, or prove) 
him to be a clever man;” “ I suppose (think, or know) him to be your 
friend :” in all which instances the infinitive must be rendered in Ger- 
man by a finite verb, and the accusative turned into the nominative. 

There are, however, many verbs in both languages which do not admit 
their dependent verb to be in the infinitive, even when its nominative 
is the same with their own subject; which usage is best learned from 
practice. Upon the whole it will be found that the English and Ger- 
man do not differ much in this respect; and in case of uncertainty it 
is always safest to use the finite verb with baf. We subjoin, however, 
a few rules which may assist the learner. 

The infinitive may generally be joined with verbs implying, 1.) The 
inducement to do or not to do the action it denotes; as, befepten, 
to command; fitten, to beg; droben, to threaten; rathen, to ad- 
vise; verfpreden, to promise ; warnen, to warn; verbieten, to forbid ; 
fiirchten, to be afraid; abtrathen, to dissuade, $c.’ 2.) The source or 
ground of any statement, and at the same time a doubt or suspense 
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of judgment with regard to the truth of what is expressed by the de- 
pendent verb; as, fcbeincn, to appear; glauten, to believe ; itch eintil: 
ben, to fancy; ficy (chmeicheln, to flatter oneself; $oifen, fo hope ; 
fcbworen, to swear ; ldiugnen, to deny ; befchuldigen, toaccuse, Ge. But 
verbs denoting the mere statement of a fact without any implication 
of doubt, and those implying knowledge, or perception,—such as, 
fagen, to say ; erzablen, fo relate; melden, to mention ; verfiindigen, 
to promulgate; anzeigen, to announce; mitthetlen, to commesscate ; 
wiffen, to know, to be aware of (in the sense of to understand how to 
manage, it governs an infinitive); einfeben, to perceive, &c.,—are seldom 
joined with the infinitive. 3.) The effect on our feelings caused by the 
state or action expressed by the dependent verb; as, fich freuen, to re- 
joice : bereuen, to repent ; fic) gramen, to grieve ; ¢8 iff mir Lieb, Leid, 
‘&c., I am glad, sorry, &c. 

Obs. 4. We have to notice here some peculiar offices of this mood. 
1.) It sometimes indicates the final cause of the leading proposition, 
and is then generally (but not always) preceded by um, for; as, Gr that © 
diefes nur, um mir gu fcbaden, he did this only in order (lit. for) to injure 
me; Man lebt niche um 3u effen, fodern man ist um gu leben, one does 
not live in order to eat, but one eats in order to live; Die Bibel lieff man 
ibr, bas Herz qu beffern, the bidle was left her to improve her heart. When 
a correlative to the particle 3u, or yenug, in the leading proposition, um 
with the infinitive determines the degree of intensity ; as, Scb bin nidt 
alt genug, um das gu verftcben, J am not old enough to understand this ; 
Gr iff ju Flug, um dad 3u glauben, he ts too sensible to believe that. 
2.) As in English, the infinitive is often used independently of any other 
word; as, Die Wahrheit zu fagen, ich hatte Fein Geld bet mir, to tell the 
truth, | had no money with me. 3.) English hypothetical infinitives must 
be expressed in German by wenn with a finite verb ; as, Z’0 look at him, 
one would think, §c., wenn man ibn anfiebt, follte man denfen, &c. 
4.) The English as, used before an infinitive as the correlative of so, or 
such, in the principal proposition, remains untranslated in German ; as, 
Be so good as to give me that book, feyn Gie fo giitig, mir das Buch ju 
geben; J am not so simple as to believe such a thing, id bin nicht fo ein: 
faltig, fo etwas ju glauben. If these particles (so, and such) have the 
verbal emphasis, implying an unusual degree of intensity, the following 
infinitive must in German be rendered by the finite verb with da§ ; as, 
She was so enraged (or, in such a rage) as to be unable to speak, fie wat 
fo wiithend (or, in einer folcben Wuth), daF fie nicht fprecben fonnte. 

Obs. 5. We conclude with the following remarks :—1.) When the 
English verbal in ing is used'as a substantive (in its participial or adjec- 
tive character, it will be considered in the next Section), it is mostly 
rendered in German by the infinitive, or by its equivalent (i. e. the finite 
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verb with daft), if the infinitive be inadmissible (see Obs. 3); as, The 
pleasure of seeing you, das Bergniigen Gie gu feben; Capable of doing 
#é, fabig es gu thun; I shall not fail of coming, ich werde nicbt ermans 
geln zu fommen (see also the examples of the 2nd Rule); Zhe news of 
the peace being signed, die Nachricht, daG der GFricde unterzeictmet fey; . 
When he heard of her learning Greek, ali ev erfubr, da€ tie Griechife 
Lernte ; His rising so late surprised us, daf er fo fpat aufftand befremdete 
ung. 2.) Ifthe English verbal in ing be preceded by a preposition, the 
corresponding preposition in German is compounded with ba (compare 
§ 64, Obs. 4); as, He takes pleasure in teasing the children, ev findet Ber: 
gniigen daran, die Kinder gu necden; Depend upon my bringing the money 
tomorrow, verlaffen Gie fich darauf, daf ich morgen bas Geid bringe ; 
She felt herself offended by your coming so late, fie fiibite ficb dadurch fe 
Leidigt, daf Cie fo fpat famen. 3.) As in English and other languages, 
the infinitive in German governs the same cases as its verb; as nay be 
seen from several of the above examples. However when itis used sub- 
stantively (§ 91), the object of the action cannot be in the accusative, 
but is put in the genitive; as, das 3ablen bes Geldes, the counting of 
. the.money ; da$ Erzieben der Kinder, the educating of children. 


USE OF THE PARTICIPLES. 


§. 133. The two participles, which we have noticed in §§ 
92 and 93 as concrete adjectives, are employed in their 
participial character to supply the place of the verb and its 
connective, in clauses beginning with a relative, or with one 
of the conjunctions indem, whzlst ; alg, as, or when; da, 
since ; and wenn, when; as, 

Der Greis, zitternd vor Kalte, und von Hunger erfchopse, erbarmte ung, 
the old man trembling (i. e. who trembled) with cold, and (who was) 
exhausted from hunger, excited our pity; Den Brief unterzeichnend 
fagte er, &c., signing (i. e. whilst, or when, he signed) the letter, he said, 
§c.y Bom Ungliie getvoffen, verzagt fies; aber vom Glick angelacelt, 
ift fre ibermiithig, (when) afficted by misfortune she is desponding, but 
(when) smiled upon by fortune she.ts overbearing. 

“Obs. 1. This construction, so extensively employed and so readily used 
even in colloquial language in English, is in German far more limited ; 
being, generally, confined rather to serious and elevated language, and 
entirely inadmissible in some particular cases where in English it is 
freely used ; as may be seen from the following remarks, 


Respecting the use of this construction we may remark 
as follows :— 
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1.) The participle of the dependent clause must refer to the subject 
of the leading verb.—See the above examples. However, when no 
ambiguity can arise, it is used sometimes also in reference to the ac 
cusative of the leading verb, especially in poetry: An eurer Geite 
fechtend lief ich fie (Schiller), I left her fighting at your side (2. e. whils 
she was fighting). As a concrete adjective, however, the participle 
may, of course, refer to any substantive ; its inflection and place (be. 
fore its substantive) precluding all ambiguity: Was ich dem mir dre 
benden Manne verfagte, gewabhre ich gerne dem befcheiden Gittenden 
(Manne), what I refused to the man threatening me, I willingly grant 
him (when) modestly begging. 

2.) The subject of the participle is always understood, as in the 
above examples ; and therefore the nominative absolute, as it is termed 
in the English grammar, is inadmissible in German, and must be exprese 
ed by-circumlocution. Thus, for instance, “my father expecting me, 
I cannot go with you,” must be rendered by “‘as my father expects me, 
I cannot, &c.,” Da mich mein Vater erwartet, &c. 

3.) The auxiliary verbs are, as such, never used in the present partici- 
ple, that is, their present participle is never joined—not even as a con 
crete adjective *—either with the past participle (see § 68, Obs. 2), or with 
the infinitive * of another verb: and such expressions as, “Having finished 
my letter, 1 copied it,” “ Being presented to her, he said,’ .&c., must be 
rendered by a conjunctional clause : Nacdem ich meinen Brief geendigt 
hatte, fchrieh ich ifn ab; Ws er thy vorgeftellt wurde, fagte er, &c. 

4.) If a relative clause is restrictive, pointing out an individual, class, 
or species, it cannot be rendered by this construction; as, Menfiben, 
welche mafig leben (or, mafiig lebende Menschen, but not Drenfeben 
mafig lebend), find felten Franf, people living moderately are rarely 
ed. 

Obs. 2. The present participle governs the same case as the verb in 
the active sense; as, Som den Brief iibergebend, fagte er, &c., deliver. 
ing him the letter, he said, &c. The past participle cannot be used in 
this construction, unless the verb feyn, to de, be understood (compare 
$§ 79 and 93), and therefore with transitive verbs it can be used soin a 
passive sense only, and construed in the same manner as the verb in the 
passive voice (§ 126): Bon dem Reoner des Hochverraths angeflage, 
vertheidigte er ficy, &c., accused by the orator of high treason, he defended 
himself, Sc. In some instances the past participle has been supposed to 
have an active import, the auziliary haben being understood ; as, Den 


* Such expressions as, die Pythagorifch fenn (ollenden Thorhciten, ithe folie in in- 
tended to pass for Pythagorean (Wieland), are uncommon. 
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SBlicé den Wolken gugefebrt, verlafit er bald der Rader fichere Spur, 
Chaving) his looks directed towards the clouds, he (Pegasus) soon forsakes 
the safe track of the wheels (Schiller). But, as may be supposed from 
the English translation, such instances are more naturally explained by 
considering the participle to be used in a passive sense, as an adjective 
referring to the accusative, both depending on the omitted verb 
Haben in the character, not of an auxiliary, but of a principal verb*. 
As such, indeed, baben is also frequently omitted before substantives 
unconnected with any participle; for instance, in the following pas- 
sage in Goethe’s Faust: Sch cile fort ipr ewiges Licht yu trinten, 
vor mir den Tag, und hinter mir die Nacht, den Himmel ilber mir, und 
unter mir die Wellen, I hasten on, to drink his (the sun’s) eternal light, 
having) the day before me, and the night behind me, the sky above, and the 
_ -awaves below, me.—See also the end of § 125. 

Gbs.3. As in English, the past participle, like the absolute infinitive 
($182, Obs. 4), is often used independently of any noun, and as modifying, | 
with its adjunct, the whole proposition ; as, 3ugegeben (or, gefest) daf 
er 8 wufte, wie fonnte er es verpindern ? granted (or, suppose) that he 
knew it, how could he prevent it? Diefen Fall ausgenommen, iff nicts 
gu befilrcbten, this case excepted, there is nothing to fear ; die{es voraus 
Helegt, this taken as granted; unter uns gefagt, between ourselves ; 
aufrichtig geftanden, candidly confessing ; fireng genommen, taking it 
strictly, &c. It will be perceived from these examples, that in this con- 
‘struction the German past participle is used in‘an active sense, and 
may therefore govern an accusative; and that it sometimes answers to 
the English participle in ing. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A SENTENCE. 


§ 184. In an independent sentence, the natural or logical 
order of words is as follows: the subject, the finite verb, 
the dative, and accusative governed by the verb (if however 
the latter be a personal pronoun, it precedes the dative), 
the adverb, the genitive, and last, the prepositional phrases 
immediately connected with the verb—chiefly such as note 
its direction, or aim; as, 

Gr fcrieb iby einen Brief, or, cinen Brief an fie, he wrote her a letter, 
or, a letter toher ; Gie befchuldigte ibn der Sreulofigteit, she accused him 
of perfidy ; 3b {chicte meinen Sohn in die Schule, J sent my son ta 


‘* Just as one may say, “ He had a dagger concealed under his cloak,” ‘wher 
concealed is an adjective, and not the component part of a past tense, Com. 
- pare also note (H), p. 333, 


ad 
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school ; "s) empfabt Sie ibm, J recommended you to hin; Cr betru; 
fich febr edel gegen mich, he behaved very nobly towards me. 


So far the two languages agree in their arrangement; 
but in the position of the predicate or of words belong- 
ing immediately to the verb, they differ widely. In Ger- 
man, such words are placed after all the dependents of the 
verb; in English, before them, z. e. immediately after the 
finite verb. Even the order of the constituent parts of the 
‘predicate is reversed in the two languages—the past parti- 
ciples and the infinitive of the compound tenses being, in 
German, preceded by the component parts of the verb 
(§ 89), or by adjectives belonging to the predicate, whilst 
in English they are followed by these words. (Compare 
§ 89, Obs. 3.) We subjoin some examples :— 


Gr wiirde feinen beften Freund heraus gefopert haben (mot, Haken pe: 
TAaUs gefodert, see note (*), p. 161), he would have called out his best friend ; 
Gr wird feinen Freunden treu bleiben, he will remain faithful to his 
Sriends ; Sch bin diefes Gefchaftes beinabe miide, I am almost tired of 
this business. See also the examples at p. 205, seq. 

Obs. 1. In the preceding arrangement, as well as in the following 
rules, it is supposed that each part of the proposition has its current or 
usual relative degree of emphasis. But, from special reasons, a word 
may often attract some particular attention, and become more emphe- 
tic than usual; ‘in which case, generally, inversions take place, and 
words are removed from their usual position, either to the beginning of 
the sentence (see § 135), or more towards the end of it. Hence, we 
frequently find in such cases not only the dative after the accusative— 
as, Sch gab den Ring endlich feinem Bruder, J gave the ring at last to 
his brother—but sometimes even words depending on the predicate, or 
on @ non-assertive verb, following the word on which they depend, in 
order to attract more of our attention; as, Gr iff mit thr vereinigt 
durch unauflostiche Bande (instead of the more common order, dur 
unaufloslicbe Vande vereinigt), he is united to her by indissoluble ties; 
Sc fann nicht anger fcbweigen gu foldhen unerhorten Miffetbaten, J 
can no longer be silent at such unheard-of misdeeds. See also the third 
example of the following second Rule.—A prepositional phrase de- 
pendent on an adjective very frequently follows it; as, Gie it febr tore 
auf Gie, she is very angry with you; Sch bin zufrieden mit diefer Ureert, 
I am satisfied with this work. 
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We subjoin a few rules respecting particular parts of a 

sentence: | 


1. The substantive is preceded, as in English, by the article and other 
Cefinitives, and by its adjective, in the order noticed in § 89, Ods.3; as, 
Dieye drei fchonen Haufer, wedes mit zwan3zig vortresflicven Zimmern, 
these three beautiful houses, each with twenty excellent rooms ; alle unjere 
guten Freunde, all our good friends ; dev evjte fone Tag dieter Docbe, 
the first fine day of this weet; eine ganze balbe Grunde, a full half 
hour. The position of yelbyt, weld), was fiir cin, fo, fold, genug and all, 
has been noticed in §§ 60, 65 and 66. 

-@. An adjective having severa/ words depending on it, may, contrary 
to the English idiom, stiil follow the general rule, and, preceded by its 
own dependents, take its place before the substantive it qualifies, as, 
Diefer ungliitlicbe, eines befern Ochicfyals wiirdige Mann, this unfor- 
tunate man, worthy of a better fate ; cin fechs Gu siefer, und zehn Gué 
breiter Graben, a ditch six feet deep, and ten feet wide*. See also the 
examples in § 51, Obs. 7. Such adjectives, however, thus encumbered 
with dependents may also fullow their substantives, as in English ; andwe 
may say, diefer ungliitliche Mann, wiirdig eines befern Schickfals ; ein 
(Graben, fechs Gui tief, und zebn Gus brett. As in English, this con- 
struction may be used also with adjectives unencumbered by depend- 
ents, when there are several belonging to the same substantive ; as, ein 
Mann, grog, reich, und gelebrt, @ man, great, rich, and learned. 

Obs. 2. Poets sometimes put even the concrete adjective after its 
substantive ; as, Gage mir, Mufe, vom Manne dein vielgewanodten (for, 
von beim vielgerandten Manne), tell me, Muse, of the man, the much-ex- 
perienced (man), Another poetical licence we may notice here, viz. an 
interpusition of words between the genitive and the noun governing it ; 
as, Was yo der Fnhalt feyn bes neuen Bundes? (for, Mas foll der 
Snhalt des neuen Bundes feyn ?) what is the substance of the new league 
tobe? (Schiller), Other unusual transpositions sometimes occur in poetry, 


* The following example has been adduced in a German publication as 
‘hard :”’ Diejer von feinen Wnrerthancen treulods verlaffene, mit dem Hajje feiner 
Verwandten beladene, aus den Giraujen feines Reiches gleich einem Uchelthater ver- 
bannte, unter fremdem rahem Dimniel umberirrende, Girt. To translate this and 
similarinstances, which, it must be allowed, are tiring totheattention,the learner 
must first take the definitive (here, diefer), then the substantive belonging to 
it (Fiirft), then the several adjectives with their respective dependents preceding 
them (veriafjen von,...beladen mit,...verbannt aus,...untheritrend unter); the literal 
translation will thenrun thus: This prince, perfidiously forsaken by his subjects, 
burdened with the hatred uf his relatives, banished like a criminal from the limits 
of his empire, wandering about in a foreign, ungenial, climate. It would 


have wanted little change to render the preceding arrangement more clear. 
—Compare the end of § 135. 
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which, hoWever, generally, will be easily understood by the English 
reader. 

3. The finite verb, as has already been explained, is thrown to the 
end of its clause, when divested of assertion (see p. 207 and § 108, 
Obs. 2), t. e. when depending on any of the subordinative conjunc- 
tions® (see the list and examples, page 259), or on a relative pronoun 
(see the examples in § 65), or on a relative adverb (see § 65, Obs. 5). 
This is the case also in ull indirect questions,—that is to say, a verb 
used interrogatively, depending on a preceding verb or noun, is thrown 
te the end, being devoid of assertion; as, Grage ifn, Wann cv zuriic 
scfommen iff? und, Warum er nice gelebrieben bat? ask him, When he 
returned? and, Why he did not write? Gage mir, wo du den gangen 
Winter Uber warit, tell me where you were during all the winter ; die 
rage, Der ibin das gejagt babe? the question, Who has told him that? 
All clauses in which the finite verb is not assertive, may be denominated 
dependent clauses. With respect to the assertive verb or the finite verb 
of an independent sentence, see § 135, Obs. 1. 

4. The infinitive follows its dependents ; and if the infinitive itself is 
dependent, it generally follows the word on which it depends (see the 
examples in § 132), except when depending on one of those verbs that 
govern the infinitive without 3u (see the first rule of § 132), in which 
case it precedes its governing verb, if the latter is not assertive, 4. e. is 
itself in the infinitive, or belongs to a dependent clause ; as, Sch werde 
warten miljjien (not, miiifen warten), J shall be obliged to wait ; MIs er 
mich geben lies, when he allowed me to go: though in the equivalent 
sentences, Sch werde genotbigt fepn zu warten; Wis er mirerlaubre zu 
geben, the infinitive, being preceded by 3u, mostly follows its governing 
verb. The same order is observed when the infinitive stands for the past 
participle: Wenn ich ihn hatte langer warten layfen, if J had allowed 
him to wait longer. See also the examples in § 81, Obs. 2. We may 
observe on this occasion, that in dependent clauses the finite verb does 
not follow the two infinitives just noticed, but generally precedes the 
last, or both of them, as in the last example. 

Obs. 3. When the infinitive, or a clause beginning with daf, or a re- 
lative clause, depends on a word nearly at the end of a preceding sen- 
tence, it is frequently separated from its governing word by the sentence 
being finished before the dependent member commences ; as, Wenn Gie 
mir den Befebl geaeben batten, Fonen das Pferd gu faufen (or, dag ib 
Jonen das Pferd Faufen folte), sf you had given me the order to buy (or, 
oe nA EASA AR A RE A 

* In such sentences as, Gr fagte, Daf, wenn ich ihn eingeladen hatte, er gewif 
getomimen ware, he said that, if I had invited him, he would certainly have come, 


the learner will observe that the second clause has its verb (wire) at the end, 
from its being dependent on the conjunction dag. 
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that I should buy) you the horse; Sa Gie die Gemalde gu fehen wiinfchen, 
die ich in GFtalien gefauft babe, as you wish to see the pictures which I 
have bought in Italy. The dependent clauses might in these examples 
have been inserted immediately after the words on which they respec- 
tively depend (Befehl and Gemalde); but not so well in the following, 
where it wanted but one particle (cin) to finish the principal sentence, 
and where the relative clause is long: Sc pacte chen die Gachen ein, 
die ich meinem Bruder diefe Woche mit dem Cilwagen fchicen wil, I 
am just packing up the things which I intend sending to my brother this 
week by the diligence. 

5. Adverbs must precede, as in English, the adverb or adjective 
which they modify; as, gewif nicht, certainly not; nicht gcwiff, not 
certain; ganz recht, quite right; ein recht guter Mann, @ very good 
man; Gr will es nicht wieder thun, he will not do it again ; Gr will ¢3 
wieder nicht thun, ke again will not doit. Several adverbs, however, 
mostly of a restrictive, or adversative, nature,—such as, nur, or Ficf, 
only ; befonders, particularly ; wenisftens, at least ; erft, (it is, or, was) 
but; bingegen, on the other hand; f{ogar, even; and some others, 
—may precede or follow the word they refer to; as, nur ¢r, or, ¢r 
nur, he only ; erft geliern, or, geftern erft, (it was) but yesterday (see 
also the examples, p. 228). Ullein, only, or alune, always follows the 
word it restricts: %A(le floben, er allein blict, all fled, he only (or, alone) 
remained. As a conjunction, it is at the beginning of its clause; though 
its equivalent, ater, may be placed indiscriminately at the beginning or 
after the verb. Thus, in the first example of § 109, Ods. 3, we might 
equally sav, Gr bat aber feine Grfabrung, or, Aber er hat, &e. 

The adverb modifying the predicate -generally precedes it immedi- 
ately if the latter be expressed by separate worls (see note (t), p. 
207), otherwise the adverb is placed at the end ofthe sentence; as, Gr 
bat meinen Bruder giitig aufgenommen, und ibn aufere freundich 
bebandelt, he has received my brother kindly, and has treated him uncom- 
monly friendly ; Sib werde heute Ubend niche gu Haufe feyn, Zshall not be 
at home this evening ; Sie fhrieb den Brief nicht, she did not write theletter. 

6. Prepositional phrases implying the direction, or the object, of an 
action, being closely connected with the verb, are generally preceded 
hy the adverb referring to the verb; as, fauf gefchivind auf die Por, 
run quickly to the post-office ; Gr wird oft daran denfen, ke will often 
think of it ; Wir find febr um fre befiimmert, we are much concerned 
about her. Prepositional phrases denoting the scene, time, or other 
circumstances, are less fixed in their relative position; which is much 
the same as in English. They, however, generally precede the objec- 
tive case, if the latter be an indefinite object; otherwise they more 
frequently follow it. Thus, we commonly say, Sch babe in jenem Laten 
cin Paar Handfchube gefauft, J bought a pair of gloves in that shop; 

2H 
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and, Sch babe die Hand(chube (the gloves) in fenem Laden gefauft; 
Gr bat vor drei Tagen einen Brief erbalten, he received a letter three 
days ago; and, Gr bat jenen Brief (that letter) ver drei Tagen erhalten. 
Compare Oés. 1. 

§ 135. The inverted order. Ifan independent sentence 
begin with any other part than its subject, the latter must 
be placed after its finite verb * (see, however, §108, Ods. 2). 
This inversion, from which the arrangement is called the 
inverted order of words, does not however affect the relative 
position of any other part of the sentence, which remains 
just the same as in the natural order explained in the pre- 
ceding section. We subjoin some examples: 

Grog it die Diana der Cphefer, Great is Diana of the Ephesians ; 
Gilber und Gold habe ich nicht, Silver and gold have Inone ; Heute wird 
er gewiff nicht fommen, today he will certainly not come; Beren fann 
-ich nicht, pray I cannot ; Uuf raufchtet die Welle, up rushed the wave. 
Thus also, if a dependent clause begin the sentence (see p. 259); as, 
Wenn ic Zeit hatte, wollte ich es thun, if I had time I would doit. See 
also the examples, p. 260%. 

Obs. 1. In explanation of the natural as well as of the inverted order 
of words, we must observe that the position of the finite verb in an inde- 
pendent sentence, is unalterably fixed, and, witha few exceptions noticed 
in Oés. 4, it invariably occupies the second place of the sentence. But 
what word is to form the first part, is entirely optional, depending merely 
on what idea, from its importance, or association, comes foremost to the 
mind of the speaker. Not only the subject therefore may begin the sen- 
tence (§ 134), but also any part dependent on the verb, as, the predicate, 
an oblique case, an adverb, or circumstance, an infinitive, &c., or even 3 
dependent clause. But as the verb must fill the second place, suffering 
only one part of the sentence to precedeit, it is plain, 1.) That if this first 


* So deeply is this transposition rooted in the genius of the language, that 
it is invariably observed even by the most illiterate people. It is also worthy 
of notice, that not only the Dutch, which has much the same order of words 
as the German, but also the Scandinavian languages, which differ in many ma- 
terial points from the German in the order of words, observe thesame transpo- 
sition of the nominative when it does not begin the sentence. In English, too, 
it is of frequent occurrence, especially if the nominative be animportant noun. 

+ The particle should never be joined with the verb as one word when it 
precedes it by inversion ; though it often occurs so in print. 

$ When we meet with sentences beginning with wenn in which no inver- 
sion takes place—as, Wenn id) ihn verliecen fotlte, id tdnnte (for eénnte id)) nie 
wieder frol werden, if I were to lose him, I could never be happy again—we may 
consider the clause expressive of the consequence as an after-thought, as not 
having been plainly conceived in the mind till after the conditional clause 
was finished. 
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part is not the subject, the latter must be put after the verb, and such 
collocations as, “there he comes,” “yesterday we met him,” “ with 
this money I am satisfied,” in which the verb occupies the third place, 
must, in German, if beginning in the same way, run thus : “ there comes 
he,” “ yesterday met we him,’’ “with this money am I satisfied.” 2.) 
That, on the other hand, in the natural order, the subject cannot be 
followed immediately by any other word than the verb, and in transla- 
ting such expressions as “ we often thought of you,” “I sometimes go 
there,” &c., the adverbs often and sometimes must be placed after their 
respective verbs. 

Obs. 2. When stating in the foregoing observation, that the verb 
can be preceded only by one part of the sentence, we mean to ex- 
clude merely such other parts as stand ina different relation to the 
verb from that preceding it; but all such words and phrases as bear 
one and the same relation to the verb, and as can therefore be con- 
nected by a pure conjunction (§ 108), may, together with their re- 
gimens, or modifications, be considered as forming but one part, 
and may, as such, precede the verb. Thus, we may say, Meinen Nach- 
bar und (or, aber nidjt) feine Rinder babe ich eingeladen, my neigh- 
bour and (or, but not) his children, I have invited ; Sn einem Thal bei 
armen Hirten, erfchien mit jedem jungen Faby, fo bald die ertten Lerchen 
fHwirrten, ein Madchen fchon und wunderbar, in a valley among poor 
shepherds, there appeared with every spring (lit. every young year), as soon 
as the first larks chirped, a maiden fair and wonderful (Schiller.) This 
sentence consists of three parts besides the verb, viz. the subject, the cir- 
cumstance of place, and that of time: each, with its adjunct, might begin 
the sentence and precede the verb; but whichsoever this may be, thetwo 
others must stand after the verb. Thus, if the sentence had begun with 
the description of time, both the phrase “with every new year” and the 
subordinate clause “as scon, &c,’’ might have preceded the verb, but 
none of the other words. This applies also to dependent clauses be- 
ginning the sentence: we may, for instance, say, Da er nie Almefen 
giebt, obfchon er febr reich iff, fo iff er nicht geachtet, as he never gives 
alms, although he is very rich, he is not esteemed. Here the second clause 
modifies the first, which, thus modified, assigns the cause of the principal 
verb—of his not being esteemed. But if it were separately modifying 
the principal verb, implying, that he is not esteemed although he is 
rich, it would form a separate part of the sentence, and the principal 
verb (ijf er) must then follow immediately after the first clause. Thus 
also we may say, Dai nichts 3u chun habe, und da8 Wetter fo (chon ift, 
fo will ich fpagieren geben, as J have nothing to do, and the weather being 
so fine, I will take a walk ; for the two first clauses imply both the same 
modification (viz. the inducement)of the principal verb. But we could not 
say, as in English, “ Although I have much to do, yet the weather being 
so fine, I will take a walk,” for the two clauses modifying the verb in 
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different ways and thus forming two parts, could not both precede it. 
We should therefore say, Obichon ich viel gu thun bake, fo will ib 
doch fpagicren gehen, da daz Werter fo (chon it. (Compare also the 
examples in § 108, Obs.1.) The same remarks obtain with the subject 
when forming the first part of the sentence, for though any word de- 
pending on the verb could not be inserted between the subject and the 
verb (see the end of Oés. 1), yet all that defines the furmer,—as, a rele- 
tive clause, an adjective in abstract (§ 50), with its dependents, or an ad- 
verb, —may ; as, Dev Mann, den Gie fo sebr bewundern, iff mein Nacbbar, 
the man whom you admire so much, is my neighbour; Der Konig, von 
jeinen Truppen verlajfen, mufte fich feinen Geinden ergeben, the Ling, 
deserted by his troops, was obliged to surrender to his enemies. We must 
however observe, that when such adjectives precede the subject, they 
create an inversion; Von feinen Gruppen verlaffen, mufte fich der Konig, 
&c.; probably, because in the latter arrangement it refers directly to the 
verb, assigning the cause of the surrender (if it referred immediately to 
the substantive it precedes, it must be inflected—see § 50, Obs. 1), whilst 
in the former order it refers directly to thesubstantive, being equivalent 
to, dcr Konig, der von feinen Druppen verlaifen war, which indicates the 
cause indirectly, by implication only.—The adverbs nur, only ; beinabe, 
almost, nearly ; {chon, already, and perhaps afew others, may likewise refer 
either to the subject or to its verb; in the former case, they may follow or 
precede the noun without affecting its position ; in the latter case, their 
natural place being after the verb, they create an inversion if beginning 
the sentence; as, ur er (or, er nur) verjtebet uns nicht, ke alone does 
not understand us; DBrinabe zehn Menfen find ertrunfen, nearly ten 
people were drowned ; aud, Mur verftebet er uns nicht, the only thing is, 
he does not understand us; Beinabe waren zebn Menfchen ertrunten, 
ten people were near being drowned. See also the examples of aud, p. 
264 ; those of /o (used connectively), p. 266; and § 198, Ods. 2, respecting 
the influence of conjunctions on the position of words.—In conclusion, 
we may observe, that certain adverbs and phrases, such as, nun! or, 
gut! well! wabriich! or, in ber That! indeed / freitich! to be sure! aller: 
ding3, certainly, &c., are sometimes placed at the beginning of a sen- 
tence as a kind of interjectional transition, in which case they do not 
affect the position of the subject ; as, Nun! wir werden feben, well / we 
shall see ; Wahrlich ! er bat vein Wort gebalten, indeed! he has kept his 
word » Allerdings (or, chne 3weifel), ich hatte fcbweigen jollen, no doudt, 
I ought to have been silent. 

Obs. 3. If the subject of the verb is, from its importance, to be made 
more conspicuous, it is, in the inverted order, placed as near to the end 
as can be; as, Sn einem felcen Sturm wird fich wohl niemand binaus 
Wayen, in such a storm, I dare say, nobody will venture out. (See also 
the second example in the foregoing Ods.) Not unfrequently the inde- 
finite e3 is put at the beginning for that purpose (see § 88, Ods. 4). In 
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subordinate clauses, the nominative may be preceded by all the other 
members of the clause but the verb with its component. Thus, the 
above example might then run so: Da in cinem folcben Sturm fich 
wohl niemand hinaus wagen wird. 

Obs. 4. The finite verb begins the sentence in all the cases where 
it is done in English, viz.: 1.) In interrogative sentences when we 
ask for mere affirmation or negation of the sentence; as, Kann er ¢3 
njct thun, oder will er nidyt? can he not do it, or will he not*? 
2.) In the imperative mood (see § 131). 3.) In many optative sen- 
tences; as, Doge evimmer gliiclicy feyn! may he always be happy! 4.) 
When the conjunction wenn, if, is omitted,— which construction is more 
extensively used in German than in English (see p. 266). To which 
may be added the constructicon with doch, implying that anything is 
unusual, or not in accordance with what has just been stated; as, Warum 
fellte ich ungufrieden fepn? habe ich doch alles was ich brauche ! why 
should I be dissatisfied? have I not all I want! See also Note (+), p. 232. 


From the preceding account of the German order of words it will be 
seen that its chief peculiarities are, Ist, that the assertive verb always 
occupies the second place of its sentence, the xon-assertive, the last ; 
2ndly, that the predicate is either the last part of the sentence, or, if 
the finite verb is not assertive, the last but one; and lastly, that the 
adjective, preceded by all its dependents, may be put before its substan- 
tive. This tendency of making the dependent parts precede their prin- 
cipal, marshalling, as it were, words and phrases according to their rank 
and office, gives to a long sentence great unity and strength. And if it 
cannot be denied that, from the facility it affords of inserting phrase 
within phrase and clause within clause, some writings abound with long, 
involved, and intricate sentences; yet it may safely Le asserted, that 
such blemishes are to be ascribed entirely to want of care, skill, or 
taste; and are seldom found in the writings of the present day, at least 
never in those of good and careful writers. To these, on the contrary, 
the German construction affords unusual means of forming clear and 
well turned periods. They may, by some inversion, call forth attention 
at the very beginning of the sentence, sustain and increase it in its pro- 
gress by closely linked and well arranged members, and satisfy it only 
at the end by a phrase, or a single word, which completes the full mean- 
ing of the period, and throws back light on every part of it. In familiar 
language, the members of a sentence are, of course, less closely con- 
nected ; the first frequently containing the principal import, whilst the 
others follow like efter-thoughts. 


* In such questions as, Wo ijt er? where is he ? Wen meinen Sie? whom du 
yeu mean ? &c., the transposition of the nominative may be explained simply 
from the principle of inversion, the verb occupying its usual second place. 
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APPENDIX. 
ON VERSIFICATION. 


A VERsE consists of feet ; a foot, of two or three syllables, generally 
of different quantity. We have therefore to consider, 1.) the quantity 
of syllables; 2.) the nature of poetical, or rather, metrical, feet ; and 
lastly, that of verses with their pauses (czesure). 

Obs. 1. Rhyme being formed in the same manner as in English, needs no 
particular notice. It is moreover a mere ornamental addition to verse, and 
consequently not indispensable. Double rhyme, we may observe in passing, 

in German far more common than in English. Imperfect rhymes, oc- 
curring sometimes, have been noticed at pages 13 and 16. 


I. Metrical quantity, or the quantity of a syllable in a verse, is not 
regulated by the length of time required for its utterance (thongh this 
has often some influence on it; see the following Rule 2, and O¢s. 3, 
and compare § 21, Rule 2), but chiefly by its relative emphasis, i. e. by 
the stress or remission with which it is pronounced; as may be seen 
from the following rules :— 

1.) Emphatic or accented syllables (§ 15, seqq.) are long; unempha- 
tic or unaccented syllables are short; as, Vatér, heut®, Nachbar, gliick- 
lichér, Géduld, Planet, Théatér. 

2.) Syllables with a secondary accent (§ 21) are of doulitful or common 
quantity,—that is, they may be used as long or as short, according to 
the exigence of the metre; as, Kaisérinn, Briidérscha ft, E“léphant.— 
Respecting compounds, see Rule 4. 

3.) The preceding rules apply only to words of more than one sylla- 
ble; the quantity of monosyllables is regulated by the same law as the 
syllabic accent (§ 15), namely, by the relative importance of a word 
arising from its signification, and by which it may become more or less 
emphatic than those with which it is associated. Accordingly, substan- 
tives, adjectives, and verbs of one syllable, are long ; also particles im- 
plying motion (ab, auf, &c.; as, Berg auf, Himmel an, &c.). On the 
other hand, such monosyllables as denote merely the accidents of other 
words, viz. the articles, pronouns, auxiliary verbs, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and all other particles, but those just mentioned, are of common 
quantity. 

4.) In compounds, every component part is said¢o retain the quantity 
which it has as a separate word; as, Vatérland Schlupfwinkél, abgé- 
brochén Landstirm*. The particles an, auf, aus, &c., whether consi- 


* Thesecond syllable in dissyllabic compound nouns almost invariably 
occurs in an unemphatic place, and may indeed, if the voice is not retarded 
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dered as prepositions or adverbs (§ 107, Os. 1), are always long in 
composition ; as, Ausland, Nachmittag, Vorstadt, Mitbiirger. In the 
compounds noticed in §§ 16, 17 and 18, the first part is, however, al- 
ways short, if a monosyllable: abscheulich vdriiber, &c. 


Obs. 2. Asin English, the general drift of the movement of a poem not only 
decides the quantity of doubtful syllables, but, not unfrequently, changes that 
of syHables of fixed quantity ; so that a decidedly short syllable in an emphatic 
place must be somewhat lengthened, or accented, whilst a long one in an un- 
emphatic place must be hurried over without any stress, Thus, in the following 
iambic verse, Kenn(t du das Land, wo die Gitronen 6lih'n, the verb (fennft) is in 
an unemphatic place; and of the two articles (da8 and Die) the first is unem- 
phatic, the second emphatic. In Gin Geind fomimft du juriid, tommft is unem- 
phatic. Even dissyllables denoting accidents of other words (see Rule 3) are 
sometimes used as two short or unemphatic syllables. Thus, the two last 
words in Rittersmann oder Knedt form an anapest (““~). In the following 
iambic feet, on the other hand, ein friptides Gemilth, and in faufendem Galopp, 
the inflections e6 and em are in emphatic places, and receive some stress, 


II. Metrical feet. A foot in Poetry is nearly the same that a bar is 
in Music: it shows the standard, or the arrangement of short and long 
syllables prevailing through the verse. 

The principal feet in German are the following five; of which two 
consist of two syllables, the others of three: 

The Trochee-»: langsaim, muthig, lebén. 

The lambus ~~ : Géduld, éntfernt, vorbei. 

The Anapest ~~~: in Géfahr, 83 bérihmt, Pdésie. 

The Amphibrach “~~ : Vérgniigén, gédildig, vérletzbir. 

The Dactyl ~~’ : Geistlichér, Koniginn, éhrbaré. 

To which may be added the Spondee ; as, Stiirmschritt, Feldschlacht, 
Gstt sprach. This foot, however, never occurs but as a substitute for 
others, chiefly for iambic, trochaic, or dactylic feet. 


Obs. 3S. Most of the present writers on metre adopt duplicates of feet, heavy 
or slow feet, and light or quick ones, according as the voice in the delivery is 
retarded by long vowels or many consonants, or quickened by the contrary. 
This, however, leads to no practical purpose; and generally, as may well be 
supposed, verses are made up of feet of either kind; though occasionally, 
when the subject may particularly require either a slow or a quick movement, 
one or the other kind may prevail *; as may be seen in comparing the following 


by too many consonants, be considered as of doubtful quantity — especially in 
compounds of common occurrence,—such as, Subrmann, Hauptmann, Reidhstag, 
Gonntag, in which it excites little more of our attention than a syllable of de- 
rivation.— Compare § 19. The unqualified rule which is generally given, 
that subordination in importance could never influence the usual quantity of a 
word, seems somewhat gratuitous, 
* «¢When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
The line, too, labours, and the words move slow,” &c. 
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trochaic lines, of which the first two express gloomy, the others, joyous feelings: 


SGAwermuthsvoll und dumpig hallt Geldute 
Bom bemoften Kirchenthurm herab, &c.— Hulty. 


Gin! wie fo wad und froh, 
Wad) und froh find meine Ginnen! &c.— Birger. 


Il]. Verse. There are verses of various extent, from one foot to 
eight, or from two to seventeen syllables. Both extremes, however, 
are uncommon. Lines of one foot, but only as portions of a poem, 
sometimes occur : 


Gehe! Mie tebe, Meine 

VWerjdhimahe Wie bebt, Keine, 

Die Treve ; Wie jtrebe Bide, 

Die Rene Das Her; in mir. — SGpride, 

Komme nah. Guethe.  Gliehet immer, &c. 


There are some entire poems in verses of two feet; but the most 
comimon extent is, in rhymed verse from three to five feet, and in blank 
verse from five to six. As in English, lines of various proporticn occur 
frequently, either at irregular, or (as in lyric poems) at regular intervals. 
Some verses have a short syllable more than the usual measure, and 
are then called redundant or hypermeter. In other verses the last foot 
of a line may want a short syllable, or even two, if a dactyl; which 
lines may be called incomplete. 

In a verse of five or six feet, the voice, from the mere necessity of 
taking breath, generally makes some stop or pause about the middle of 
the verse, which pause is called the cesura, or the principal c@sura, 
there being often others besides. It can, of course, take place only 
after a word where the sense either requires a stop (mostly marked by 
the interpunctuation), or, at least, admits of it, that is, between two 
words not so closely united in sense as to preclude a short suspension 
of the voice. It is considered best placed within the third, or fourth 
foot. Thus in the following verse of six iambuses, 


Das Redyt des Herrfdyers | Ub’ id) aus gum (esten Mal, 
(The right of the ruler I exercise for the last time,) 


the reader will inconsciously make a short pause after Herrsihers (ruler) 
which pause or czesura divides the third foot, and with it the whcle verse, 
into two parts: and as the movement of the second part is trochaic, a 
variety agreeable to the ear is produced, without exactly interrupting 
the measure, which is still preserved from the general driftofthe rhythm. 
A ceesura between two feet could not have any such eftect*. Indeed, 


* A verse is considered the more perfect, the more the feet and the words 
of which they are formed are at variance in their rhythmical movement. ‘| hus, 
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most writers on metre will not allow such a pause to be a cxsura, 
and call it division (Utycbnitt). Compare Ods. 4. 


Obs. 4. There are verses which, by an invariable pause in the middle of the 
line, are divided into two eyual parts, called hemistichs or half-verses. This 
pause, bringing strict symmetry into the verse, and forming an essential part 
of its structure, is called by some the lyrical cesura. The principal verses of 
this construction employed in German, are the dactylic Pentameter (of which 
we speak hereafter), and the Alexandrine, an iambic of six feet, with or with- 
out an additional syllable. The ceesura of this verse is always after the third 
foot: which position forms one of its chief distinctions from other six-footed 
iambics. Compare the verse last quoted with the following Alexandrines : 


WS id) cin Baum nod war, [|hsrt’ id) des Orpheus Lieder ; 
Nun id) yur Laute mard, || Hirt Orpheus mid jeht wieder.— Opits. 

We shall treat now of the different species of verse, adding a few 
specimens of each.—According as verses are made up chiefly of tro- 
chees, iambuses, anapzsts, amphibrachs, or dactyls, they are calle! 
Trochaic, Iambic, Anapestic, &c. The most common metres are 
iambic and trochaic ; especially the former. 

1. Trochaics occur mostly in lyric poems, in lines of three, four, or 
five feet; verses of six feet occur also sometimes, as in the Jast of the 
subjoined specimens : 


Geh’t! dal fibt er | auf der | Matte, Liebe denkFt in fupen Tinen, 
Uufrede | figt er | da; Denn Gedanten teh’ yu fern; 
Mit dem Anyjtand, den er Hatte, Nur in Tsnen mag fie gern, 


Mis ers * List nod) fah, &e.—Schiller.| Alles, was fie will, verfinen. — Tieck. 
Sometimes the short syllable is supplied by a pause: 
Kingt! | Alingt! | Ainge! | 
Gingt, o | Freunde, | fingt !—- Voss. 


A dactyl occurs sometimes for a trochee, as the word (Grazien 
(which is trisyllabic) in the following verse : 


Kagt ihe Grazien! Magt ihe Mufen! jammert, weiner ! 
Der eud) theure Liebling des Apoll erfcheinet 
Mie in eurem Tempel mehr ! ete. 


2. Iambics. Here are a few specimens of lines of two feet each, alter- 
nating with redundant lines : 


in this verse, Der Kinliq und | die Railferinn, each foot divides a word, produ- 
cing a movement founded merely in the metre of the verse, different from 
its usual reading in prose. But when the feet consist each of a single word, 
or of two words inseparable in sense (such es the article aud its noun, the 
pronoun and its verb, &c.), it causes a sameness, which soon tires the ear. 

* For er das. In the same manner we find sometimes ‘nen for einen, rein 
for herein, "mal for einmal. 
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Wie herellid leuch tet 3h rufme mir 

Mir dre | Datur! Mein Dirfden Hrer ; 
Wie glanst die Gonne, Denn saswre Uuen, 
Mie taht die Flur !— Goethe. WS rings umber, 


Die Blice fhauen, 
Briihn nirgends mehr.— Birger. 
lambics are frequently intermixed with anapzsts, as may be seen 
from the following stanza, in which the syllables between bars form 
anapeests : 
Wer reileet fo spat | durdy Mache und Wind! 
8 ijt der Balter mit feilnem Kind; 
Gr Hat den Kuaben wohl | in dem Arm, 
Ge faft ihn fichjer, er Hale | ihn warm. 

lambics of five feet, often with a redundant syllable, are used both in 
the draina and in the stanza; in the latter with, in the former without 
rhyme. In both compositions iambics of six feet are likewise employed. 
Both measures are often used in didactic puems, tales, and fables. Of 
the Alexandrine we have spoken in Ods. 4. 

3. Anapestics are rarely found pure, being most generally intermixed 
with iambuses ; and so much so, that in poems of anapzstic measure 
many iambic lines may be found with only one anapwst. This is par- 
ticularly the case in Schiller. In the following verses, for instance, 
from his ballad der Taucher, 

Und es Walllet, und fieldet, und braujfet, und sifdt, 

Wie wenn Wafer mit Feuler fid) mengt ; 

Bis jum Himmel (prisjet der damipfende Gifihe, 

Und Fut | auf Fut | ficy ohn’ Enlde ordngt. 
the two first lines consist of anapzsts only, and the third has only 
one iambus, whilst the last has three iambuses and only one anapest. 
If the first foot is an iambus and the rest anapzsts, the verse may be 
scanned in amphibrachs ; as the following line from the same poem: 


Hinab im | den ftrude(niden Tridpter | gesogen, instead of Hinab | in den ftru-| 
detnden, &c. 
The extent of anapestic verses Is generally from two to four feet. 


4. Amphibrachic verse. In this metre, tuo, we have poems consisting 
of lines of from two to four feet ; of which we subjoin a few examples : 


Wie otidt mir | der Himmel Der Nadtilgall reijen|de Lieder 
Sm Griinen | (ov hehr, . GErtinen und foden (don wieder 
Der Gtadte | Getiiunmel Die froHlidjter Stunden in’ Jahr, 
Strauschend | undteer, &c.— Matthisson. &c.— Hagedorn. 


This ineasure is frequently used in comic ballads ; as, for instance, in 
der Kaifer und ter Abt, by Purger, 
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Sd) will enc ersdhlen ein Magrden gar fehnurrig, 
G8 war ’mal ein Kaifer, der Kaifer war turrig ; 
Wud) war "mal ein Whe, ein gar ftattlider Herr, 
Nur Gade! fein Schafer war Miger als er, &c. 


Some of Goethe's ballads, too, are in this metre. 

5. Dactylics vary from two to four feet. Generally, the last foot is 
incomplete, consisting merely of one emphatic syllable, or of a trochee, 
as triple rhyme is not usual: though sometimes it is met with in short 
dactylic verses, as the subjoined second example shows : 


Vier Ffelmente Weg mit dem sitternden, 
Snnig gelfellt, Wiles verbitternden 
Bilden dads | Leben, Qweifeln von hier! 
Bauen die] Welt, &c.— Schiller. Mur die verbiindete, 


Cwig begriindete 
Wonne fey dir! &c.— Guethe. 
See also the dactylics of four feet, at page 360. 

6 The dactylic or heroic Hexameter. This verse, adopted from ancient 
poetry *, consists, as its name indicates, of six feet; the fifth of which 
almost invariably is a dactyl, the sixth either a erochee or a spondee, 
and the others are generally dactyls intermixed with spondees; for which 
latter, however, trochees are often substituted in German. The mea- 
sure of this verse is then as follows: 
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The cesura is not unfrequently within the fourth foot, joined some- 
times with one in the second; but more generally it falls within the 
third foot, either, as in the following first verse, after the emphatic syl- 
lable, or, as in the second, after the first unemphatic syliable. 


Heil dir | PAeger Holmers! || ehrlwiirdiger | Mund des Ojrarete. 
Menne fie | Kagel ftimme | des | Nadyhalls | ihrem Gellietten. 


The second fvot of the second line, and the sixth of both verses, are 
trochees; all the other dissyllabic feet are spondees.—This verse as well 
as the next (the Pentameter) are never used with rhyme. 


We subjoin the beginning of the translation of the Odyssey by Voss. 


Melde den Mann mir Mufe, den Viclgewandten, der viclfad) 
Unigeirrt, als Troja, dte heilige Stadt, er jerftiret ; 


* We need not notice the other ancient measures which have been imi- 
tated in German, as they occur only in Odes and translations of little import- 
ance. ‘The hexameter, however, and with it the pentameter, has been much 
cultivated, and its adoption found enthusiastic admirers in its time. Of the 
number of poems in this measure, Klopstock’s Mejias, Goethe’s Hermann 
and Dorothea, and Voss’ translation of Homer, are most known. <A short 
explanation of its construction imay therefore be acceptable to some students, 
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Rieter Menihen Sradte geved'n, und Cirte gelerne Hat, 
Auch im Weere fo viel herpfrantende Yeiden erduldet, 
Errebend fur femme Geele yucte:ch und der Freunte Quructunft. 

7. The dactylic Pentamcter. ‘This verse is, by an invariable pause in the 
middle, divided into two hemistichs, each of two (dactylic) feet and a 
half. In the whole, therefore, the verse has five feet (whence its name) ; 
yet some consider it as consisting of six, the third and sixth foot (which 
have only one long syllable each) being respectively completed by the 
czsural and final pauses. The place of dacty]s may in the first hemistich 
be supplied by spondees (or trochees) ; in the second, this substitution, 
though occurring sometimes, is considered exceptionable. The mea- 
sure of this verse is then 
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This verse occnrs only in alternity with the hexameter, which 
together constitute what is called the elegiac verse. It is however em- 
ployed not merely in elegy, but also in epigrammatic and ER 
poetry, of which latter we subjoin a few examples from Schiller: 

Theuuer ift | mir der | Freund, |] dod) | aud den | Feind fann id | nigen; 
Beigt mir Der | Freund was id) | tann, if lehre mid) der | Feind was ich | sors. 
Cieh! voll Hoffnung vertrauft du der Grde den gol(dencn Camen, 
Und erwarte(t im Lens il frohlidy die feimende Gant : 
Nur in die Furdhe der Qeit bedenkyt du did) Thaten ju ftreuen, 
Die von der Weisheit gefa’e || (tilt fiir die Gwigecit C1ih’n. 

The various species of verse have each some characteristic peculiarity : 
dactylics, for instance, are light and sprightly; trochaics—especially 
when interspersed with spondees—rather steady and serious; anape- 
staics have more ofimpetuosity; whilst the movement of theamphibrachic 
measure is sportive and undulating, as it were. By these peculiarities 
each species may, more or less, suit particular subjects; and by the 
selection of a proper measure a very happy effect is often produced; 
which becomes still more striking when, as is sometimes the case, the 
metre changes with the subject in the same poem. . 

Thus Schiller, in his poem, die Wiirde der Frauen, contrasts in alter- 
nate stanzas the character and manners of women with those of men: 
the former he describes in dactylics, the latter in trochaics ; as may be 
seen from the following beginning of it: 

Ghret die Frauen! Gie fledhten und weten 
Himmlifde Rofen ing ivdifche Leben, 
Gledhten der Liebe begiiidendes Land ; 
lind in der Grote zlichtigem Gchleier, 
Majren fie wadfam das ewige Feuer 
Shiner Gefiihle mit heiliger Hand. 
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Ewig aus dex Wahrheit Sdhranten 
Gaweift des Manned wilde Kraft, 
Unftat treiben die Gedanten 

Uuf Dem Meer der Leidenfdaft, &e. 


Ramler, in describing the floating of Ino in the sea, very judiciously 
uses the amphibrachic measure : 


Wo bin id? O Himmel ! 
Sd) athme nod Leben ? 

D Wunder! im walle 
Sm Meere ! mid) heben 
Die Wellen empor ! 


Similar to the effect arising from the adaptation of the metre to the 
subject, is that of adapting the sound of the verse to its subject by 
the selection of words. As an example, we may quote a verse from 
Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke, referring to the weighing of the bell out 
of the pit :-— 

Biehet ! siehet! hebs! 

From Biirger, especially, many examples of this nature might be 
adduced, it we could make room for them*. 

The adaptation of sound to the sense is, in German, often connected 
with alliterationt. Thus, in the following example, all the words of 
the first line imply and imitate sounds : 


Lifple, Laute, lifple finde, 

Wie burd) Laub die Ubendwinde ; 
Wede mit dem Spiel der Tine 
Meine Sipe, meine Gchine, - 
Von dem leifen Sdlummer auf. 

In the following lines by Arndt (with which we conclude this subject) 
the alliterated words bebt, hoch and Himmel, most likely are cognates ; 
as well as the corresponding English words, heave, high, and Heaven : 

Hebt bas Hergy! hebt die Hand! 
Hebt fie gu der Himmel Meifter ! 
Hebt fie 3u dem Geift der Geifter ! 
Hebt fle hod vom Erdenfand! 


* The effect of the well known verse in the Odyssey imitating the rolling 
down of the stone has been pretty well preserved in the translation, in this 
hexameter :— | 

Hurtig hinah mit Gepolter entrollte dex ticijche Mtarmor. 


+ This will be found very natural in an original language, of which the 
greater part of words is derived from a comparatively small number of primi- 
tives (see p. 5). Hence, too, there is a great number of phrases in German, 
the words of which are connected both by alliteration and sense ; as, in Wind 
und Wetter; mit Leib und Leben; Hoffer und Hasren; frané und frei, &c. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 


Note to page 46.—MNit, with. 

That part of this work was already printed off when I perceived 
that Dr. Grimm, in the third volume of his often quoted grammar, 
adduces these twu particles as two distinct roots, stating at the same 
time that with does not exist in Gothic and German ; that it is however 
the primitive of wider, against. He seems therefore to presume their 
identity to be out of the question. There does not appear any ground 
however, either in the form or in the import of these particles, against 
the suppcsition of their being identical. With respect to the final letters 
t and ¢h, Grimm himself introduces the Gothic mith, the Anglo-Saxon mid, 
and the Dutch met, as identical with'the German thit. The interchange - 
of m with other labials, especially with w and », is generally known, and 
wants no further confirmation here*. I will however, as peculiarly 
analogous, refer to the Greek «sz« being in the Holic xera. With 
regard to the import of these particles, the preposition with is in En- 
glish equivalentto mit ; in Anglo-Saxon it signifies also opposition, like 
with in withstand, and like the German tvider. The two ideas however 
are more closely connected than may at first appear. Things coming 
in contact may easily be conceived as in opposition to each other. 
Even the German mit is used sometimes in the latter sense ; as, mit 
einem fechten, to fight with (i. e. against) a person. Very likely there- 
fore the verb ¢o meet, is the parent both of mit and witht. For the 
same reason Scaliger’s derivation of the Latin contra from cum (con in 
composition), seems very probable, and corroborates the above remark. 


Note to page 46.—3¢lt, tent. 

The last form exists also in Dutch and Low German. The usual de- 
rivation of ¢ent, from the Latin tentorium, is very improbable; as the 
name of an article indispensable in primitive ages can, in an original 
language, hardly be otherwise than vernacular. Adelung’s opinion, 
that it is related to tentorium, is more probable. Very likely tent is 
identical with ti/t, and derived from the verb fo #ilt, as tentorium is from 
the Latin verb fendere. Even the French tente is most likely Teutonic; 
for the Latin termination orium is in French generally changed into 
oire, as repertoire, auditoire, consistoire, §c. ‘ 
a 

* In Welsh, m, under certain circumstances, is regularly changed into w. 
There is some ground for supposing that in the Teutonic, too, w may in the - 
first stage of the language have been, in some cases, a mere modification of m. 

+. It is not improbable that even the Gothic ga-witun Old German, fi-witan 
(to connect), as well as the English to wed, and mate, belong to the same 
family. 
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Noée to § 69. 

The two simple tenses, the present and imperfect, were originally the 
only tenses of the verb ; the present being used also (as it still is some- 
times—see p. 328) in reference to future time, whilst the imperfect 
served for all the tenses of past time. The compound tenses, imply- 
ing a figurative use of the words of which they are composed, must, 
of course, be of a later origin. And indeed, in Ulphilas (p. 1), there 
is no indication of a compound past tense; all the past tenses of 
the Greek text being rendered Sy the Gothic imperfect ; though the 
future is sometimes expressed by means of an auxiliary (compare note 
(*), p- 340). The first appearance of a compound past tense in German 
is, according to Grimm, found in a record of the eighth century ; but 
in the writings of the ninth century such tenses are already in full use. 
The auxiliaries employed were nearly the same as are still in use— 
namely, follen, shall, for the future (see note (*), p. 328), and haben and 
fepn for past tenses; the former with transitive verbs, the latter with 
those neuter verbs which still employ it (§ 80). In the oldest German 
records, another verb denoting possession, viz. eigan, fo own,. was 
used as well as §aben; which however does not occur in later re- 
cords (see Grimm's Deut. Gram. vol. iv.). In all compound tenses the 
past participle was originally treated as an adjective, agreeing in gender, 
case, and number, with the noun ta which it referred, i. e. with the 
subject of the action when combined with feyn, and with the object or 
accusative when combined with baben—as in some instances it is still 
in French, e. g. les lettres que f ai écrites, Sc. 

In the production of the various compound tenses, the language, it 
will be perceived, simply made use of the figure of Metonymy, taking in 
the future tense the cause for the effect, and in the past tenses the effect 
for the cause; and as ‘‘I shall write a letter,” which literally denotes the 
present inducement (obligation) to a future action, is employed to express 
that future action itself, so “I have written a letter?’ which primarily 
implies the present effect of a past actton (the possession of a letter 
written), is employed to denote that past action itself, or the completion 
of that action (compare § 69). The same remark applies to neuter verbs 
conjugated with fepn. Indeed with most of these, the past participle 
is used to this day both in its primary and figurative sense, expressing 
the effect or the present state, as well as the cause or the previous 
action. Thus, Die Blume ift verwelft, may denote either the flower is, 
or has, faded. The conjugation of neuter verbs with haben (§ 80) must 
have originated at a later period, when the primary import of the 
combination of the past participle with baben—i. e. that of possession— 
was no more felt. 

Note to the Irregular Conjugation (§ 83). 
This conjugation, which observes strict analogies (see § 86), must not 
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be consiered as a corruption of the regular; it is only the older and, 
most likely, the primitive conjugation. For the producing of new 
forms by changing the vowei merely, is so simple, that nature herself 
seems to have taught it to man when he endeavoured to imitate her 
sounds.’ It has been observed by Grimm that the three principal vowels 
used as a means of conjugation, viz. i, a, u (sing, sang, sung), are also 
the oldest vowels existing in Sanscrit. The priority of this conjuga- 
tion may be supposed also from the fact, that most of the verbs follow- 
ing it denote natural functions and occupations, and must therefore 
belong to the very first words of language. At a later period, when 
the import of the changes of vowels was no more felt, this form of 
conjugation became obsolete; and then, to denote past time in newly . 
formed verbs, recourse was had to inflection, or rather composition,— 
for the inflections in their origin most likely were current in the lan- 
guage as separate words. This later form is now called the regular 
conjugation, having been followed by all verbs formed since its adop- 
tion and by many others which originally followed the old conju- 
gation; so that in the whole they form now such a majority as to cause 
those still following the old conjugation to be considered us mere ex- 
ceptions,—that is, as irregular verbs.—In the oldest Teutonic dialect— 
in the Gothic—both these forms of conjugations existed ; together with 
a third form, comprehending a considerable number of verbs. In this 
third conjugation the past tense is formed by reduplication, as in Greek ; 
as faltha (I fold), faifalth (I folded), The imperfect of the verb 
thun, fo do (that, did), is supposed by Grimm to be a remainder of that 
Teutonic reduplication. 


THE END. 


Printed by Richard and John E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street... 


ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 12 last line but one, for 7 read 6. 
— 30 line 9, omit the example of {pasieren -—also the three examples of 
: foreign origin in the next page. 
44 — 4 from the bottom, for tiuen read Eauen. 
66 — 6, for 45 read 46. 
70 — 1, insert before Demuth, Unmuth, grace. 
82 — 6 from the bottom, omit Berieumdung, slander. 
84 last line but one, for arrester read a person arrested. 
90 — 6, for Berg read Tag. 
101 — 27, for Obs. 4. and 5. read Obs. 1. ' 
110 — 7, for Obs. 3. read Obs. 4. 
111 — 9 from the bottom, fur incloses read includes. 
112 — 11,,for abgehirtete read abgebiartet. , 
129 — 18, transpose (or derndmlidye) to the next line after derjetbe. 
186 — 34, for 2 read 6. : 
149 — 21, omit the words or rather circumscribed. 
175 — 5, for. mijte read miifte. 
— — 31, for all read nearly all. 
182 — 15, for second read first. 
199 — 19, for nieder Enien read niedertnien. 
— — 27, for 2 read 1. 
200 — 7,.for 86 read 82. 
204 — 19, omit the words to follow. 
— 216 last line, for eine read eit. 
— 220 — 21, for § 56. Obs. 2. read § 55. Obs. 4. 
— 239 — 11, transpose in after runs about. 
— 245 — 19, for einem read. einen. 
— 246 — 21, omit the words and vot. 
_— 263 — 12, insert at before this moment. 
— 266 — 33, for 4 read 1. ' 
— 272 — 12, for § 114. read p. 286. 
— 274 — 5, for Obs. read third exception. 
— 284 — 4 from the bottom, transpose (a thing) after the word by in 
the preceding line. 
_— 296 — 13 from the bottom, for 97 read 96. 
— 300 — 4 from the bottom, for Damiter read damit et. 
— 317 — 15, for 4 read 3. 
— 323 — 12 from the bottom, for or pronouns referring to things read 
or if the object in question be a noun. 
— 334 — 2, for Obs. 1. read Obs. 2. 
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